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adult viewers for ATTY 


From strength to strength with 


\ 
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THE UPWARD TREND OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION (4) 


a iT 


On Sunday, November 13th, the average audience for the whole 
of “AA” time (8-9.30 p.m.) was over one million viewers; and all adults 
at that. This is shewn by the latest B.B.C. research figures for that week. 

Over one million viewers. This is indeed commercial television 
history, and an even greater landmark for ATV, who have achieved it in 
only a few weeks. And these viewers—aill adults—were a million potential 
buyers of your product. The cost of reaching them for a whole minute 
was less {han £1 per thousand. 

We keep. on télling you the audience is growing. These latest 
figures are yet more proof of its growth—yet more proof that commercial 
television, and A-T.V. in particular, is a very powerful selling medium. 
No advertiser can afford to ignore it. Make sure of your time on A.T.V. 
by booking it well in advance. 





—make hurt of your Uime Mow 
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¢ More than forty civil airlines and twenty air forces fit WS Se LD Eg teat ab 


Marconi air radio equipment. Airports all over th ld 
scly on Manis SURES teusadiioglions “a ‘tes varsioes heals eanietted Ma eee CLIL TS 


integrated radar air and surface defence networks both COMMUNICATION AND MARITIME eae lel fh 
at home and overseas to Marconi’s e 75% of the countries in the UWA fe 
world operate Marconi Broadcasting and Television equipment. RADIO EQUIPMENT tic, * 
* 80 countries have Marconi equipped telegraph and communications ese Maio eo TERE 
the connie en ee renee besanee Selmer RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS Het Hear 


the coasts of Britain have been supplied by Marconi’s. 
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on land, at sea and in the air , | Be : 





438 MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED * CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
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i ae, 
A Se aR You can tell a Vantella! 
a ye. ethylene glyco - : 
* iy a a 
Ae WF Permanent type antifreeze that 
ae kA keeps your car's engine safe through 
‘ater all kinds of weather is dependent on 
ais a oa ethylene glycol. Other Dow glycols 
: Pi) eee ameao help make resins for improved radio 
eee oS i are equipment — and are superior ‘hu- 
ia mei kyo OE mectants in many industries. 
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¢ -_— ©. [immed EE = Reet fA 1 You can always recognize its 
4% te 
Dies : ei perfect manners! See howit 
. ti ton a m S studies your comfort, with its 
ee er . 5 : 

r : ke BES coat-style cut, its unshrinking 
Pas ark “ 2 neckband, its roomy chest. Observe 
a : i % its Van Heusen collars and cuffs— 

* * me ‘ . ; 
eta o ‘ always suitably formal, yet never stiff. And 
mn : \ 5 a f . . . 
eh . & observe its tactful price—just 49/- 
ty * & 

a ‘ es 
es eA . mn ¥ 
2 i 8 ‘ Te . 
Be! tots el E (with Van Heusen rege. collars and cuffs) 
hee os oa i The perfect shirt—made by CotelLa. 
ea ey : \ 
Mp eM ON ‘ 
. ee : @t Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, SEI 
ee 

m2. ‘ % a 
oe eh wake -.. Another example of Dow at 
ne th Gt ~ work with industry to make better 
i BN.6 Os tats syproducts for you. 

Re BOR hea: 3 * Giycols are.typical of the unseen : 
ee te ’ s, . paaeeeneeeeeneeenenpenagl 
Raa % ‘ B er “ow chemicals are a — 

Eto me} sis ; iG TS many products you enjoy =—=\ a 
3 State. tee ‘ “today. Dow serves the industries that = \ 
ay serve you. Sometimes you may see = 


thié:famous Dow Diamond, as on the 

iran and Styron that add 
$ervice to your daily liv- 
sagricultural chemicals bearing 
e Dow Diamond are helping the 
farmer, too, by making his land 
$re.productive. For more informa- 
“Dow products, contact 
resentative in England, or 
Dow, Dept. 311-N. 
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you con depend en DOW CHEMICALS 





















By of é r RICH AND MELLOW WITH A 

‘ &% tis . 

beet) ¢ 8 2h R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 3 Ne ere ee ee 

Vai Pe? Nee e Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E:C-2.: Oe ere —. 
\ mi ieee ge a . a eg BROAD OR MEDIUM CUT 

etl Vege DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED. ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
3 a BSS , Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowintol F ; hee | UNCE 
baa a as DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Ureguay. 8'21wo SUNEE POR VHS TES 41 ano ext 
Be pa Mexico, D.F. + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowpanam : : 
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LONDON TO PARIS, BEIRUT, TEHERAN KARACHI, CALCUTTA, BANGKOK, SAIGON, MANILA & TOKIO 


Fly East at a fare to suit your pocket—by Air France 
3-class Super Constellation, with Sleeper, First and 
Tourist Class accommodation. Air France is proud of the 
long tradition for comfort, cuisine and courtesy for 
which it is renowned, and its new Super Constellation 
through flight to Tokio proves no exception to the rule. 
Leaving London on Wednesday or Sunday at 2 p.m., 

you can be in Pakistan or India the next day, in 
Bangkok within 36 hours, and Tokio the following evening. 
And of course, it is a service for the gourmet, 

for in 36 years of experience Air France has learnt 

to study the appetites and tastes of its clients, 

For comfort lovers in a hurry, Air France is best 

to the Far East... 


Ask your travel agent — he’s an erpert 
on these matters —for details of the new 
Air France Super Constellation services 


AIR FRANCE pioneers of world travel 
LONDON - BIRMINGHAM « MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
AND TRAVEL AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Red 5 ec British Industry now has at its service 


Bye - anew wrought metal—titanium. 


a aS 5 Years of pioneer research and the development of 


hae special extraction and melting techniques by I.C.I. have 
pets yen lek 
Beet heralded its debut in Britain. Now it is ready 


to revolutionise progress in our aircraft industry 





and in other engineering fields. 


can you afford not to use it? 


es Titanium is only half the weight of steel. Alloys (1.C.I. is now producing a steadily 
Ses tas ee widening range) can be made which, besides being phenomenally resistant to most forms 

bo aaiinre of corrosion are as strong as many high-tensile steels. 

re eae Already, I.C.I. titanium and titanium alloys are available in sheet, strip, rod, tube, 

Se orate wire, plate and forging stock. I.C.1. will be pleased to advise on the known and potential 

mah, | F ae : applications of this new and outstanding material. . 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. fic 
Fiala relies aaillieel 


er 
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And increase your productive efficiency. 
Since the introduction of Osram fluorescent 
tubes, research and development work 
within the Osram organisation has been 
aimed continuously at the attainment of 
an even higher lighting performance. 

Spectacular progress in the increase of light- 
life and the reduction of prices is shown by 
comparing the modern Osram tube with 
that produced some years ago. Today’s 
high-efficiency Osram tubes give twice as 


with 


much light, have over three times the life 
and are sold for about one third of the price. 
This marked progress helps you to multiply 
your light and reduce your expenditure. 
Every fluorescent lighting installation can 
be improved by using reliable, first quality 
tubes. 

Your choice of tube is most important — 
there is a G.E.C. lighting specialist within 
easy reach and his services are available 
without obligation. 


Sra 


fluorescent tubes 


A QB product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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fe 8 » > Pacemakers 
} it 7 ® > ze * : “4 
| Pee) kresiga ie | = S 
gee: & BEE aes ee » a Kellogg is privileged to announce its participation in another 
sae . ay 43S é a t ¥ . 
ear . ethylene-from-petroleum plant in England for 1.C.1._—imperial 
nie * ate: Chemical Industries Ltd. leading chemical company in the British 
ar a | oN Bie Commonwealth. 1.C.1. is the originator of the polythene 
Pitreugey: cet call i og 78 : > | aN plastic and first to develop the polyester fibre Terylene.* 
" “ i ; ae . =, Designed, engineered and now under construction by 
ee AE we Kellogg International Corporation at Wilton, Yorkshire, 
Poe ; Gael | oe the new ethylene plant will utilize a unique Kellogg steam- 
a Sf A as t cracking process which assures maximum on-stream | 
bao, eee. efficiency. Its output will increase 1.C.1.’s production of 
Bi + mH RON | basic materials for polythene, polyester fibres and 
ms bees mat other products at Wilton and at 1.C.I.’s nearby 
4 1 ‘ *) \ ape Ne Billingham Works .. . considered the world’s 
i Fie aatn tages Bet largest concentration of chemical 
" ‘ f i ' ak producing facilities. The success of this r 
as 2 Tones AS certs important undertaking resulted in no small rs 
Sistem SR, measure from the close co-operation and 
Pree he et: | ee interchange of technology between 
BD ead ie ras : ri } > 1.C.1. and Kellogg International 
ce ka as ee a ay Corporation and its parent in the 
«ee Ba eas, | ; United States at all stages in the | 
3 ax is, phe | er A Se development, design and con- ' 
pat meee fo ON a 4 struction of the plant. Such 
Me cgeoy Bs + . teamwork is largely responsible 
ut ae BR fhe Sie ! a i for the unique international | 
Hj im i me Meas b } position the Kellogg organiza- 
bee Gate ca ot . j tions hold in petroleum and 
Mies SAAS ~ petroleum-chemicals. Your 


inquiries are welcome. 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. je THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 
SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
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GODFREY 


‘Da VIS 


Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is cheaper 















CONTRACT HIRE— : 
Special terms for periods of 
three months or longer during 
the winter. 







LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 0022 







&. P..L. 
GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel; SABlons 98-13) 






Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 









—WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR O1L—— 
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‘| Make sure your LEAD protects :... 
| ! advertisements For cable covering, lead gives absolute pro- ‘ at 
i ! tection and maximum resistance to. corfdsion by Bes kbs et 
work— the soil and the elements. Only lead gives such ; | 
impermeability, flexibility, proved longevity and aie? 
ease of jointing. And cable sheathed in lead has ho BAe 
make sure greater overload capacity. There is nothing to NS Ns * 
3 equal lead for protection. | eee e 
they’re READ eed 
Advertisements work very well indeed in N 
THE READER’S DIGEST — 
symbol for vb BES 
—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a pa hte Bat be 
million sale, This means several million readers—responsive | Jegued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION ea +t 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. CU NE tte 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET-LONDON-S.W.!. Telephone: WHITEHALL 4175 , 1 
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j o gsm ne , 3 > : ; eS 
Pe, Te oe 
> and tonics 
nM ale. ieee 
y ,v . z, eo 
fe eS the 
rane i a8) ° In spite of the approach of Christmas, this is not an 
3 oh aN ae. advertisement for minera' waters, nor an essay on 
aed. AS oe | carol singing. But it has a connection with both. 
mM oles atte 
tee kek Via y 
eae a ger | Son:cs—when the term refers to the faithfu. reproduc- 
me) Lt aee ie | tion of good music—are a tonic for the tired mind, a 
Ree Tr 8 perfect relaxation from responsibilities. To the music 
Wart: | RE eb at lover, such pleasant medicine must not be watered 
a hers 2 Tact down, but taken neat. exactly as it went onto the ‘ 
Poa. of ke recording. 5 
Pe Pumeeh vat Weak): = 
a Poa a ae Only rea! High Fidelity record reproducing equipment I" 
ala oe ‘Sy ° es ; can give this result, and Classic Hi-Fi equipment is the « 
rg ae Se finest obtainable. ES 
,* Ge! ° ; + im be ’ : : : 
aes yy, pot " We can make up a suitable prescription tor those who 4 
os. mee A NEGA do not know what to order, and despatch it to any part = 
+ eet, a att of the world. | 
a. 3 a 5 te 
at oe 4 ai th Se et! ad ul ad ‘ 
a if *, Tis 5 ¢ at ae 
RS ek a hg 
BB) Se, ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED, ahs 
% rites Saif oth ; 
ee aml ayy I ] ¢ 
et 4 + | THE QUALITY SPECIALISTS BE 
ee aS Yee: 352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY ee | 
ee we ri a —--+. 
* 5 : ‘ ae : =>," 
a me ‘iy . aN Te'ephone : ADDISCOMBE 6061, 6062 ZZ 
me ee A F A ‘ =f 
me ea tek Ze 
Be AS, SSeS ZA 
Pe a3 ts a a ete 
eh OF * 
BK ay Ss FF 
a 7 .» : 
Bi Pit as i. cnc Meek 
mach ct a “Bis eae va, 
MATS, Ra aemN 
ons 4 “4 a gr ‘ 
ON Saw tite >, If . * © » 
has you’re giving cigars 
‘¥ «3 + te ; : wo , 
See oN ‘hy e = » 
ee ae this Christmas- 
" Poko) Wa ae : is 
BT oO a! Vig shai, ae Play safe when you’re buying cigars for somebody else! 
' PN By ‘ . ; 
BOB ee Fg cl: ae Choose from the fine imported Jamaicas—for most men 
. ‘ ’ KS " > * ° Sia . 
pimeet | sis pee nalaeees Re Pe . * prefer a mild cigar and most fine Jamaica cigars are 
_** % : 3 , aes a a 3 ¥ ‘ ° . . ‘ 
WAS de. PR Pe ee ee mild. Choose La Tropical—a cigar that is notably mild 
mA iv oO : ; Ses Bo 
‘ Pad : <2 . . ~ 9 
Recs, uae p 4 without loss of character. For the gift that runs to 25 
he he oa | . See cigars, choose the exclusive Pan-Climatic jar — and 
CF s Gh We Miers pees é . P ne 
ets | oot «! \ know each cigar will be smoked at the peak of perfect 
Be + aR 






oe is p , condition! 

: a 8 i be a~* ° - - 
teach rool PUMPS PAN-CLINATIC JARS of 2 
‘Be +4 rae we 


DIPLOMATS 44 INCHES * PETIT CORONAS 5 INCHES * CORONAS 5} INCHES 
Ue As coe” ae have a world-wide renown tor efficiency, reliab'tity and From 72/94. the jar. 







cs a : . ical cl ilable in a wide of other packings. 
: s re anes ee economy. They include designs for bo.ler feeding genera! a ee 
Z i ai is wg service pumps, oil fuel pressure and transfer pumps, etc., 
" 7 . at ‘<. and are in constant demand for ships and al) type: of A 
a 4 S: « : “5s s ; : 
he yes Ages industry where reliability and effic‘ency are essential. 
‘ oh Gre 
ba a ip The Weir Organisation. . DE LUXE 
Se pak Obie: G. & J. WEIR LTD inest i } 
Wa kd DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. Jamaica Cigars 
ae WEIR HOUSING CORP LTD « st J . 





THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD 
ZWICKY LTD 
WEIR VALVES LTD 





Sole Importers—Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), 





Limited 










in7e 
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For the carriage of livestock, the swiftest and 
healthiest way between two points is by road. 
Whatever the nature of the load, whatever the 
distance to be travelled, there is a member of the 
R.H.A. ready to meet your requirements. Personal 
service and specialist experi- 
ence are the mark of the inde- 
pendent haulier. The nation- 
wide organisation of the 
R.H.A. can put-you in touch 
with a member accustomed to 
handling your type of load. 


INDEPENDENT ROAD FIAYLAGE 


ROAD HAULAGE ASSOCIATION LTD., ROADWAY HOUSE, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. Tel: MAYFAIR 9050 


Issued by the Road Haulage Association 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
ea ee aa ey) 


TO BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CENTURY 


.. because HE’s got to be there 
- He takes Sabena because 
He's got to be there early, 
fresh, rested, in top form. The 
expert airline for expert 
travellers fills the bill and 
loves doing it, 

Ask any expert travel agent. 

Offices and agents 

in any major European city Jee ea Eee 

cecsian Wyld sraisnes a nN gap tr 


a a" 
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o4° The Plessey unique design HYDRAULIC 
most British PUMP cheba ef ch hry it 
operation of agricultural implements in 


t racto r man ufact ul re rs modern British “ powered” cultivation. 


It is typical of countless vital products 
supplied by Plessey to the Mechanical, 

r e I y Oo n Electrical, Electronic and Aircraft 
engineering industries. 
Managements in these industries are 
invited to acquaint themselves with the 
vast development and productive potential 
of the Plessey Group of Companies when 


considering forward production of 
finely engineered equipments. 


: % 
hyd rau ‘ Cc pu m ps illustrated are: The Massey-Harris 
744 Diesel, the Bristol ‘22’, the 
McCermick International Super BWD-6 
The Plessey Company Limited and the New Fordson Major. 
Ilford - Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 


hydraulics - aircraft equipment 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN 
HAVE PRESTIGE 





They live in the public eye. They must at all times have nothing but 
| the best. Wherever you find Coalport china and Georgian silver in the 
drawing room you'll find ‘ Prestige’ in the kitchen. 





These beautiful and practical products are the obvious choice of people 
for whom only the best will do. This year be really thoughtful and give 
‘Prestige’ to those important people on your Christmas list. ‘Prestige’ 
Housewares are ideal for business gift-giving because they bring pleasure 
and real pride of possession, not just to one person, but to the entire 
family. Just hand your Christmas list to your secretary and ask 
her to visit any store where fine housewares are sold. They'll have 


a wide selection of ‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


Illustrated is the ‘Prestige’ set of Kitchen Tools at 105]-. 


* 
| eslige GREATEST NAME IN HOUSEWARES 





‘ADE BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


817 









‘PRESTIGE’ WALLTYPS 
OAN OPENER. 39/64. 





‘PRESTIGE’ GOURME? 
CARVING SET 46/6, 






‘PRESTIGE’ IMPERIAL 
FOOD MIXER 38/6. 
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“ ‘Wallpapering is easy’, my friends said. 
‘Do it yourself’. So I did—and fell off the 
ladder. I sprained my shoulder and caught 
my eye on the brush handle. It might have 
been very serious. As it was, I was away 
from work for 12 weeks. The £120 I got 
from “The Northern’ was a godsend.” 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from our records. 
For a yearly premium of £2.10.0 this Policyholder is 
insured for total disablement compensation of £10 per 
week for a maximum of 104 weeks. £1,000 is pay- 
able in addition if the disablement should prove total 
and permanent. Alternative benefits include £1,000 
in the event of accidental death or loss of eye or limb. 


MARINE «+ ACCIDENT 
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For PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 


ORTHERN 
SSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ABERDEEN 
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At the Lowest Level 


OES the British Government understand ‘its own foreign 
policy ? One is impelled to ask the question by the extra- 
ordinary posture in which the Foreign Office has placed itself 

in the past week. Its avowed policy is to seek peace by 
firmness, to respond to any genuine initiative towards a stable settle- 
ment in the world while making it clear to the potential aggressors 
that no monkey business will be tolerated. But when a particularly 
nauseous piece of monkey business is perpetrated, what happens ? 
An unfortunate official gets rapped over the knuckles for applying to 
it the perfectly truthful description of * hypocrisy ” and the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State accepts—at least does not reject—a protest 
from Moscow. The appearance of this, all over the world, will be 
that Britain is apologising for being deliberately slandered by the 
highest Communist leaders. 

Mr Khrushchev is, indeed, a notorious dropper of bricks. But no 
mere slip of his fidgety tongue can explain away his fantastic charge, 
publicly made in Bombay last week, that the British, the French and 
the Americans had 

started the second world war, sent troops against our country, and 

these troops were the troops of Hitlerite Germany. 

He chose, rather obviously, to launch this breathtaking piece of 
nonsense at a rally of Indian Communists and fellow-travellers. Next 
day, he proceeded to India’s national defence academy, where 
Lieutenant General Thimayya and his officers and men received him 
with polite correctness. A number of them wore medals which recalled 
that they had fought to check the Nazi and fascist drive towards Asia, 
at a time when Mr Khrushchev’s party was everywhere sabotaging the 
struggle for the survival of freedom, and loyally maintaining its 
lucrative partnership with Hitler by rushing war supplies to help the 
Nazis overrun Jugoslavia and Greece. 

It is true that Mr Khrushchev, an exemplary product of Stalin’s 
schooling, seems to learn more slowly and painfully than did Franken- 
stein’s laboratory-built monster. Perhaps he really has no idea that, 
long before Mr Molotov’s incredible announcement (on June 14, 1941) 
that warnings of a German attack on Russia were being put about only 
by “the forces arrayed against the Soviet Union and the Great German 
Reich,” Indians were fighting and dying alongside British, Australian, 
French and other comrades to protect Egypt and the Arab world 
and to set Ethiopia free. An obscure party employee in those days, 
he was probably never allowed to know that Stalin did not even 
acknowledge Mr Churchill’s repeated warnings of the impending Nazi 
attack. A devout ignoramus today, he would be the last man to heed 
the thought that the allies’ Thermopylzan resistance in the Balkans, 
which forced an infuriated Hitler to postpone invading Russia for 
over a month, quite possibly saved Moscow. Excuses may be made 
for childish ignorance and even for narrow racialist arrogance. But 
there is no excusing a cold, venomous lie. 
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Whatever the motive, there is no doubt about the 


fact. Mr Khrushchev has deliberately chosen to bring . 


Soviet relations with the western democracies down to 
the lowest level. There should be no illusion that he 
spoke in heat or in liquor. True, his bluff apology the 
next day for overrunning time—‘“ speakers are like 
drunkards ”—was oddly unapt in prohibitionist Bom- 
bay. But his upside-down thesis, that the western 
democracies “backed” that same Nazi Germany that 
assailed them long before it broke with Russia, is a 
standard text in domestic Soviet propaganda. Now it 
has also been launched at the peoples of free Asia, along 
with the countless other falsehoods and confidence tricks 
that the Communist chiefs have employed during their 
present tour. They must have taken into account the 
anger their smear campaign was bound to arouse in the 
West, just as they took into account, a few days 
earlier, the impression Mr Molotov’s arrogance and 
intransigence would make at Geneva. 

How the Indians propose to react to their guests’ 
befouling of their hospitality is not yet clear. At the 
time of writing, there seem to have been no more than 


_a couple of startled comments in the whole Indian press. 


That does not necessarily mean that no urgent private 
representations have been made to the Russians. One 
must sympathise with the Indians over the painful 
embarrassment that their generosity in providing Soviet 
leaders with a free platform has brought them. They 
doubtless honestly regret that their country has been 
used as the back-cloth for a revolting “smear” attack 
on a friendly people—for Britain, which in June, 1941, 
was the only western power in the field against Hitler, 
was the particular victim of Mr Khrushchev’s calumny. 


* 


All that is the Indians’ affair, and should be left to 
them. But there is something else that is very much 
our affair. This same pair, Messrs Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, are due to come to London some time next 
year. Can such a visit now possibly take place ? 

One is tempted to answer, emotionally and im- 
mediately, that of course it must be called off. But 
decisions of foreign policy should never be shaped by 
emotion, always by cool calculation. National amour 
propre should be kept under control, and the Foreign 
Office, like the Duke of Wellington to the Spanish 
grandee, should be prepared to bend the knee if a 
victory can be gained thereby. If dignity were the only 
thing at issue, it might be enough to suggest that Mr 
Bulganin should leave his companion at home—a 
diplomatic illness for Mr Khrushchev would be quite 
plausible after his sojourn in the drouth of India. 

So let wounded feelings be put aside and the question 
asked in cool realism : would it serve a useful practical 
purpose for the visit to take place as planned ? If so, 
then the recent insults should not prevent it. But if 
not, then they should be accepted as a heaven-sent 
opportunity for getting out of it. 

_ The invitation was originally issued at the summit 
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in July. There was at that time just a little reason to 
hope that, if the dawning Russian realisation of the 
West’s good intentions could be cultivated, it might be 
possible to make a little progress with dismantling the 
obstructions to a stable settlement. Having discovered 
at Geneva that Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Macmillan 
were quite human and even nice to know, let the Soviet 
leaders extend their education by coming to London 
and finding out that there really are no “ aggressive 
circles” in the background. That was the argument 
in July, and there seemed to be something in it. 

But there have been several changes since then. [t 
is really not possible any longer to believe that the only 
obstacle to a settlement is the shyness, the ignorant 
apprehensions, of the Russian leaders. Mr Molotov 
made that quite clear when the Geneva conference was 
resumed. The smiles of July are now seen to be part 
of the game. The Communists are now evidently using 
on the western nations as a whole the technique that 
they have often used on their prisoners, the technique 
of breaking down resistance by inducing alternations of 
optimism and pessimism. 

The other thing that has been made clear since July 
is that the Russian rulers are not interested in finding 
out—or in letting their subjects find out—the truth 
about the outside world. When Mr Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev go abroad, they do not go to broaden their 
own horizons or to correct their misconceptions about 
other people. They go to stir up the credulous masses 
and to make propaganda. When they are in India, 
they revile the western nations. While they were 
actually in England, they would say nothing nasty about 
the British, but plenty about the Americans. If ever 
they went to America, everything would be the fault of 
the “colonial powers.” Just as the intention of their 
visit to India has been to make as much bad blood as 
they could between India and its western friends, so 
their object in coming to London would be to create as 
much mutual suspicion as they could between the 
British people and their American and Commonwealth 
friends. In short, since the visit was first mooted in July 
the useful purposes that it could serve have, by Russian 
action, been reduced to vanishing point, while the risks 
inherent in it have been shown, by Russian example, to 
be very much larger than was realised in last summer s 
mood of innocence. 

It has been wisely said that, while public opinion may 
sometimes be right in pushing a government towards 
peace, it should be very cautious about pushing 
responsible ministers towards hostile acts. There may 
be some relevant facts that the public does not know. 
Let us therefore forbear from pushing the argument to 
what seems to be its logical conclusion. Let us simply 
say that the question to be addressed to the British 
Government is not whether, in the absence of a retrac- 
tion and an apology, the invitation to London should 
stand. That puts it the wrong way round. The right 
way round is to ask whether there is any hidden reason 
why it should not be cancelled. 
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THE ECO 


In Working Order 


T is now six months since Sir Anthony Eden was 
] confirmed as Prime Minister by the British elec- 
torate. This may serve as one of two excuses for dis- 
cussing how the organisational system of the Eden 
Government seems to be working. The other excuse is 
that the Government changes, which most people had 
expected just after the election, have not yet taken place. 
They no longer seem to be anticipated this side of the 
Christmas recess. There is perhaps no great reason 
now, although there did seem to be a reason in October, 
for wanting to hurry them on ; but it is worthwhile to 
examine the administrative background against which 
Sir Anthony will have to make his eventual decisions 
about them. 

When Sir Winston Churchill retired last April it 
was suggested in these columns that one compensation 
for the loss of a certain majesty in our affairs might be 
the gain of more order in them. On the whole that 


judgment holds good. Indeed, in the last few months - 


the business of state seems to have been more ordered 
and more expeditious, not only than in the Churchill 
era, but than in the Attlee era as well. There have 
been occasional exceptions, of which the prolonged 
dithering over the call-up compromise was an obvious 
example. But, in general, the journalist in Whitehall 
now less frequently trips over what seem to be fully 
documented decisions, only to find that—because (in 
Labour’s day) Ernest Bevin has objected or (in Sir 
Winston’s day) the Cabinet has only belatedly got round 
to discussing the matter—they are suddenly reversed 
or returned, amid departmental recriminations, to an 
inchoate form. This much is pure gain. 

It also seems to be fairly apparent what has brought 
about the change. As far as the outsider can see, staring 
through his glass darkly, individual Ministers, in their 
capacity as departmental heads, have more effective 
powers of initiative under this Government than under 
its immediate predecessors. It is from the departments 
that the main proposals now seem to surge forward, and 
straight up to Cabinet level. They are not sifted first 
through the appropriate executive member of the union 
of sub-Prime Ministers (as in the Labour period), nor 
do they have to wait their turn at the back of a long 
queue outside the Cabinet door, while brilliant—but 
time-consuming —- one-man dissertations on the 
hydrogen bomb go on inside it. 

What happens when there is disagreement in the 
Cabinet with particular departmental proposals, as there 
no doubt sometimes is, is more obscure ; but this is a 
matter that is—or ought to be—obscure under any 
administration, until the leading figures in it look back 
from their old age and are willing to reminisce for his- 
_ tory’s sake, The general impression, however, is that 
the solutions found for disagreements in this Govern- 
ment have been tidier, more ordered, and more in line 


with the individual departments’ wishes than usual. 
This, in short, seems to be an administration in which 
most policy decisions have come up from below, instead 
of being imposed by sudden Prime Ministerial direc- 
tives from above. There have, of course, been some 
such Prime Ministerial initiatives ; shortly after the 
election, it looked as if there was going to be a rather 
alarming crop of them, But experience has suggested 
that whenever these initiatives prove to be rather 
woolly, for example in a sudden upsurge of enthusiasm 
for profit-sharing or for a new deal in industrial 
relations, they are very sensibly remitted to depart- 
ments or Cabinet committees, for sober and detailed 
consideration there. There have been no public 
examples since the election of Ministers marching along 
in one direction, and then suddenly getting a peremp- 
tory order for “action this day” to march along in 
another. 


* 


If this is a fair picture of the working of the Eden 
Government, it provides a useful background to discus- 
sion of possible changes in its membership and com- 
position. The first point to emphasise, of course, is 
that if Ministers in their individual departments are to 
be the mainspring of the Eden system, then it is 
important to keep those Ministers wound up for action. 
Fortunately, an unusually adequate number of them 
seem to be wound up for action already. They are 
wound up, very largely but by no means reprehensibly, 
by widespread personal ambition. There are still—to 
the Conservative mind and to most other minds as well 
—a series of -distortions left over from the postwar 
period to be cleared up in almost every department, a 
number of obvious goals to be reached, and plenty of 
scope for personal reputations to be made in reaching 
them. And most Ministers know it. 

This does not mean, of course, that the structure of 
Government is now in a state of dynamic equilibrium. 
For one thing, there is a danger that, as individual 
Ministers’ tenures of office expand, the pleasures of 
pressing forward to the Cabinet’s attention may pall, 
and the pleasures of a quiet life become more apparent. 
For another, there may be certain departments in which 
the pleasures of a quiet life—and of allowing awkward 
problems to pile up in the pending tray—may loom 
too large already. There are some people, for example, 
who would now prefer to see a man of ambition at the 
Home Office, rather than a succession of statesmen of 
quietly impeccable taste. But, in general, both at minis- 
terial level and a little below it, the Conservatives have 
no obvious shortage of pushful young men ; there is 
merely a shortage of high places for them to push to, 
Sir Anthony would be wise to remember this. If he 
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purposes to shuffle some of his senior Ministers about, 
he should not shuffle them into posts where they will 
continue to block the bottleneck at the top ; he should 
keep those who are indispensable in their present 
offices, and shuffle any misfits out of the Government 
altogether. 


* 


This leads to consideration of the position of the 
most indispensable Minister of all, and to what is quite 
certainly the most important thing that needs to be 
said about any prospective changes in the Government. 
Ir has been widely reported that, just at the moment 
when there at last seems to be no need for a Deputy 


Prime Minister to co-ordinate domestic policy, Mr 


Butler wants to move out of the Treasury into precisely 
that office. One question to be asked is what on earth 
he would do there. There are a few non-financial 
matters for which some co-ordination of Government 
policy is needed ; this is the job that seems so far to 
have been undertaken mainly by the Lord Chancellor, 
who has often been surprisingly good at it but who 
might occasionally benefit from help by a colleague 
with an imaginative rather than a legalistic attitude of 
mind. But this would in no way be a major office of 
state. The real task of co-ordination at the moment is 
a financial one ; the one thing that the departmental 
programmes of the more forward-looking Conservative 
Ministers have in common is that all of them need 
more money. It is inconceivable that the Treasury 
would allow the task of rationing the money between 
these programmes to be undertaken by anybody but a 
Chancellor ; least of all could it be done by an ex- 
Chancellor, jogging fitfully— and with inevitable 
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embarrassment—at his successor’s elbow. If Mr; Butler 
were to leave the Treasury now, he would be moving 
out of a major co-ordinating role into a minor one. 

This would be a very great pity. It need not be 
denied that Mr Butler’s stock has falien quite sharply 
in the last few months. But he will be making a sad 
mistake if he takes this too much to heart. Politics js 
a funny business, full of inexplicable accidenis, and 
Mr Butler’s present loss of prestige is to be explained 
much more in terms of unfortunate accidents (he has 
had his full share of good luck in the past) and errors 
of presentation than by any defects in his policies. The 
current may easily flow the other way in a month or 
two. In any case, the only question that should be 
asked is where Mr Butler could be of most value to 
the country. There is no doubt that he is of most 
value to it at the Treasury. During his four years there, 
he has held the Government to the right policy of 
moving back from compulsive planning to reliance upon 
the mechanisms of freedom ; if he were to leave the 
Treasury now, there would be a real danger that any 
successor, less committed to virtue, might gradually 
slide back towards the easy expediency of direct con- 
trols. And that would be the quickest single way of 
turning the—still very delicate—engine of Conservative 
progress into reverse. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s need, six months after the 
election, is not to revise the basic structure or machinery 
of his administration. It is merely to keep the present 
machinery moving forward, and to increase its tempo a 
little here and there. To do this he will have to face 
the embarrassment of asking some of his colleagues who 
are in the wrong places to retire gracefully. He should 
be equally firm in asking others to be cheerful about 
staying in the right places. 


An Experiment with Time 


INCE September the United Nations Assembly, 

sixty delegations strong, has sat in New York, 
nominally representing the collective wisdom of the 
peoples of the world, nominally engaged in bringing 
them more peace, security and prosperity. How many 
among the hundreds of delegates would honestly claim 
that it has fulfilled either of these functions ? How 
many positive achievements could they point to ? 
How many of the world’s two billion inhabitants are 
even conscious of the fact that the Assembly is doing 
anything at all? And, indeed, is it ? 

A patina of age is already settling not only on the 
edifice off 42nd Street but also on the rites performed 
therein. Age brings with it acceptance, and it now 
seems to be accepted by many people as the most 
natural thing in the world that statesmen, officials and 
experts, of whom some at least could be usefully serving 
the peoples who pay their salaries, should be closeted 


for three or four months every year in Manhattan, 
engaged in debates the principal product of which 1s 
a mountain range of mimeographed records that nobody 
will ever read. Month after month the speakers drone 
on ; the secretariat, completing bulky reports on esoteric 
subjects only to see them quietly pigeon-holed, 1 
promptly asked to produce more ; committees, sub- 
committees, expert committees, and provisional com- 
mittees (usually self-perpetuating) are formed and shot 
out into the void like particles in a cloud chamber ; 
and nobody is moved to ask the anguished question: 
“ How long, O Lord, how long?” They know the 
answer. 

The tedious performance does not, of course, lack 
critics ; but they are mainly of the wrong kind. The 
Assembly’s brontosaurian antics make it an excellent 
target both for those who dislike the whole ids of 
co-operation on a world scale, and for those who fondly 
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believe that a world. riven between parliamentary 
democracy and variegated despotisms is already ripe 
for universal federation. Admittedly, within the United 
Nations system itself there are some cool heads who 
recognise the Assembly’s disease and from time to time 
seek to apply palliatives. The Secretary-General has 
wrestled like Laocéon with its serpentine tangles, and 
has managed to prune the odd tentacle here and there. 
Committees have been formed—supreme irony—to 
discuss how to shorten the lives of other committees. 
But the only proven means of getting the Assembly 
to break up is to ensure that Christmas arrives punctu- 
ally on December 25th every year ; and even that does 
pot always do the trick. 

Solemnly, sadly, orator after orator laments the scant 
attention that press and public pay to the Assembly’s 
quaintly named “ activities,” the tendency to by-pass 
it shown by governments that happen to want to get 
something actually done, the derision with which states 
both great and small ignore its pleas for good behaviour, 
the bottomless pit of oblivion into which its painfully 
agreed and amended resolutions sink each year. Few 
of these salaried mourners, or .of their somnolent 
audiences, seem to feel any duty to think out for them- 
selves why these things should be so. Yet the explana- 
tion can be given very briefly. The quality in which 
the Assembly is most fatally lacking can, in fact, be 
put into one word: brevity. 


THE ECON 


* 


>. 


Unless it can achieve brevity, there is indeed no 
hope for it. Well-wishers of the United Nations can, 
and do, patiently explain to the impatient and the 
sceptical that Uno cannot exercise powers to maintain 
peace that it has not been given. They can explain 
that it cannot function as a true clearing-house for 
helpful suggestions when one half of the world’s peoples 
are sealed off from the other by totalitarian controls. 
But they cannot explain why, given these obvious and 
strict limits to the organisation’s effectiveness, the 
annual rites should always be so tedious, so costly, 
and so overwhelmingly pointless. 

Collectively, the delegations and their governments 
are responsible for the undoubted fact that the Assem- 
bly becomes “‘ news” only when something unusually 
foolish happens. This year it has caught the world’s 
ear only by provoking France to withdraw, and, two 
months later, coaxing it to return ; by keeping Italy, 
Ceylon, Austria, Japan and other worthy nations 
Waiting on its doorstep while those two odd entities, 
Formosa and Outer Mongolia, snarl on the mat ; and by 
getting ludicrously stuck over the selection of next 
year's Security Council; Any real town meeting that 
ran on so long and to such little purpose would be 
broken up by a rightly exasperated citizenry. 

Meanwhile, there looms on the horizon what is, in 
this context, the appalling prospect that the Assembly 
will soon comprise not 60 delegations but 78. Each 
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of the newcomers will, without question, claim as full 
a hearing as the present members. Must future Assem- 
blies, then, run for five or six months a year? And 
what after that? There will still be more than 78 
sovereign governments, and their numbers will pre- 
sumably increase as other territories attain indepen- 
dence. The British Commonwealth alone, which has 
already provided Uno with thirteen members, may 
provide another score in due time. Once the Assembly 
acquires over a hundred members, it might as well 
remain in continuous session, and thus save the dele- 
gates from dispersing each year with the dispiriting 
feeling that nothing has been achieved. But, before 
this expansio ad absurdum is completed, cannot some- 
thing be done to restore its good name ? 


* 


Surely something can. In the current issue of the 
unofficial British journal, United Nations News, there 
is advanced one of those ideas that often have all the 
more impact because they are cast in an ironic form. 
There may be better ideas for cutting the length of 
Assemblies down to sane proportions, restoring their 
dignity, reducing their cost to the taxpayer, saving 
mental wear and tear on senior diplomats, and penalis- 
ing frivolous mischief-making—but they have not yet 
been put forward. Briefly, it is argued that, since the 
Assembly is above all a gigantic sounding-board, the 
equivalent of a radio or television network, those who 
exploit it as such should buy their time. 

There need be no outcry that this would silence 
poorer nations at the expense of richer ones. On the 
contrary, it could be arranged to “soak the rich” as 
effectively as income tax does in Britain. For what 
is worth saying can, in any UN debate, be said in a few 
minutes ; and each delegation could be allowed those 
first few minutes free of charge—after which a steeply 
rising scale of charges would make marathon speakers 
add to Uno’s finances so generously that more taciturn 
nations could reduce their statutory contributions. Nor 
need it be feared that some notoriously defaulting 
governments would never settle their bills. The skilled 
engineers who have equipped the Assembly hall with 
microphones, headphones, and simultaneous trans- 
lation, could easily ensure that all these were cut off 
the instant an orator’s cash payment, previously inserted 
into a coin-box, ran out — and perhaps they could 
arrange that the speaker’s podium descended into the 
nether world like a cinema organ keyboard at the same 
moment. 

Who would lose by the adoption of some such fool- 
proof, fair-shares system ? Assemblies would be cut 
to a fraction of their present length, to the advantage 
of taxpayer and weary statesman alike. The neediest 
nation would still have its say (and its vote), plus the 
satisfaction of seeing any delegation whose volubility 
exceeded its sense of thrift paying through the nose 
into the common funds, Delegates wauld soon be 
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discouraged (by their own ministers of finance) from 
frivolous mischief-making, outbursts of spleen, and the 
propounding of projects known in advance to be futile. 
The meek would inherit the town meeting of the earth. 
And—which is perhaps most valuable of all—people 
might again begin to listen to what is said in the 
Assembly. Short, pithy speeches are always more likely 
to be reported than long-winded ones. Short, pithy 
Assemblies might recapture the public attention and 
respect that long-winded ones. have lost. 


What is the alternative ? To watch the expanding 


universe .of jargon, bickering, and platitude on 42nd 
Street absorb more and more time, energy and money, 


Too Big for 


IFTEEN years ago, the Barlow Commission 
recommended that a curb should be placed 
upon the further growth of London. Since the war, 
successive Governments have endorsed this recom- 
mendation. Attempts have been made to limit the 
sprawl not only of London, but of the other four 
obviously overcrowded industrial areas of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The present 
Minister of Housing is an enthusiast for this policy. 
But, at the moment, his ideas are meeting with only 
very limited success, 

The accompanying chart explains why. Men go 
where jobs are created. And, after a period of fairly 
strict control through the Board of Trade’s licensing 
system after the war, industrial development is once 
again booming in the immediate vicinity of London 
and Birmingham. Last year, for example, 29 per cent 
of the new factory space autherised by the Board of 
Trade was earmarked for the London region—an area 


- which extends roughly 30 miles out from Charing 


Cross. The boom in the Birmingham area is smaller but 
of longer standing ; industrial development in the West 
Midlands region has accounted for about 12 per cent 
of new factory space licensed in the last three years. 
The chart shows quite plainly why these increases 
have occurred. In the early postwar years, much indus- 
trial development that would otherwise have taken place 
in or near London and Birmingham was steered by 
Board of Trade controls into the development areas. 
But recently the employment needs of the development 
areas (which used to be called the distressed areas) have 
seemed less pressing ; and the controls have therefore 
been considerably relaxed. The Board of Trade does 
still generally refuse to admit new firms into the London 
region ; but it does very little to check the real force 
behind London’s new industrial building, which is the 
demand for extensions by the prosperous businesses 
already there. It is now a very rare thing for any of 


these firms to be denied permission to expand their 
activities locally. 
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while Uno’s own High Commissioner for Refugees 
must tramp the world to scrape up pitifully inadequate 
funds, and good folk in many countries, who, unlike 
the Assembly orators, seek no fame, plod along wet 
streets to collect coppers for the UN Children’s Fund > 
To see the paper mountains rise to Alpine heights in 
a hundred dusty archive rooms while sixty governments 
can find only fifteen observers to watch the Israelj- 
Egyptian frontier ? To see the United Nations itself 
fade slowly away behind thickening clouds of public 
boredom ? Human ingenuity ought to be able to do 
better than that; and the first and most practicable 
remedy is surely a stiff dose of brevity. 


their Bounds 


It is not self-evident that such a policy is wrong. 
There are many people who would argue that, since 
the hope of economic progress rests upon investment 
in success, nothing should be done to obstruct it. And 
if a successful firm on the Great West Road is told that 
it may not expand on the vacant site next door, but 
should go to the other end of the country, 
the result may be that the expansion does not take place 
at all. But it is important to look at the problem also 
from the point of view of the Ministry of Housing. 
For some years now employment has been increasing 
in the big cities—and especially in and near London— 
both absolutely and as a proportion of the national total. 
When the new factory projects recently licensed for 
this region have become bricks and mortar, this increase 
in employment is certain to be accelerated, perhaps 


LICENCES FOR NEW FACTORY SPACE 


od LONDON REGION 
WEST MIDLAND REGION 
WS DEVELOPMENT AREAS 





very considerably. And this is liable to make nonsense 
of the principles on which present town planning 
policies are based. 

It will make nonsense, for example, of the idea of a 
broad green belt around the big cities : a green belt, 
however excellent in theory, is merely a mischievous 
and itieffective restriction if it gets in the way of 2 
vast number of people striving to live reasonably near 
their place of work. Even more-obviously, it will ups<t 
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the development plans of such unfortunate bodies as 
the London and Birmingham councils. Partly because 
of the need to replace their densely packed slums by 
modern buildings—but still more because of the need 
to make extra land available for roads, schools, parks, 
and congested industries—the population housed 
within the present boundaries of these two cities will 


fall, considerably and inevitably, over the next twenty . 


years. Bigger and higher blocks of flats in the cities 
might slow this fall, but not by much. The London 
County Council estimates its overspill or export surplus 
between now and 1975 at 330,000 ; Birmingham esti- 
mates its at 250,000. Both authorities, particularly 
London, are surrounded by other congested areas facing 
similar problems. But, clearly, if all these people—and 
some more besides—continue to work in or near 
London and Birmingham, houses will have to be pro- 
vided for them well beyond the present urban boun- 
daries. The new suburban sprawl in the next fifteen 
years therefore threatens to dwarf its prewar counter- 
part, and the only effect of the Green Belt will be to 
drive London’s tentacles still further out into the 
country. The Ministry of Housing’s policy—and that 
of all the local authorities concerned—is based upon 
the belief that this would be a very bad thing. 


* 


The result, of course, is that the Ministry, and the 
local authorities under its wing, is now trying to follow 
a policy that is diametrically opposed to the laisser faire 
ideas of the Board of Trade. For some time, firms 
that have got Board of Trade permission to expand 
in London have found it more difficult to overcome 
objections from the lecal planning authorities than 
firms that have got Board of Trade permission to 
expand elsewhere. But Mr Sandys is now taking more 
positive additional steps. He has strengthened the 
LCC’s hand in its attempts to modify the enormous 
expansion of office accommodation now occurring in 
central London. He is cutting the provision of new 
industrial land in congested cities as specified in their 
plans. He is urging the LCC to acquire vacated indus- 
trial premises so as to forestall their reoccupation. This 
last point, indeed, emphasises the absurdity of the 
present situation. At considerable cost (of which it 
would have to bear half itself) the LCC is being 
encouraged to convert away from industrial use any 
factory that falls vacant, in order to ensure that there 
13 less industry in its area ; while at the same time the 
Board of Trade may be allowing two new factories to 
be built down the road, in order to ensure that there is 
more. A basic contradiction in public policy has there- 
fore become apparent. 

It is usually a course of weakness to suggest that a 
Committee or commission should look into a particular 
problem. But the Barlow recommendations are now 
fifteen years old ; like so many wartime reports, they 
belong to an age which had had no experience of the new 


a: 


administrative and industrial revolutions. What would. 
a new inquiry be likely to recommend ? It would, 
presumably, come to one of four conclusions : 


(1) It might reiterate the original Barlow recommenda- 
tion, and remind the Government exactly what that 
recommendation was. It was that Board of Trade controls 
over location should be limited to the power to restrict 
industrial growth in places where it was clearly undesir- 
able, starting (and possibly finishing) with the London 
area. A resuscitation of the. Barlow recommendation 
now would confine Board of Trade controls to a much 
narrower front than at present, but would make them 
fully effective there. 


(2) Alternatively, a new inquiry might recommend that 
the Board of Trade’s controls should be scrapped 
altogether ; it might point out that the powers possessed 
by the local planning authorities would suffice on their 
own to limit industrial growth in the most congested 
areas, if they were harnessed to this task under national 
supervision. If Mr Thorneycroft were to lay down his 
responsibility, Mr Sandys would get the opportunity to 
lay down policies—and they would be policies that were 
consistent with the rest of his programme. This, however, 
would mean that controls of considerable economic im- 
portance would be wielded by a department that need 
not be sensitive to industrial requirements, which does 
not seem very wise. 

(3) An inquiry might suggest that there should be 
more emphasis on inducements, and less on controls, in 
implementing the Barlow policy. For example, public 
money might be spent on setting up trading estates and 
other industrial facilities in areas that seemed to be well 
placed to attract workers away from London, Birmingham 
and other crowded cities. 

(4) Finally, an inquiry might recommend instead that 
the Barlow principle should be virtually abandoned, in 
order to lift restraints on industrial investment in an 
economy that needs investment so urgently. But, if this 
were done, several other aspects of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing’s policy would have to be abandoned at the same 
time : plans for green belts would have to be drastically 
modified, there would have to be more emphasis on 
building large blocks of flats, and so on. The economic, 
as well as the social, cost of any such policy would have 
to be carefully weighed. It would be likely, so far as 
London is concerned, to be very considerable. 


It has not been the object of this article to say which of 
these courses should be followed. The issue is, indeed, 
a very difficult one, as it always is when economy and 
amenity conflict, since the two opposing sets of argu- 
ments, being on quite different planes, never make 
direct contact with each other. The only dogmatic 
statement that can be made is that the present course 
should not be followed any longer. This course is for 
the Ministry of Housing to remember that the Barlow 
principle exists, and for the Board of Trade (which 
operates the key control) to forget it : for Mr Sandys 
to put on the screws while Mr Thorneycroft takes them 
off. The two Ministers would be wise to get together, 
or else ask for q new committee to arbitrate between 
them, 
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Notes of the Week | 
ee 


Labour’s Unprofitable Hush 


LOUD hush can be heard in the Labour party as every- 

body is busy making alliances with everybody else, in 
order to show what a moderate chap he is. Mr Bevan even 
had a soirée with Labour’s group of trade union MPs this 
week. When Mr Attlee agreed to stay on in the party leader- 
ship for a few months, his professed object was to secure a 
breathing space for armistices of precisely this kind. But at 
what cost to Labour’s future are they being won? One 
casualty of this frigid peace may be the “ rethinking” of 
policy. It has now fortunately been confirmed that the 
working parties which are to undertake this re-thinking 
will co-opt sympathisers from outside. It is to be hoped that 
the newcomers will bring in some fresh ideas, for they are 
going to be badly needed. Mr Griffiths indicated at a press 
conference last week that his conception of the terms of 
reference for one of the first of these working parties—that 
on “equality”—is that it should set out along the old, 


familiar, dead-end: road of trying to think up new taxes to 


soak the rich. It is quite clear that he considers that these 
reports will have served their purpose if they are publicity 
documents that avoid giving offence to the various shades of 
emotion already contained in the party. Unity is regarded 
as the most important objective now. 


* 


The same blight threatens re-thinking about organisation. 
Here some outsiders have got the impression that, by push- 
ing the party’s nose down to the policy grindstone, Mr 
Morgan Phillips has pushed aside the dagger aimed at the 
heart of Transport House. This is not quite fair. Nomin- 
ally, at any rate, the main proposals of the Wilson committee 
have been accepted, although little enthusiasm is being 
shown about such awkward matters as improving the 
lot of agents in marginal seats at the expense of those in 
safe areas. The one proposal that has definitely been 
dropped is a less grievous casualty than might appear at 
first sight. A special standing sub-committee to run the 
organisation is not, after all, to be set up ; but the existing 
organisation sub-committee should be able to do 
the job quite well, now that an important change is to be 
made in its constitution. Hitherto the chairman of this com- 
mittee has been the chairman of the party (and he, of course, 
has been far too busy to exercise any control over Transport 
House) ; but now the committee is to appoint a chairman 
of its own. Moreover, a special sub-committee is to be set 
up to deal with regional and field organisation—and it will 
consist of the Wilson committee, plus the new chairman of 
the organisation sub-committee (a job which Mr Wilson 
may still get). 


7 


It is, however, quite true that this chosen structure wil] 
not push Mr Morgan Phillips himself as far out into the 
snow as Mr Wilson had originally wished. But Mr Wilson, 
although he must be annoyed at some of the recent 
manceuvres of old party-stagers against him, apparently does 
not want to be beastly to Mr Phillips now. The blunt fact 
is that the more active spirits in the party are beginning to 
feel that unity can best be maintained by not taking the most 
embarrassing—which mean the most effective—steps 
towards establishing a new policy or a new organisational 
structure. Mr Attlee should consider very carefully whether 
this really is what he was aiming at when he decided to defer 
his retirement. These are the months of the lotus eaters, 
and they should have been months of reform. 


Competing Over What? 


wo things were made clear in Wednesday’s debate 
about restrictions on broadcast discussions. One was 
that most backbenchers were seething with a quite unpar- 
liamentary resentment, although it was a resentment that 
was generally urbanely expressed. Much of this resent- 
ment was directed against fellow-MPs whom the BBC 
regard as airworthy, but it was also vented against news- 
paper editors who regard themselves as “directors general 
of the nation.” |It is a natural human failing to regard a 
forthright statement by anybody with whom one does not 
agree as an example of intolerable bossiness ; but it is 
terribly dangerous thing to reach for statutory powers to 
put that bossiness down. 
The second point was that nobody seriously tried to 
pretend that broadcast discussions by outsiders may pre- 
judice voting in Parliamentary divisions ; while what Sit 
Robert Boothby says in a broadcast discussion could con- 
ceivably influence the way in which Sir Robert Boothby 
votes in a division, Sir Anthony Eden’s vote is hardly 
likely to be prejudiced through his having been mesmerised, 
within the preceding fortnight, by Mr A. J. P. Taylor's 
face. The principal, and revealing, argument advanced 
by both Dr Hill and Mr Attlee was that broadcast dis- 
cussions may compete with, not prejudge, Parliamentary 
debates. This would be true only if MPs designed their 
speeches in Parliament as propaganda to lay before the 
people, instead of as representations to the Government of 
what the people wants (or ought to want); perish that 
thought, even if it too often happens to be true. 
Meanwhile the problem is to go-before a Select Cr 
mittee, though with the specific understanding that the 
principle of some limitation to the anticipation of Parlia- 
mentary debates” is desirable. The members of the Sclect 
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Committee would be wise to begin their task by re-reading 
the speeches made in Wednesday’s debate ; and by taking 
note of the manifestations of some MPs’ subconsciouses 
that have now been left as litter on the floor of the House. 
Nothing that was said during the debate justifies the con- 
tention that any restriction of free speech on the air can 
be in anybody’s except individual MPs’ interests. Those 
who are not MPs are justified in getting very angry about 
this decision to continue the gag. 


THE E 


Forward to Tax Reform? 


R BUTLER’S speeches during the committee stage of 
M the Finance Bill have been interesting chiefly for the 
light they may throw upon the broad state of Government 
thinking about the purchase tax and the profits tax. Early 
on in these debates Mr Gaitskell had said that he feared 
that Mr Butler might intend to move from the present 
differential purchase tax towards a flat rate sales tax levied 
on all commodities ; and he intimated that the Opposition 
would bitterly oppose this. It is impossible to avoid the 
suspicion that, in making this accusation, Mr Gaitskell was 
seizing a fairly simple opportunity to be a prophet. It would 
be easy for him to remember what his expert advisers were 
recommending as future broad objectives during his own 
days at the Treasury, to hint darkly that the Government 
might progress towards them, and to say in advance that 
this would be a very wicked thing to do. 

But his tactics have had some interesting results. Two 
weeks ago Mr Butler said that although “at present no 
decision has been taken” about a sales tax and although 
there are no “ ready-made schemes” in his pocket, yet 
“there is plenty for the present Government and a future 
Government to consider.” This week he said that he would 
“make bold to suggest that tax critics and tax experts in 
the future will not be ungrateful to me for . . . broadening 
the scope ” of the present purchase tax, by bringing in some 
articles previously exempt. This new breadth does, of 
course, make the transition to a sales tax easier. 


* 


As regards present profits taxes, Mr Butler said this 
week that he thought that “it would have been a very 
good idea” to adopt the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation that he should replace them by a 
Corporations’ tax (i.e, a flat percentage tax on companies’ 
profits, which would not vary according to the way, and 
the form, in which profits are used for distribution or for 
Ploughing to reserve). But he indicated that he had shied 
away from any good ideas this time because he felt that 
he could not “encourage” dividend distributions in a 
Budget that was meant to restrain consumption. He went 
out of his way, however, to pay tribute to the way in which 
both the majority and the minority of the Royal Com- 
mission had performed their work, and to make clear that 
the commission’s “ conclusions are not prejudged by this 
Budget, which is an emergency Budget.” For next April, 
as far as profits tax is concerned, and perhaps for later 
Budgets as sales tax, there is now surely a hopeful 
smell of broad tax reform in the air. 


Cyprus Emergency 


HE declaration of a state of emergency in Cyprus is an 

odious and risky necessity. It is odious for obvious 
reasons ; it is risky because the authorities may now have 
to choose between inflaming the situation still further by 
making martyrs, or making a mockery of their own pro- 
nouncements ; but it is a necessity because no solution of 
the problem is possible until the present violence has been 
stopped. No British Government can let the impression 


‘arise that it has been intimidated by the outrages of 


terrorists. The penalties now to be imposed—death for 
carrying arms and life imprisonment for sabotage—may 
seem draconian ; but the man on the spot must be allowed 
to decide for himself what is necessary to restore order and 
it is hard to imagine anyone better fitted to do this than Sir 
John Harding. 

Mr Lennox Boyd said on Monday that the Government 
recognises that to declare a state of emergency does not 
provide a solution. This is encouraging ; so are various 
indications that the Government is trying hard to find a 
solution along the only lines that now seem possible. 
According to unofficial reports, it has decided that it could 
go so far as to acknowledge the principle of self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus, without committing itself to any definite 
date. This would be a step forward, but unfortunately 
Archbishop Makarios may meanwhile have to take a step 
back if he is not to lose all his influence to the extremists. 
The proposal that he made some weeks ago to the Governor 
—that Britain should make just some such declaration on 
self-determination—evidently provoked strong criticism 
from the more extreme Cypriots; and he may now be 
forced to accept their view that to agree to self-determina- 
tion without nailing the British down to any definite date 
would amount to deferring enosis to the Greek kalends. 

Next week the House of Commons is to debate Cyprus. 
Whatever the Colenial Secretary has to tell it, it is to be 
hoped that nobody will try to make party capital out of this 
very serious and tragic situation. The Labour Party, in 
particular, should remember that the postwar Labour 
ministries are every bit as responsible for the present mess 
in Cyprus as is the present Conservative cabinet ; and that 
if the Cypriot nettle had been firmly grasped years age 
before ever the Greek and Turkish governments stung their 
fingers, Britain’s allies in the eastern Mediterranean would 
not now be at loggerheads with it and with each other, 
and British soldiers would not now be being murdered in 
Cyprus. 


Pistols Out in Berlin 


HE Soviet commandant in Berlin, General Dibrova, 
caused a flurry this week by informing his American 
counterpart that East Berlin was no longer occupied territory 


but the capital of a sovereign East German state. The ' 


sector, escorted by a United States officer. The car was 
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held up because its radio transmitte. was maintaining con- 
tact with the American headquarters. 


It is unlikely that General Dibrova meant to announce | 


that the four-power status of Berlin was completely ended. 
He would not be in office himself if it were. On the other 
hand, his statement, and his announcement that he would 
convey the outcome of the talk to the East German authori- 
ties, confirm that last September’s Soviet treaty conferring 
“ sovereignty ” on the “ German Democratic Republic ” has 
unpleasant practical implications for Berlin. Soviet military 
rights in Berlin were retained, but all matters concerning 
access to the city for civilians were placed in East German 
hands, and an Allied protest against raising the Autobahn 
tax was referred by the Russian commandant to Herr 
Grotewohl. The Russians evidently feel they have here 
a further means of forcing recognition of the East German 
state. They intend to make the western occupation officials 
subject themselves to its laws inside the eastern sector of 
the city. It is nothing new for the Soviet sector to be 
regarded by the East German authorities as the capital of 
their state, and the West Germans go almost as far them- 
selves in regarding West Berlin for practical purposes as a 
Land. But it is new for the Soviet commandant to press 
East German laws on western officers, and the attempt will 
need to be firmly rejected. 

On all such occasions the West Berlin government imme- 
diately demands a fresh assurance that the western powers 
are determined to maintain their position in the city, and 
Dr Suhr has done so again. Although it is not three months 
since the western governments solemnly reasserted that the 
status of Berlin was not changed by the Soviety treaty with 
the Grotewohl regime, they might well send another re- 
minder to Moscow. The American reaction on the spot 
has been as categorical as could be desired. But it is certain 
that more trouble can be expected from the “ people’s 
police.” Frenzied threats have been directed against the 
West Berliners for their demonstration after the Geneva 
conference ; and the British commandant has had to call on 
General Dibrova to prevent the “ reckless use of firearms”, 
on the sector border. The western forces will have to show 
that they can protect “their” Germans or even the 
courageous Berliners will lose confidence. 


Cabinet Crisis in Bonn 


D’ ADENAUER has returned to the Bundestag after his 
serious illness to face a cabinet crisis which has arisen 
owing to the failure of the Geneva conference. The Free 
Democratic Party chairman, Dr Dehler, and his colleague, 
Herr Middelhauve, economic minister in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, made speeches in which the refusal of the 
Chancellor and Dr von Brentano to hold bilateral talks with 
Mr Molotov was attacked, and a revision of the Paris 
treaties was demanded. The chance to make joint denunci- 
ations of the Soviet government’s refusal to hold free 
elections was lost. As a result Dr Adenauer lost patience 
with Dr Dehler, who frequently makes unwise speeches, 
and he demanded an assurance in writing that the Free 
Democrats would support the policy of the government to 
which they belong during the remainder of its period of 
office. He was backed by his own party and by the other 
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member of the coalition, the German Party, in refusing 
to accept verbal assurances, though President Heuss inter. 
vened to plead for a meeting with the offending Dr Dehler. 

This cabinet crisis brought out the latent split among 
the Free Democrats, some of. whom—particularly 
in Berlin—want to see Dr Dehler go and some new leader 
elected who would not toy with Mr Molotov, while others 
go further than Dr Dehler in the other direction. Over 
the whole party hangs the threat that the Christian Demo- 
crats will do away with the present electoral system in 
favour of something like the British system ; in this case, 
the FDP would decline into the position of the British 
Liberal Party. The divergent views within its ranks account 
for the fact that the party issues policy declarations which 
are full of contradictions, with something to please Dr 
Adenauer in one passage and a heart-warmer for Mr 
Molotov and the Social Democrats in the next. This 
dangerous way of conducting politics leaves the German 
public with only one impression—that Dr Adenauer and 


his foreign minister have in some way failed to do enough 
for reunion. 


Eyes on Greenock 


HE by-election at Gateshead West takes place next 

Wednesday, and that at Greenock on Thursday. 
Gateshead is rock-solid Labour (majority last May, 10,339), 
but Greenock could be much more fun. It was one of the 
oddities of the last election. Before the campaign every 
Labour supporter, with one exception, seemed to think that 
it was safe. The exception was Mr Hector McNeil, Labour 
member for the constituency since 1941, who went round 
telling his friends that he was in danger of losing it. In the 
event, he was very nearly proved to be right. His majority 
fell from 5,837 in 1951 to 1,033, and the swing to the 
Conservatives of 5.7 per cent was the seventh largest in any 
straight fight in the country. In the present by-election, 
which has been made necessary by Mr McNeil’s death, the 
Conservatives have only to mark up a further swing of 
1.4 per cent to capture the seat. 

They probably do not really expect to get ii. Many 
psephologists, who seem to be very annoyed with Greenock 
for so untidily and inexplicably exceeding both the national 
and the regional trend last May, believe that this must now 
be one of the hardest marginal Labour seats to overthrow ; 
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PARKINSON'S LAW 


This article, which appeared in The Economist 
of November 19th, is now being reprinted as 
a pamphlet, price 6d. including postage. 


Special prices for bulk orders: 1 dozen, 55.; 


6 dozen, 27s.; 12 dozen, 48s. 
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Maybe one day. a 


Let him play the radiogram and he’s happy enough ! But one day, maybe, instead 
of listening to the music-making of others, he will himself be the conductor of one 
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WELDING ELECTRODES AND MACHINES 


of the world’s great orchestras. Then, in giving pleasure to himself, he will give it 
to the millions who own a Philips radio. Even the deaf, in concert-halls equipped 
with Philips hearing aids, will be able to share his music. Philips records will carry 
his performances to the far corners of the earth. But, first, he will have used a 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Philips tape recorder to check and re-check every nuance of those perforrr ances, to 


achieve the interpretation that satisfies even his most exacting critic — himself. 


PHILIPS 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW 
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This nursery school forms part of the extensive development 
: | : scheme being carried out in the Shcikdom| of Kuwait. Other features 
u in this scheme, for which Cubitts were responsible, include an elementary 
school for over 800 pupils, built on similar lines, a construction 


i ty pes e camp for 7,000 workers, a supervisory ee 
AS Ry 43 all with full community services. 
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they say that the swing to the Conservatives which it showed 
last May should be enough to satisfy it for many years. 
There are also the usual suggestions that the general election 
result was due to Labour apathy (although the turn-out of 
nearly 78 per cent was, in fact, slightly above the national 
average). The general expectation therefore seems to be 
that Greenock will elect, with an increased proportion of 
the poll and possibly an increased majority, Labour’s Dr 
Dickson Mabon—who is described locally as a “clever 
wee man,” at a time when Labour at Westminster badly 
needs clever wee men, especially those who are aged only 
thirty. In view of the strange things that happened last 
May, however, Labour cannot count this chicken before he 
is hatched ; although why it cannot, in a constituency which 
it has held since the 1930s and which seems to be largely 
characterised by tenements and grime, remains one of the 
peculiarities imposed upon the electoral map of Britain by 
the last general election. 


= 


More for the Needy 


N the leap-frogging advance of national insurance benefits 
] and national assistance scales, national assistance will 
shortly be on top again. This week, new scales, to come 
into force on January 23rd, were announced ; they raise 
the allowance for a single householder from 37s. 6d. a week 
to 40s, and for a married couple from 63s. to 67s., with 
varying increases for dependants and for the blind and the 
tuberculous. 

When the better off pensioners got their weekly rise of 
7s. 6d. (11s. for a married couple) before the election, 
those on national assistance got an increase of only 2s. 6d. 
(4s. for a married couple). Although politics largely 
dictated this course—there are more unassisted pensioners 
than assisted—it could find one justification in the statistics. 
The increase in ordinary pensions lifted them to a level 
that more than compensated them for the increase in the 
official retail price index since 1946—it was in fact equal 
to the rise in the cost of living index of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service. National assistance scales, 
after their 2s. 6d. rise, were about 88 per cent greater than 
th¢ supplementary pensions paid by the Assistance Board 
in 1946, whereas the most that any appropriate price index 
could be said to have risen by the autumn of last year was 
70 per cent. This was the rise registered by the cost of 
the subsistence items in the official index of retail prices 
(subsistence being taken to mean food, clothing, fuel and 
light, but not rent and rates because the assistance scales 
are not intended to cover these, which are met separately). 

But ever since 1948, when the national assistance scheme 


replaced supplementary pensions, the changes in the Board’s , 
scales have tended to anticipate future rises in prices as well . 


as to compensate for past ones. This week’s decision con- 
tinues that policy. By October of this year the continuing 
rise in the cost of subsistence had very nearly caught up with 
the rise in assistance scales since 1946. The new- scales 
will thus restore a margin to meet further price rises. This 
is the right policy, and the Opposition is justified in pressing 
the Government to step up its pace. But this can only be 
done if there is a holiday in demanding parallel advances for 
those old-age pensioners who are not in need. 


Potato Politics 


R HEATHCOAT AMORY’S decision to allow imports of 
potatoes to start shortly has brought a sharp 
protest from the National Farmers’ Union. Last year 
no imports were allowed until late in the season. This 
year the home-grown crop of potatoes is much smaller and 
crops are also light on the Continent. The Ministry has 
acted now to ward off the danger of scarce supplies and 
high prices later on this winter. The farmers, however, 
have complained that such promptitude may “ affect the 
growers’ market for his crop adversely,” and could even 
“ defeat the object of the guaranteed price system introduced 
this year.” 

This is blatant nonsense. Potato growers have been 
guaranteed that they. will _get minimum prices (at present 
£10 12s. 6d. a ton), which will provide them with adequate 
protection in periods of plentiful home supplies. The dis- 
posal of surplus potatoes on these occasions is likely to 
involve the taxpayer in a heavy loss. But in periods of 
relative scarcity, like the present, market prices ris¢ above 
the guaranteed prices. The farmers cannot seriously regard 
it as part of their deal with the Government that they 
should be allowed to reap the highest possible prices in 
periods of scarcity, as well as getting the support of 
guaranteed prices in periods of plenty. Even this year, in 
making his announcement, Mr Heathcoat Amory has 
declared that imports will be controlled, so that prices of 
good quality potatoes will not “ be depressed to uneconomic 
levels ”; this, of course, is newspeak for saying that prices 
of British potatoes will still not be brought down to 
economic levels—in other words to the world market price. 

The real lesson for the public is that potato-growing in 
Britain is already dangerously over-protected. Quite apart 
from the assistance given by the Government guarantee and 
the close regulation of imports, the reconstituted Potato 
Marketing Board has powers to limit the acreage under 
production. This power may also be used to force up prices, 
although its use seems certain. to reduce farming efficiency 
by interfering with the growing of potatoes in crop rota- 
tions. Far from needing more protection, potato-growing 
in Britain would profit from rather less. 


‘“* Le Commonwealth ”’ 


HE French saying, “le dieu défini est le dieu fini,” is 
4% remarkably apposite to the Commonwealth—a word 
as untranslatable into French as the French pun is into 
English. Indeed, “Commonwealth ” in its modern seuse 
is untranslatable into any language ; and this in itself is 
an advantage, since it discourages attempts at a definition 
which, whenever one is made, always offends one or 
another of the members of the club. The word, like the 
thing-in-itself, rises unique and inexplicable above logic 
or consistency ; but it works. Its members, all seeing it as 
something slightly different, and working it in different 
degrees, are convinced of its value ; their conviction con- 
vinces outsiders. Burmese and Indonesian delegates to the 
recent meeting in Singapore of the Colombo Plan (which, 
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be it noted, started as a Commonwealth mutual aid arrange- 


ment and now extends far beyond it) solemnly impressed 
on Mr Marshall and Tengku Abdul Rahman, the chief 
ministers of Singapore and the Malayan Federation, that 
whatever they did they must hold to the Commonwealth. 

Not only is the word Commonwealth untranslatable ; it 
lias now no face value in English: it does not imply, for 
instance, re-distribution of national income among member- 
states. Its seventeenth-century application_to a republic 
with “ levelling ” tendencies had rather more meaning when 
it was adopted by the Australians for their federal state, 
for under that bond of federation the large states had to 
subsidise the small. (The Australians, with their ideas of 
a more closely knit empire, thus created a Commonwealth, 
while the Canadians, with their strong feelings against any 
formal, imperial organisation or central secretariat, shaped a 
Dominion, a Kingdom, and a Realm.) And the man who 
first applied the word to the changing British Empire was 
in fact a federalist and believed in a federal, or shared, 
empire. Lionel Curtis, before his death last week, saw 
the word shed all such meaning and cast off even 
the towline that linked it with the word “British.” But 
to have found the one word which could comprehend and 
leave workable but indefinable the new relations between 
Britain and its growing number of ex-dependencies is not 
the least claim of a remarkable servant of the British people 
to be remembered with respect and gratitude. 


Brown Study in Budapest 


]* Hungary Mr Rakosi seems to be firmly in the saddle 

again ; and since his return from a visit to Moscow he 
has been making his weight felt (and presumably carrying 
out his masters’ orders) on the economic front. Last month 
the central committee of the Party met and, after hearing a 
report from him, passed a long resolution on the improve- 
ment of industrial production ; and shortly afterwards the 
National Assembly-sat through a whole series of . speeches 
that summed up past achievements and failures and mapped 
out the way ahead. But for the planners in Budapest the 
way ahead, even with Mr Rakosi to guide them, looks 
sombre and murky. 

Hungary, like most of the satellites, is supposed ’to start 
next year a new five-year plan that will be co-ordinated with 
those of the Soviet Union and the rest of the bloc. But 
only the annual plan for 1956 is ready, and although the 
full five-year plan has not been abandoned, there is visible 
pessimism about the date of its completion. . According 
to Mr Berei, the president of the National Planning Office, 
the reason for the delay is the amount of “ deep and pro- 
found study and work” that is necessary. Hungary is not 
the only satellite to find difficulty in drafting a five-year plan 


in accordance with Moscow’s present wishes ; but its task _ 
. is particularly hard because since 1953 economic policy in 


Budapest has suffered from more violent oscillations and 
imternal conflicts than elsewhere in the bloc. It is true 


the Hungarian spokesmen claim that the present year has 
been a turning point in the development of their country’s 
economy, but they hasten to add that this is only by com- 
parison with the “ stagnation ” of 1954 when Mr Nagy was 
trying to imtroduce the “ new course.” 
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_, Mr. Nagy, indeed, has become a general-purpose < 

-goat—even though he is still seen at the tay It is he 
who is blamed for the planners’ gloomy estimate that no 
great improvement in Hungary’s economic situation can be 
expected next year. Another reason that is not mentioned 
is the sharp switch back to heavy industry that is contem. 
plated. Nearly 40 per cent of total investments are to 20 
to heavy industry, whose output is to increase by over 10 
per cent, while that of the light industries is actually to 
decline by 3.8 per cent. The arguments that are produced 
to show that the supply of consumer goods will not be 
unduly affected by these changes are not convincing ; and 
if the Hungarian worker finds that Mr Nagy’s promises of 
higher living standards are so short-lived, it is unlikely that 
he will feel moved by the central committee’s cai] for 
harder work and higher productivity. 


Two Tickets to Kashmir 


LL the turbulence of Tecent years has not prevented 
Kashmir from remaining a favourite resort for Indians 


"seeking to escape the summer heat of the plains. At this 


time of year, however, the valley of Srinagar is less fre- 
quented. India’s Soviet guests may, admittedly, feel in need 
of a few cool days, especially after their trying time in 
Calcutta, where the same “ masses” whom they profess to 
champion got too close for their comfort. But India can offer 
them many hilltops on which only a cool wind would blow 
in their faces. Their insistence on extending their original 
timetable in order to visit Kashmir can be interpreted only 
as a further experiment in embarrassing their hosts. 

_ Unseasonable as their visit may be, it is well 
timed for political trouble-making. A few months ago there 


was clamour in Pakistan for a “ liberation ” march into Kash- 


mir, inspired by the similar Indian march into Goa in 
August. The prime minister, Mr (formerly Chaudhri) 
Mohamad Ali, quickly provided a lightning conductor for 
some of this pressure by announcing that a national confer- 
ence on Kashmir would be held in Karachi. The conference, 
which ended this week, was an orderly affair, but it inevit- 
ably passed trenchant resolutions denouncing India’s 
obstruction of a plebiscite for the Kashmiris ; and in the 
streets outside, crowds shouted for a jehad—a holy war to 
free their fellow Moslems. The Kashmiris themselves have 
lately shown fresh signs of restlessness, and the Bakshi gov- 
ernment (which was installed in Srinagar by the Indians 
after their original nominee as premier, Sheikh Abdullah, 
had ‘been jailed for insubordination) has arrested many 
plebiscite. 

Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin could hardly have 
been expected to overlook this opportunity. Systematically, 
almost by rote, the Soviet government is exploiting evcty 
local conflict in Asia. It thas inflamed the Arab-Israch 
frontiers, encouraged the Afghans to step up their “ Pakhtu- 
nistan ” campaign, and now it has its finger in the Kashmir 
pie. It foresees, no doubt, that any Indian irritation this may 
earn it will be forgotten once a bluff Khrushchev speech 10 
Srinagar has incensed Pakistan and the Pakistani reactions 
have incensed India. ‘Thoughtful Indians may, however, 
note that Mr Mohamad Ali has: meanwhile been invited (0 
Peking ; and they may deduce that their two “ peace 
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loving ” visitors’ aim is not simply to endorse India’s stand 
on Kashmir, but to exploit yet another conflict between 
non-Communist nations for their own profit. 


Rings Round the Milk Rings 


ERHAPS the most revealing—although possibly the least 

publicised—feature of the latest report of the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts is its criticism of some milk 
suppliers for refusing a discount on milk supplied to schools, 
Local authorities have been responsible for supplying milk 
in schools since October, 1954, when they took over that 
duty (imposed on them by the Education Act of 1944) from 
the Ministry of Food. The Ministry of Education then 
said that it expected them to get competitive tenders for 
the supply of milk, as they do for the supply of the many 
other things that they buy in bulk. 

The Ministry was quite right to insist on this. Local 
authorities can reasonably expect a discount ; they buy a 
million gallons of milk a week, and their annual bill is some 
{10 million. Even when allowance is made for the cost of 
putting the milk in bottles of one third of a pint, and 
putting a straw in each, the cost of delivering 300 or 400 
bottles at one place is clearly much less thanedelivering the 
same number at separate houses. But the milk suppliers 
argue that the farmers, after all, have their fixed prices, 
and that their own margin was*fixed on the basis of the 
maximum retail price. Some retailers who did offer a dis- 
count were presented with an ultimatum by the wholesalers, 
who threatened to cut off their supplies. In London, where, 
as the committee says, the economies of distribution are 
highest, four big firms supplying 75 per cent of the school 
milk have all insisted on the maximum retail price. They 
were: two champions of free enterprise, United Dairies 
and Express Dairies ; and—just to make this matter non- 
political—the London and Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Societies. 

A meeting between representatives of the local authorities 
and the milk trade produced no concessions. But where 
the councils have tried toughness, toughness has paid. About 
a quarter of the local authorities have got their discount by 
refusing to buy at the maximum retail price, supplying in 
the meantime either milk tablets, dried milk, or nothing at 
all. Children replete with school dinners will hardly suffer 
if they drink less milk for a week or two, and those authori- 
ties that have not yet taken a firm line would be well advised 
to do so. Freedom to bargain works. 


University Bulge Ahead 


I’ his address to the Court of Liverpool University this 
week the Vice-Chancellor, Sir James Mountford, referred 
to the launching of an appeal for funds, and produced some 
telling statistics to show how necessary it is that private 
and industrial generosity should supplement state aid to 
He reminded his audience of figures 


the universities. 
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already published in the report of the University Grants 
Committee, showing that the real value of university 
building completed in the quinquennium 1947-52 was per- 
haps a quarter of the original estimate of £40 million which 
was accepted by Dr Dalton as representing the need. 

At that rate, and on the basis of 1947 prices, in the 

seven years 1947-54 the universities ought to have had 

£56 million expended on their buildings. Yet within that 
seven-year period, when building costs have risen steeply, 
they have, in fact, had only £22.5 million expended on 
them for that purpose, 
And that £22.5 million represented £15 million or less at 
1947 prices. 

The congestion is therefore already acute. But the 
future is much grimmer. More and more pupils stay at 
school until they are 17 or 18; and the “bulge” now 

lling the schools will be clamouring at the gates of the 
universities from October, 1961. The number of freshmen 
will then rise each year until 1966; as students stay for 
three or four years, the total university population will go 
on increasing up to 1970. Sir James Mountford estimates 
that even by 1963-64 it is likely to be half as large again 
as it is at present. 

There are, of course, some things that Sir James did not 
say. It is arguable that the existing universities might be 
wise to raise their standards rather than to digest all the 
numbers who, at present standards, would qualify for 
entry ; that the expanded and upgraded technical colleges, 
and perhaps some new university institutions, should have a 
greater share of them ; and even (dare one say it ?) that 
the universities. might get more money from the Treasury 
if they submitted to even a portion of the cost control 
over building operations that is obligatory for the schools. 
Moreover, it is only very recently that the universities 
have shown their awareness of the “bulge.” But it is 
impossible to deny the logic of Sir James’s principal con- 
clusion. If the “bulge” is to be accommodated in the 
universities, building for them ought to start now. 


Delay on the Gold Coast 


HE maneeuvres of the Gold Coast opposition groups, 

the National Liberation Movement and its allies, only 
make sense if their policy is to delay the granting of 
independence at any cost. The purpose of Sir Frederick 
Bourne’s present mission to the colony is comparable to 
that of Sir Keith Hancock’s mission to Buganda last year: 
it is to get all parties to agree on a constitution to be enacted 
by the British Parliament. But the NLM has steadfastly 
refused to meet Sir Frederick, although he has informally 
seen most of its leaders. The party sticks to its demand for 
a constituent assembly to create a federal type of govern- 
ment. Its latest excuse is that the present legislature has 
shown its “ abject ” subservience to the Convention People’s 
party by bringing in a bill that would infringe the power of 
the Asanteman Council. This bill would give lesser chiefs 
im Ashanti the right to appeal in disputes to the governor 
in his discretion—a right long possessed by lesser chiefs 


_clsewhere in the Gold Coast. 


Meanwhile -the country remains disturbed, and the 
dilemma before the British Government grows. It has 
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hitherto been assumed that the Parliament at Westminster 
will be willing to enact independence for the Gold Coast 
only if Sir Frederick can come back with an agreed scheme 
which would contain safeguards for minorities. But th. 
NLM does not believe in written safeguards ; it thinks 
that Dr Nkrumah would be about as reliable once his powers 
are sovereign as Mr Strydom is. What happens nex: ? It 
will be difficult to keep the country poised indefinitely on the 
verge of independence. Tension would rise even higher, 
more bloodshed would be likely, and the hopes of the 
Colonial Office to get this first African “ Commonwealth 
country ” away to a flying start would be destroyed. MPs 


-here might be wise to say that obstructionism must be over- 


ridden—but this may mean not only that the NLM must 
abandon its federalism but that the CPP must at least 


concede a general election before independence. 


Herr Abs on the Credit Squeeze 


EDERAL Germany’s leading bankers have a very sound 
appreciation of the common interest which Britain and 
Germany share in maintaining each other’s prosperity. 
Herr Abs, whose words receive nearly as much attention 
as those of the head of the Bank deutscher Laender, Dr 
Vocke, has nfide some pronouncements recently which may 
make wider circles realise their countries’ interdependence. 
At the autumn Frankfurt Fair he reminded German busi- 
nessmen that as a great proportion of their trade is 
negotiated in sterling, they should not operate against it. 
“We should talk of ‘ our pound,’” he remarked. This was 
an unusual thought for his audience. 

More recently, Herr Abs has dealt with current German 
moves to counter inflationary tendencies, and has again 
shown his audience how closely British conditions are being 
watched. Speaking to businessmen in Mannheim on 
November 15th, he fully agreed with the Bank of England 
that the high degree of taxation and public investments 
make credit restrictions less effective than they used to be. 
Herr Abs joined the liberal economists who sharply criticise 
the federal, Land and local authorities for collecting large 
surplus funds, which they hoard or spend wastefully. They 
bear the major responsibility, he said, for the success of 
failure of the central bank’s present credit restrictions. 
Though the maximum German income tax is only fifty pet 
cent, Herr Abs pronounced firmly in favour of further 
reductions, which in his opinion would not have an infla- 
tionary effect. In a phrase which will echo round the 
country, he declared “A million taxpayers behave more 
sensibly than one public authority.” His dictum 1s more 
likely to be true in Germany than in Britain, where tax 
payers are not so thrifty by nature. The continued rapid 
growth of savings in Germany is clear proof that there 's 
no inflation in the sense which Germans give to the word. 

As Herr Abs and Professor Erhard have recently pointed 
out, “ overheating ” of the German market has taken place 
only in some sections .of industry. Herr Abs emphasised 
that restrictions do not hit only the “ bad boys ” who con- 
tinue to use short-term credits for long-term investments. 
They carry on the ice because it is still cheaper than 
co tued sc cara aa they go on investing in plant— 
however the expenditure can be 
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written off against profits for taxation. The restrictions also 
hit firms who are struggling to build up a normal capital 
structure without resorting to undesirable means. 

The measures taken in Germany are not yet as severe as 
in Britain, Herr Abs declared, but a potentially valuable 
part of German industry is relatively vulnerable to credit 
restrictions. For this reason Herr Abs, though he fully 
supports the measures taken hitherto, warns Germans that 
their future is even more dependent than in other countries 
on the restraint they exercise over wages, prices and invest- 
ments. 


Reprisals in Buganda 


IVE section chiefs in Buganda, who between them are 
F responsible for collecting two-thirds of the province’s 
revenue, are to go before the new Buganda appointments 
board or have already resigned in the face of hostile 
demonstrations and newspaper threats. This follows a 
period of victimisation of lesser folk who supported or are 
alleged to have supported the British authorities during the 
Kabaka’s absence. The~ Kabaka has himself asked the 
people to forget the past ; and a rather extraordinary joint 
appeal has been made by the governments of Buganda and 
the Uganda protectorate, in the names of the Katikiro and 
chief secretary respectively, for the maintenance of law and 
order. Evidently the average African’s idea of the Hancock 
agreement is simply that the king has come into his own 
again. In an African despotism this involves settling scores 
with those on the losing side—chiefs and others who, having 
an official position, were bound to carry out the protectorate 
government’s behests and who had trusted to the British 
authorities to protect them. 

It remains to be seen whether these reprisals indicate a 
settled policy of restoring the Kabaka to his former position 
bf power, within the paper forms of the new constitution. 
The saza chiefs are now civil servants, and cannot be 
removed at the Kabaka’s pleasure ; but the behaviour of the 
appointments, board will show the lines along which the 
“king’s friends” are thinking. If the Kabaka informally 
but unwisely asserts his power in Buganda on the one hand, 
while on the other the new legislature serves as a forcing 
house of political personalities, mew and ugly strains could 
quickly be imposed on the relations between the province 
and the protectorate. 


Storm Nearing Capetown 


. result of last week’s elections to the reconstituted 
A South African Senate was a foregone conclusion. The 
Nationalists had already eliminated the system of propor- 
tonal representation and equality between provinces in the 
upper house, which was one of the essential conditions for 
the union of the four provinces in 1910 ; they were thereby 
assured of a heavy majority. The formality of the Free 
State and Natal elections and the appointment of the 
nominated members need not be awaited, for it is obvious 
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that the government will command the required two-thirds 
majority of both houses of parliament which it needs to 
amend the “entrenched ” clauses of the constitution. 

But it is a somewhat hollow victory for Mr Strydom 
because, in the process of “ establishing the sovereignty ” 
of the South Africdh parliament, he has succeeded only in 
undermining its standing both in ‘the Union and in the 
world ai large. Every act forced through by the new 
Nationalist steamroller, even if its legal status is established 
beyond dispute, will be regarded as immoral by all but 
the convinced Nationalists. But even at this late stage 
the legality of Mr Strydom’s manceuvre has not been fully 
proved. The opposition United Party has been seeking 
legal opinion, and it may seek an interdict from the Supreme 
Court to prevent the new Senate from sitting. Other legal 
Steps are also in the offing. While no one would wish the 
courts again to be drawn into the political arena, that may 
unfortunately be necessary, as experience has shown that 
the most powerful force restraining the government is not 
the political opposition, but the non-political, incorruptible, 
and highly courageous judges. 

With the constitutional issue again in the forefront the 
coming session of the South African parliament, which 
is due to open on January 13th, is certain to be stormy. 
Moreover, the government, which has been thoroughly 
nettled by the United Nations’ assertion that its apartheid 
programme is making slow progress, is determined to 





Talks with the Russians 


To those writers and orators who are so irrationally 
and inopportunely clamouring for peace, we have a few 
brief, clear words to say. In the first place, Russia has 
offered no proposals : none, therefore, are before us either 
for acceptance or rejection ; and to describe us as repu- 
diating her desires for an accommodation is simply false. 
In the second place, these gentlemen are anxious for a 
termination of the war either on satisfactory or on unsatis- 
factory terms: if the latter, they are self-condemned ; 
if the former, we and all England are with them. For, 
we repeat, as we have over and over again had to remind 
our opponents, no party of any weight or consideration in 
this country is desirous to protract hostilities one day 
beyond the time when their true, original, ostensible object 

_has been accomplished—viz., the security of European 
peace and independence by the complete deliverance of 
Turkey and the incapacitation of Russia from further 
aggression. . . . Let there be no self-deception in so grave 
a matter. There can be no delusion unless we wilfully 
delude ourselves. Is Europe independent and emanci- 
pated? Js Turkey safe? Js Russia amply warned and 
permanently baffled? The war has proved the resources 
and unmasked the designs of our enemy: has it yet con- 
clusively vetoed those designs and exhausted or diminished 
those resources? Have we the slightest reason to believe 
that Russia is prepared to propose or accept such terms 
as will secure the abandonment or the defeat of her 
designs? And, above all, is # not perfectly certain that 
if the Allies were now to retire from the contest on any 
terms short of such, they would virtually be confessing to 
a failure, and be giving a tacit sanction and submission 
to the future consummation of projects which they had 
proved too feeble, or too poor, or too un-persistent to 
forbid? Now, or never, must Russia be told, once for all, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and NO FURTHER.” 


Che Economist 


December 1, 1855 
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ch a Seine |: prove this false and intends to introduce a number of new — understand the prosperity of those who deal in disposals 
ie ot oer} racial measures. Among these is the bill designed to segre- | when one reads that stores worth £15,900 were sold for 
gee “Nt * gate European and non-European trade unions, and it is £10, that cases of new spares never reached store at all 
ok: te * % rumoured that the government will also bring forward its but went direct.for disposal, and that a packing case loaded 
Se ake aH proposal to segregate white and black universities. A with engines could be sold off as an empty. It is not surpris- 
nes eee | period of acute tension is in prospect. ing that Cypriot terrorists can arm themselves from Army 
vie os) @ stores in transit. 
get anh yee | SY The size and complexity of service operations helps to 
bei, Saw Sige | i explain such deficiencies—and they are probably no measure 
ce Se ee : : of the far greater waste that is meticulously accounted for 
comme |g, Between Inertia and Hysteria ? under the system, and is therefore beyond the committee’s 
: my ae : criticism. Better stock control is the answer ; but it should 
SE 3 he be made quite clear what this does and does not mean. It 
Biv barcr! # © hold the civil defence corps together is no easy task, Will be a great pity if the services’ reaction to these strictures 
gape |. *., The new Home Office circular to local authorities is to extend form-filling all down the line; too many 
ass ee ‘tee, sensibly faces some of the facts of the situation. It recognises  ™an-hours at battalion level are already spent on that. The 
a: x. Geri that a large proportion of the strength of the corps is now reforms that are needed should begin as an exercise in 
as ate on paper only ; and asks local authorities to find out just  ™4@magement at the top, with simplification and mechanisa- 
te kak how many volunteers are still serious in their intentions, "2 (on which the services have already made a start) as 
Peay joo hee without applying unreasonable tests of absenteeism. It also their prime objectives. Unless this is realised, the rather 
a: eR art puts forward a new and shortened form of training, under breath-taking revelations in the committee’s report could 
iy -. Nee | \ which volunteers will go immediately to the section for actually do more harm than good. 
mt 4 Seth which they have opted, instead of taking a general training 
Ee. first; it is this general training which has caused some 
Ay, Pod * volunteers to complain of the “ indefinite” nature of their 
Veuia eae Yi duties. Spare-time trainees are more easily kept interested Aylmer Vallance 
ys: tlt ae if they pick up their general training while fitting themselves 
zit i Go§ 1 sf for a particular function (rescue, ambulance, etc.) of obvious 
Wares ip relevance in an emergency. — : HE death last week-end, at a relatively early age, of 
) Oh ee But, of course, the real difficulty is the atmosphere of Aylmer Vallance removes one to whom The Economist 
iy Kiahmat unrealism that surrounds any civilian training for thermo- of 4 quarter-century ago owed a great deal. A con- 
Mees, S nuclear attack. Lord Mancroft told the House of Lords 


: tributor for many years, he was Assistant Editor from 
this week that there could be no statement of the Govern- 





















VERE - . ; 1929 to 1933, and was from time to time in charge of the 
= a Loe, ame ment’s full strategy for civil defence until the defence white paper. Those who worked with him retain the lively 
a. me Bava 2 paper appears next February: this will be acceptable only = memory of an engaging personality and of a journalistic 

rie Me ae if his statement implies that the new policy, which he virtuosity which could add both wit and weight to almost 
Be eee defined as “a realistic middle course between. inertia and — any subject. 
aN YS Re tis: | hysteria,” is then at last made reasonably clear. Civil 
oat x wa © ° defence policy has inevitebly calen cence co a LLCS 
aK’ ele the impression has been given that it is one neither of 
Gs Sart inertia nor hysteria, but of vacillation and despair. This UK TERMS\OF TRADE 
; pA fem yf has inevitably weakened the resolution both of local authori- 1954—100 . 
im oe ae ties and volunteers. The public has already discounted so 
ce nae eS much in terms of the effect of the hydrogen bomb that — 
RWS ay a, sensible plans for survival might even be bracing. IMPORT PRICES 
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i at ee f T= contrast between the average serving officer’s 
BS Salers experience with control of government stores and that 
Bay ee ae of the committee of public accounts continues to be marked. 
a ToS tye ‘ On the one hand it is not unusual for a senior officer to 
| : cy, ae Ney : devote an entire and wasteful morning to an inquiry into a 
auhee aca missing petrol tank. On the other, all this red tape at the 
he a tab, periphery apparently does not make impossible a situation at TERUS OF TRADE 
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the centre in which the code number of an item (with six 
digits) is added into the total of the surplus in stock. As the 
taxpayer’s watchdog over such matters the committee of 
public accounts has barked loudly ; and the taxpayer will 
learn with gloom that items that cost him {1 3s. 4d. each 
may be assessed for resale at 6d. each. It is easier to 
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Calico Printers Yield 


Sir—I wish to correct a false impression 
which must arise from your issue of 


November 19th. The redundancy 
scheme you mention is operated by a 
company limited by guarantee, Print 
Trade Reorganisation. Its powers to 
purchase printworks were confined to a 
period of three months which ended on 
January 31, 1950, and the life of the 
company was restricted to ten years 
ending October, 1959. The Board of 
Trade made it a condition of their 
certifying the scheme under Section 25 
of the Finance Act 193§ that neither of 
these periods should be extended “ with- 
out consultation with the Board.” 

It might conceivably be possible to 
persuade the Board of Trade to agree 
to the introduction of another purchase- 
ing period and even an extension of the 
levy period, but such a company needs 
more than powers to purchase. It needs 
money—cither from the industry or the 
Exchequer. In 1949 those printing 
firms who intended to remain in the 
trade were willing to commit themselves 
to pay levies over a period of 10 years, 
only because they thought they could 
look forward to reasonable profits in 
that period as a comsequence of the 
conclusion of our Mutual Aid (Per- 
centage Quantum) Agreement to run for 
the same ten years. It was for a Similar 
reason that the Finance Corporation for 
Industry felt they had sufficient security 
for the repayment of the money which 
they lent to Print Trade Reorganisation. 

The Government tells the cotton trade 
to tackle its own problems, yet when one 
section of it (the calico printing industry) 
does so without any proved harm to the 
country’s economy (in fact with an 
obvious and admitted increase of its 
efficiency) Mr Thorneycroft then takes 
away the essential basis of that section’s 
Organisation. 

We cannot therefore allow him any 
credit for having “ spared ” our redund- 
ancy scheme or for having withheld his 

fiat” in order that “orderly arrange- 
ments ” for the reduction of redundancy 
in the calico printing industry may still 
be available—because they are not. The 
reason for this merciful act must be 
sought elsewhere and it may not be diffi- 
cult to find. However automatically the 
Board may accept recommendations 
based on the theories and beliefs of the 

Monopolies” Commission, the Board 
can hardly be expected to rubber-stamp 
the Commission’s view that an agree- 
ment which the Board certified in 1949 
- be “in fo national interest ” became 
gainst “the public interest” four years 
later.—Yours faithfully, 

. Epwarp Cop.iey 
Federation of Calico Printers 


Letters to the Editor 





The Ban on Heroin 


Sir—In your note on heroin you sug- 
gest that surgeons may be opposing the 
ban on this drug because they dislike 
Official interference with their clinical 
treatment. Obviously doctors do not 
like interference and prefer to make 
their own decisions in their own wards, 
but that has nothing to do with this 
dispute. In the Institute of Cancer 
Research no patients are treated, but we 
are in very close touch with surgeons 
who operate daily on malignant growths. 
Pain is not so frequently a symptom of 
cancer as public discussion would lead 
one to believe, but when clinicians have 
to deal with it they want the right to 
prescribe heroin, not on some point of 
professional touchiness, but because they 


are convinced that in some cases heroin -~ 


relieves the pain of cancer as no other 
drug will—Yours faithfully, 


D. E. W. Gres 
Institute of Cancer Research 


Everybody’s Servants 


Smr—The Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service 1953-55 appears to have 
made no attempt to convert to its 
“ salary equivalent ” the gratuity (“ addi- 
tional allowance”) paid to Civil Ser- 
vants on retirement. This is not a 
normal feature of industrial pension 
schemes as the Inland Revenue will not 
approve schemes including sucb a pro- 
vision. 

The lump sum paid to a Civil Servant 
may reach or even exceed 1} times his 
average annual salary over his last 3 
years of service. For an industrial 
employee in the surtax range to save an 


‘ equivalent sum out of taxed income 


during his last 10 years of service, he 
would need at least £550 a year of 
additional income, and the figure would 
increase rapidly in the higher salary 
ranges. . 
If this factor and the non-contributory 
nature of the Government pensions had 
been taken into account the increases in 
salary recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission would not have been justified.— 
Yours faithfully, INDUSTRIALIST 


Teachers Unimpressed 


Sm—Your note on teachers’ pensions 
concluded with the somewhat surprising 
statement: “Compared with most of 
the rest of us pensioners-to-be, teachers 
are very lucky people now.” 

Since you have indulged in compari- 
sons, perhaps I may be permitted to do 
the same. I readily concede that in this 
age of inflation those with pensions 
based on pre-retirement salaries have 
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better prospects than those whose pen- 
sions are fixed amounts. In the latter 
category there are few whose salaries 
and conditions of. work are really com- 
parable with teachers’. 

It would be more reasonable to com- 
pare teachers’ pension arrangements 
with those of other public servants, most 
of whom, if not all, enjoy pensions based 
on pre-retirement salaries. Presumably 
all these are “ lucky,” though you do not 
mention them. Rather you made it 
appear that teachers are being singled 
out for specially favourable treatment, 
whereas on the contrary teachers are 
receiving worse treatment than other 
public employees. Though the cost of 
all pensions has risen, no existing public 
employees, except teachers, have ever 
been called upon to pay increased rates 
of contributions. Perhaps teachers are 
not so lucky after all !—Yours faithfully, 


RONALD GOULD 
National Union of Teachers, W.C.1 


The Market for Aircraft 


Sir—In your article of November 5th, 
just one sentence is devoted to the short- 
haul market. This reflects accurately 
the relative public interest here in 
“branch” air routes as compared with 
the trunk routes, and particularly the 
ocean routes. And yet it is probably 
fair to say that the branch lines of the 
world provide air transportation for 
infinitely more people on any other than 
a seat-mile computation. Certainly, the 
local services play a much more impor- 
tant part in the life of nations. Indeed, 
much of the development of Australasia 
and South America, to name only two 
great areas, has in recent years been 
made possible by short-range air trans- 
port. The economies of Brazil, Peru 
and Colombia, for instance, would be in 
danger of collapse if their internal air 
services were removed. 

On the other hand, .if the inter- 
national airlines were discontinued, no 
country, no organisation, no individual 
would be more than inconvenienced ; 
indeed, the chief result would be that 
we should have to revive the almost 
obsolete custom of conducting our 
affairs by correspondence—and they 
might be none the worse for that ! 

Your single reference. to short-range 
operators remarked that many airlines 
are quite content to continue refurbish- 
ing their DC-3s. They would certainly 
like to carry on with this remarkable 
aircraft, but they will not be able to. 
The DC-3s are reaching a great age, 
their spares are beginning to be short, 
they no longer comply with international 
regulations, when these are strictly 


interpreted and, above all, their cus- — 


tomers—the passengers—are demanding 
something better. Only those operators 
secure from competition can long delay 
re-equipment. The provision of that 
equipment is perhaps the most impor- 
tant and, let us hope, rewarding activity 
in the aircraft industry today.—Yours 
faithfully, R. C. M. Cotrarp 
London, N.W.2 
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The Economics of Laputa 
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CONTROL, draw 

: By Burnham Putnam Beckwith, weird 
Columbia University Press (London: opum 

Geoffrey Cumberlege). 291 pages. 45s, % 

e : 

HE utle of this book, irresistibly rates 


recalling the notorious headline and 
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\ we yee GEOFFREY DAWSON AND OUR and Hitler’s war, This is the value of style; a curious intellectual double nigh 
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graphy of the Establishment along with 
Threadneedle Street, Whitehall, Lam- 
beth and St James’s. The Times has 
always repudiated the fiction that it is 


the voice of the Government—and 
rightly so. Governments came and 
went: The Times represented some- 


thing more permanent, at once the 
mirror and conscience of the established 
order in church and state 

By upbringing and training Geoffrey 
Dawson was admirably equipped for 
such a role. The son of a small country 
banker from Skipton, he proceeded by 
way of Eton and Magdalen to a fellow- 
ship at All Souls, then by way of the 
Colonial Office and Milner’s “ Kinder- 
garten” to the editorship. of the 
Johannesburg Star at the age of 31. By 
temperament, too, he possessed just 
those gifts that commanded respect in 
the official world. Hardworking, con- 
scientious, shrewd, he had a deep con- 
servative feeling for continuity and 
stability which won him the deserved 
reputation of being reliable. Untroubled 
by the doubts of more imaginative men, 
he took his duties seriously and was 
satisfied with the anonymity of a great 
civil servant, content to identify him- 


self with the institution he served with- - 


out a trace of self-seeking. 

Any account of Dawson’s life, there- 
fore, becomes something more than the 
biography of an individual ; it is part of 
the collective biography of the English 
governing class between the Boer War 


party’s—thinking on foreign affairs. The 
extent to which this distorted their pic- 
ture of the world outside the Common- 
wealth, and blinded them to the revolu- 
tionary changes transforming it, is still 
imperfectly appreciated. For much of 
the Conservative party’s imperialism in 
the twentieth century was only the 
parochialism of the nineteenth century’s 
“Little Englanders” written a little 
larger. The failure to grasp the implica- 
tions of Hitler’s rise to power in Ger- 
many thus appears as part of the much 
bigger failure to understand how far the 
world of 1914 and the old balance of 
power had gone for good. In the 
clamorous seething world of the nine- 
teen-thirties the judicious platitudes of 
The Times’s editorials sounded hollow. 
How much more did the editor—or 
the readers—of The. Times know of the 
new England springing up in the Mid- 
lands and the outer suburbs of London, 
or decaying. in the distressed areas ? 
There is barely a reference in these 
pages to the problems of unemployment 
and poverty, of the phenomena of mass 
education and mass entertainment. Such 
issues had no more place in the narrow 
traditional world of the Establishment, 
as seen from the editor’s room in 
Printing House Square, than the gutter 
politics of the Nazis. The world of 
Trollope was confronted with the world 
of the Daily Mirror—and of Hitler. In 
that contrast lies the key to much in the 
history of Britain between the wars. 


now irrationally rendered free), and that 
the resulting deficits should be covered 
by Government subsidy. ~» Investment 
decisions demand a different analysis; 
these should be based on a comparison 
of cost on the one hand and discounted 
marginal yields, plus consumer’s sur- 
plus, on the other. 

Dr Beckwith scores high on the 
internal consistency of his unorthodox 
model. This is the best-worked-out, 
most deeply studied analysis yet of the 
decreasing-cost economy ; a generalisa- 
tion from the railway-rates and public- 
utiliry case, long treated as a subject 
apart and fitting as awkwardly into the 
accepted competitive picture as the cas¢ 


of non-reproducible goods into the 
labour theory of value. The realism of 
the model is another matter. Evidence 


that larger productive units have lower 
unit costs is not evidence that total pro- 
duction, once its instruments are 
grouped in units of ideal size, is carried 
on in decreasing-cost conditions ; nor 
does evidence of surplus capacity neces- 
sarily indicate anything more than 
rationally desirable elbow-room in an 
unpredictable world, like an idle tax! 
on a rank. 

And when Dr Beckwith turns (0 
practical prescription he takes wing 
straight for Laputa. The logically com- 
plete answer is all-embracing sociaiism 
(with no nonsense about trade unions, 
of course) and it may be that his pre- 
scriptions for capitalist economies are 
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deliberately designed to look ludicrous 
so that the appropriate ‘moral may be 
drawn. Every prescription cam, in its 
weird Laputan way, be related to 
optimum price and output theory. 
Some are genuinely excellent 58 simpli- 
fied version of Dr Beckwith’s railway 
rates scheme would be no less workable 
and far more rational than any now 
existing. But their total effect, even 
charitably assuming away all politically 
based distortions, would be an economic 
nightmare in which no producer or con~ 
sumer could ever budget a day ahead 
“price stability is always an evil”) and 
in which price-setting would absorb 
most of the energies of executives while 
the allocation and financing of subsidies 
similarly absorbed the energies of 
government. As for the entrepreneurs 
(or Commissars) instructed to add con- 
sumers’ surplus to money yields before 
making an investment decision, Laputa 
itself would seem a haven of practical 
good sense to them. It is noteworthy 
that Dr Beckwith, while repeatedly 
pouring scorn on those who deny that 
consumers’ surplus can be measured, 
nowhere offers the faintest adumbration 
of a method for measuring it. His pre- 
scription involves extending to the whole 
field of investment the crude, non- 
quantitative methods now used, well or 
ill, to decide road-building priorities. 
Fudged answer for fudged answer— 
and even Dr Beckwith draws the line, 
in practice, far short of that minuteness 
of control needed, on his assumptions, 
to yield perfectly rational results—there 
seems no reason to prefer, outside 
perhaps the public-utility field, “ mar- 
ginal-cost price-output control” to the 
workings of am even moderately 
competitive capitalist economy, 


As Others’'Saw Us 


STRANGE ISLAND: Britain Through 
Foreign Eyes, 1395-1940, 

Compiled and edited by Francesca M., 
Wilson. 

Longmans. 306 pages. 21s. 


ISS WILSON has had a happy 
idea and she carries it 
splendidly. She has assembled a 
collection of impressions of Britain and 
Britons by visitors over five and a half 
centuries. Her anthology is fascinating 
good fun, admirably chosen and illumin- 
ated by the editor’s own commentary so 
that it presents a sweep of social history 
and no mere bagful of snippets. Miss 
Wilson has divided her visitors into six 
periods—early disgoverers to the time of 
Elizabeth, then the troubled but exciting 
century when no foreigner seemed much 
interested in the Stuarts and the 
Restoration, followed by the anglomania 
of the eighteenth century, the war with 
France, the Victorian age and the 
Present century—each of them with a 
briskly written picture of the period and 
iS personalities. If amy scholastic 
Puritans think that this is history made 
too casy, Miss Wilson adds a biblio- 


This sunny scholarship is equally 


Suited to the bedside table or to the 
study. Its biggest appeal is bound to 

to the curious who wonder what the 
foreigner thought of us then. The 
foundations of British character seem to 
have changed little in five hundred 
years. Andrea Trevisano in 1497 found 
the English great lovers of themselves, 
with no greater praise of a foreigner 
than “he looks like an Englishman.” 
Eighty years later Van Meteren judged 
the English clever, handsome and well 
made “ but, like all islanders, of a weak 
and tender nature” not vindictive but 
very inconstant and “ very suspicious of 
foreigners whom they despise.” These 
themes recur. So do smoking, tea and 
business deals done over a pot of ale. 
The English Sunday brings a comment 
in 1690: “a common practice, even 
among people of good substance, to 
have a huge piece of roast beef of which 
they stuff till they can swallow no more, 
and eat the rest cold the other days of 
the week.” And the pudding—a dish 
very difficult to be described: “they 
bake them in an oven, they boil them 
with meat, they make them fifty several 
ways.” 

The English, one observer notes in 
1727, “are very fond of a game they 
call cricket.” Smokeless zones may be 
new, but not smog: “ the immense con- 
sumption of sea-coal increases the 
quantity of fog, thickens it and renders 
it of longer duration.” “Covetous of 
time” and “exact to a minute” are 
compliments of the early nineteenth 
century. Not all the observers are 
impeccable judges: the Frenchman, 
Simond, finds nothing to say of Salis- 
bury save that the steeple is twenty 
inches out of perpendicular; indeed 
there is oddly little appreciation of 
English architecture from visitors during 
the periods of our building genius. But 
most of them are perceptive and accurate 
chroniclers of the British domestic and 
social scene. “Society being divided as 
by the rings of a bamboo, everyone 
busies himself with trying to climb into 
the class above his own, and the whole 
effort of that class is put into preventing 
him from climbing.” That is Stendhal 
writing in 1821. Froissart, Erasmus, 
Voltaire and Casanova are linked down 
the years with Trotsky and Maurois in 
comments as neat and shrewd. And 
they would expect us to say that we 
come out “not too badly.” 


Expanding Australia 


AUSTRALIA. 
By J. C. Horsfall. 
Benn. 223 pages. 2ls. 


IN 1930, Sir Keith Hancock wrote a 
wise and balanced book on Australia 
for Benn’s “Modern World” series. 
Today he writes a friendly foreword to 
its successor in same publisher’s 
“Nations of the Modern World.” This 
association inevitably invites a com- 
parison which, however, it would be 
invidious to push too far. Mr Horsfall, 
an Australian-born economist and the 
first editor of The Australian Financial 
Review, has written a book more 
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Ulster 


under Home Rule 


A Study of the Political and 
Economic Problems of 

Northern Ireland 

Edited by T. WILSON 

This discussion helps to explain why 
the majority of the people of the six 
counties have been unsympathetic 
to Irish republicanism and anxious to 
maintain the British connexion. It 
describes the Constitution~and con- 
siders the use Ulster has made of its 
regional autonomy and whether the 
experiment has been a success. 21s. met 


Documents on 


Germany S 
under Occupation 
1945-1954 


Selected and edited by 
BEATE RUHM VON OPPEN 


The occupation of Germany after the 
Second World War represents a unique 
experiment in international relations. 
This volume is the only English collec- 
tion of documents which includes the 
Eastern Zone and covers the whole 
period of occupation. 63s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 








The Labour 
Government & 
British Industry 


1945-51 
By A. A. ROGOW, 
with the assistance of P. SHORE 


* The great thing about this book is that 
it makes a start with the discussion of the 
main problems which must occupy 
democratic Socialists. today. 
“Critical honest description and analysis 
of the experience of the 1948-51 British 
Labour Government such as is contained 
in this book’ is almost all-important.’— 
From the foreword by John Strachey. 
. 18s. net 


History in a 
Changing World 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


In this fast changing world it is now 
more important than ever to look at 
history thro present-day eyes. _ 

Professor Barracl here questions 
the preconceptions which have governed 
the writing of history for the last 
hundred years. 

He has singled out the vital factors 
which have, today, taken on a new 
— 

is book will help to form the outlook 
of a new generation. 
. 18s. net 


Broad Street, Oxford 
BASIL BLACKWELL 
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deliberately restricted in scope than was 
Sir Keith Hancock’s. It is an economist’s 
book, written with the primary object of 
describing the intensive development of 
the Australian Commonwealth during 
the postwar decade, and of explaining 
the difficulties that impede further de- 
velopment. As such, it is a successful 
book ; but in spite of a workmanlike 
chapter on Australia’s picturesque and 
raucous politics, and a rapid glimpse of 
the country’s unpromising beginnings, 
it must be said that the value of Mr 
Horsfall’s work, for the general reader, 
would have been greatly enhanced by 
a less sweeping assumption of know- 
ledge. 

It is still necessary to explain why 
Australia cannot —short of a revolution 
in the supply of energy—hope to become 
another United States, despite its com- 
parable size. Most of Australia’s 
9 million inhabitants have crowded 
themselves into the fertile coastal plains, 
with their backs to the dry and inhos- 
pitable interior. Its development, though 
still rapid—indeed too rapid. for 
economic health—is hampered, physic- 
ally, by shortages of water and oil; 
civically, by a federal structure which 
has led to gross over-government and 
conflicting claims between state and 
federal administrations ; economically, 
by over-dependence on the export sales 
of wool, a commodity subject to wild 
fluctuations on the world market; and 
financially by inflation and a shortage of 
capital. Much has been done to over- 
come some of these handicaps ; but the 











Second-hand 


bsoks required 


We are always glad to be 
offered books or whole 
libraries dealing with the 
following subjects: 


Economics, Sociology, History, 


Anthropology. 


SpectaL NEEDS: 


Clapham—History of the Bank of England. 
Edgeworth—Papers Relating to Political 
Economy. 
Feaveryear—The Pound Sterling. 
Feis—Europe, The World’s Banker. 
Grant—A Study of the Capital Market in 
Post-War Britain. 
Hobson—The Export of Capital. 
Jenks—The Migration of British Capital. 
King—History of the London Discount Market. 
Marshall-—Money, Credit and Commerce. 
Wicksell—Interest and Prices. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 





shortage of capital for development re- 
mains intractable. As the author puts 
it: “The rate of Australia’s economic 
development must be geared to the 
prospective level of London funds.” 
This dependence on London has indeed 
caused much heartsearching by Austra- 
lian economists aware of the trading 
advantages conferred by membership of 
the European Payments. Union, but eager 
for American capital. 

Mr Horsfall has performed a useful 
service by his clear statement of the 


dilemma of a country aware of its needs- 


to expand but unwilling in the process 
to sacrifice its living standards. And, 
very properly, he leaves its solution to 
Australia’s political leaders and economic 
pundits. 


Diet of Oysters? 


THE SUN, THE SEA 
TOMORROW. 

By F. G. Walton Smith and Henry Chapin. 
Hurst and Blackett. 184 pages. 15s. 


HEN Sherlock Holmes had occa- 
sion to mislead Dr Watson’s 
clinical instinct and persuade his devoted 
supporter that he was indeed suffering 
from “ Sumatra fever”: he allowed his 
remarks to ramble in simulated delirium 
about oysters. “The world will soon 
be full of them,” he said, “so quickly 
do the creatures breed.” The two 
American authors of this book put the 
matter on a slightly more exact basis. 
“One oyster,” they say, 
produces several million young of which 
only comparatively few survive to matu- 
rity. From a purely statistical point of 
view, if this prodigious mortality did not 
occur the progeny of only two or three 
dozen oysters would within a short time 


be sufficient to feed the entire world 
population. 


The problem of supplying the popu- 
lation of the world with food, raw 
materials and power is exercising the 
minds of an increasing number of 
people. The possibility of obtaining 
more fish from the present fishing 
grounds, of extending the profitable 
areas from which fish are taken, of using 
improved devices for catching fish, or 
of farming fish in ponds or in suitable 
areas of the open sea—all ar: matters 
worthy of serious discussion. Several 
proposals have been studied to use as 
human food the plankton upon which 
fish and whales subsist. The recovery 
of minerals and other raw materials from 
the sea has already been developed to 
some extent. For example, the Dow 
Chemical Company is‘ reported to 
recover 20,000 tons of bromine and 
40,000 tons of magnesium a year from 
sea water. Although the invention of 
atomic piles that “breed” their own 
fuel may make less urgent the search 
for sources of power to replace dwind- 
ling supplies of coal and oil, there is 
good reason to review the economics of 
power from the tides or from tempera- 
ture differences between the bottom and 
the surface in deep water. Unluckily, 
“The Sun, the Sea and Tomorrow” 
is brightly written, and although all 
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these topics are touched on, the t 

is that of a popular magazine ae 
To the British reader the prose style ig 
from time to time indigestible. One 
can soon have too much of “ the green 
magic of photosynthesis,” or the “ Sterile 
dark of the abyss ” and find it distastefy] 
to learn that “we... Scrape the dung 
from under the birds of the sea.” 


Italic Writing 


FROM SCRIBBLE TO SCRIPT. 
By Peter Rudland. 
Allen and Unwin. 123 pages. 12s, 6d. 


B Born revival of good handwriting on 
4 the model of the Italian renaissance 
is one of the most uséful and vigorous 
movements of the day. Children and 
adults alike are learning to write more 
easily, more legibly and more attrac- 
tively ; and they get more pleasure from 
it. First-class calligraphers, of course, 
are rare ; but in this practical art half a 
loaf is better than no bread, and every- 
one can improve his handwriting with 
pleasure and profit. 

Mr Rudland’s book is one of the more 
practical manuals that have been pub- 
lished in recent years. It starts with a 
short history of handwriting, more 
plates than text; the plates are mostly 
old friends, and none the worse for that. 
He goes on to give practical instruction 
in italic writing, and ends with a dozen 
pages illustrating contemporary hands. 
His instructions are clear and sensible, 
though sometimes rather exacting: most 
people would doubt, for example, 
whether the tiro should be told to take 
two strokes to an “o™” or to avoid hori- 
zontal joins between letters ; here speaks 
the professional designer, whose skill sets 
high standards. But he makes up for 
this by encouraging his pupils to choose 
for themselves when they build up their 
new hand after studying the accepted 
models. The basic training is rigorous, 
but the end-product is free and 
individual. 

Mr Rudland throws out some very 
interesting ideas, among them the con- 
cept that metal is an unnatural substance 
from which to make a nib; the best, 
though scarcely practical in a busy 
world, is a quill ; cannot a plastic nib 
be made with the qualities of the quill? 

The book is excellently produced, 
with many illustrations. It can be 
warmly recommended to beginners and 
to amateurs of good writing. 


Books Received 


USA: Its Geography and Growth. 
John Murray. 124 pages. 10s. 6d. 
The text of this book was originally pre- 

ed by the United States Information 

rvice. Illustrated by photographs, 't - 
intended to serve as an introduction to te 
subject, rather than as a definitive work. 
Casuat Corumns: “The Glasgow 
Herald” Miscellany. 
Edited by R. N. Biles. George 
317 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Outram, 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND STATEMENTS. 


. A. Paton, Jr. 
ee es: The Macmillan 
Company. 760 pages. 47s. 
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Companies with famous 
names buy watches 
for presentation 


from Charles Packer 


Charles Packer count some of the most famous business 
names in the country as their regular customers for 
Rolex watches for presentation. 


With each watch the Charles Packer Personal Service 
gives a free insurance policy and free service for 2 years 
which includes everything — even accidental damage. 


We invite you to call at our showroom at 76 Regent 
Street, London, W.1 or we will gladly send you further 
infermation. Your enquiry will have the personal 
attention of a Director. 


Charles Packer 


Contracts Department 


SAXONE HOUSE AIR STREET LONDON Wl 
REGent 2797 


Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Klosterkeller 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch | 
—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 

the meal. Klosterkeller is 
recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants. 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM 
& Company Ltd. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants 
Est. 1820 
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A doubled standard of 


living needs a doubled 


supply of sulphuric acid 


A doubled rate of industrial productivity, which 
alone can make the Chancellor’s prophecy come 
true, will require a doubled supply of sulphuric 
acid for British industry. To this end, new plants, 
such as Marchon’s Solway Plant at Whitehaven, 
are rapidly approaching full production. The 
Solway Plant is already producing sulphuric acid 
from locally-mined anhydrite. The process has 
the added advantage of co-producing standard 
Portland cement to meet the pressing needs of 
housing and capital development programmes. 


Marchon Progress Again 


There is a direct relation between 
the nation’s rate of industrial 
productivity and its consump- 
tion of sulphuric acid, as shown 
in the graph. The broken line 
represents the index of produc- 
tion for the period 1946/1955, 
The full line shows the sulphuria 
consumption for the same per 
iod. Both figures are relating to 
1948 as 100. 


( Marchon ) Products Limited 


Head Office: Whitehaven * Telephone: Whitehaven 650 (8 lines) 

Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven * London Office: 140 Park 

Lane, W.1 * Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines) * Telegrams: 
Marchonpro, Audley, London 


AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Aluminoferric 

Aluminium Sulphate 

Sodium Aluminate 
Ammonium & Potassium Alums 
Pharmaceutical Alumina 
Chromatographic Alumina 
Activated Alumina 

Catalysts 

Titanium Tetrachloride 
Titanium Potassium Oxalate 
Titanous Chloride & Sulphate 
Neosy! 

Alumina White 

Buty! Titanate 


The Technical Service 
Department will gladly meet 
your requests for detailed 
information concerning these 


and other Spence products. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Democratic Manager 


Washington, D.C. 


ENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, the coun- 

try’s second mgst distinguished heart patient and the 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, has 
announced his return to health and political life by issuing 
a thirteen-point legislative programme for the coming 
session of Congress. It has been well received by his party, 
in spite of its ambiguities, because it offers a basis on which 
the Democrats can establish a legislative record that will 
be useful in next year’s election without causing too much 
friction in the party in the meantime. Senator Johnson 1s 
rightly proud of two main achievements under his leadership 
in the last session: the technical efficiency with which the 
Senate did its business and the harmony obtained among 
the Democrats. He is not prepared to see these wiped out 
by a year of presidential campaigning ; he does not intend 
the Senate chamber to be turned into a convention hall for 
the purpose of nominating a President. 

All political programmes are bound to be a compendium 
of diffuse aspirations, especially in a country as diverse as 
America. But the balance of power in the national con- 
vention which chooses the presidential candidate and drafts 
the platform tends to be different from the balance of power 
within the congressional party, particularly where the 
Democrats are concerned. Both houses of Congress have 
a rural weighting and under-represent the majority of 
Americans now that they live in urban areas ; the cities 
look to the President to press the issues of importance to 
them, while the conservative southerners, who dominate 
Congress when the Democrats are in power, hold urban 
radicalism at bay and pride themselves on their constitu- 
tional traditions. 

Senator Johnson’s success in his first session as majority 
leader, striking and indeed nearly man-killing though it 
was, was primarily a technical one ; by his managerial skill 
he asserted a personal ascendancy over the ill-organised 
Senate. In spite of the impressive total of Bills completed, 
few of the measures passed were very important. The 
Senator could claim that, in some cases, those of the health, 
education and highway programmes, for example, this was 
because time was wasted over the half-baked proposals 
served up by the Administration. But Mr Johnson’s real 
test still lies ahead ; he has to prove that party harmony 
means something more than legislative. immobility. His 
ambition indeed goes beyond simply making a success of 
the next session ; he wants to use the work of the session 
to build a framework for the promises that will be made 


on the platform on which the Democrats will fight next 
November’s election. 

The ambiguity of a presidential campaign lies in the fact 
that the candidate for the highest executive office runs on 
what is virtually a legislative programme, making promises 
which are left to his party’s congressional leaders to honour. 
Senator Johnson does not want to find himself after the 
next election morally bound to a platform framed by liberal 
elements who are without a hope of controlling the 
machinery of Congress. The story of this next session will 
be to some extent the story of the efforts of this highly 
skilled manager to mould the Democrats in Congress into 
“a progressive party without being radical, a prudent party 
without being reactionary.” If he emerges at the end in 
the strong position he is seeking to shape for himself, he 
can hope to delay the nomination of a presidential candidate 
until pledges have been made about the nature of the 
candidate’s programme. 


To what extent would such a programme be distinguish- 
able from the “ dynamic conservatism ” to which President 
Eisenhower has given currency ? Mr Johnson’s legislative 
programme provides some clue. Of the thirteen proposals, 
at least two hardly stand a hope of passing: reform of the 
immigration laws and expansion of the public housing 
scheme. These are typical urban demands ; Senator John- 
son has introduced them because he realises that, for the 
Democrats to improve their present small majorities in Con- 
gress, they must win more seats in the northern cities. 

Another of the proposals will bitterly divide the 
Democrats in the Senate, but this is a Texan matter which 
no Texan Senator, even though he is majority leader, can 
be expected to overlook. It is the removal of federal 
control from the well-head price of natural gas ; a Bill to 
secure this was forced through the House of Representatives 
by the fierce efforts of the Speaker, Mr Rayburn, another 
Texan, and has still to negotiate the Senate. The measure 
is highly unpopular in the northern cities and will be 
energetically fought by Senator Douglas, of Illinois, and 
other liberals. This struggle will be particularly unfortunate 
for the Democrats in that the one battle-cry on which they 
are nearly all united is that the Republicans have indulged 
in “ giveaways” of natural resources to private interests. 
It is evidently Senator Johnson’s intention to do his duty 
by Texas and get it over with as early as possible in the 
session. 
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Of the remaining ten measures, the Democrats promise 
to offer more sensible ideas on health, education and high- 
ways than has the Administration, which ought not to be 
too difficult. On agriculture they offer a much less sensible, 
indeed in the literal sense a reactionary, idea—a return to 
high rigid price supports for farm products. Mr Johnson 
undertakes to pilot through the Senate a Bill extending old 
age pensions and lowering the retirement age for women 
which Mr Rayburn has already put through the House. 
The President’s promise that something will be done for 
the depressed areas is matched and the liberals are offered 
the smallest possible instalment of their demands on civil 
rights for Negroes, a constitutional amendment abolishing 
the poll tax. 

Finally, Senator Johnson is proposing a major programme 
of land reclamation and flood control and a tax cut for the 
lower income groups. He is evidently hoping that as a 
result of the recent floods in New England many northern 
Senators, who used to complain about “ handouts ” to the 
less developed south and west, may now be interested in 
bargaining for a share of this type of federal money. As 
for the tax cut, no connoisseur of political programmes, 
especially those of an opposition party, will be surprised 
te see it accompanying so many proposals for extra expendi- 
ture. It will be on his success in “ delivering” these ten 
measures that Senator Johnson’s achievement will be judged 
when next July comes round. 


Controversy Goes to School 


EARLY two years of preparation preceded this weck’s 
conference in Washington of officials, teachers, 
parents and others concerned with the upbringing of 
children ; the two thousand representatives from evéry state 
in the Union-are supposed to give the President a compre- 
hensive review of how American education can be improved. 
After so much advance planning it is rather unexpected that 
the conference should have become a subject of controversy, 
especially since there is no doubt about the basic improve- 
ments urgently required in the free schools today—more 
classrooms and more teachers. Both are already so scarce— 
and are to become so much scarcer in the next ten years 
—as a result of the surprising growth in population, that 
the quality of the education they provide is now a secondary 
consideration, even though a much discussed one. 
Nevertheless, although no one questions the scarcity, it 
enters into the controversy. Those who claim that financial 
aid for education from the federal government inevitably 
means federal control of the state schools, insist that the 
admitted shortage of classrooms and teachers is being 
exaggerated. According to this argument, such exaggera- 
tion is designed to make the problem seem incapable of 
solution by the focal authorities who are traditionally 
responsible, and thus to mobilise protesting parents in the 
drive for federal interference. But the groups who are thus 
accused maintain that the months of preliminary meetings 
at state and local levels have resulted in the present con- 
ference being packed with opponents of federal aid. Those 
who express this view—labour leaders and Democratic 
Congressmen are the most vocal of them—fear that this 
alleged packing, coupled with the complicated chain of 
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committees through which the conference is working, will 
prevent any constructive proposals being put before the 
President. . He will, they say, be advised to do only what 
he wants to do. 

But what he wants to do is not now quite so certain as 
these critics thought. Last spring he suggested that the 
federal government should help local authorities to borrow 
money to build schools ; this proposal could hardly have 
been effective even if Congress had approved it. But this 
was only an emergency measure, to fill the gap until long- 
term remedies could be worked out. Mr Eisenhower's 
message to the conference suggests that he is now prepared 
to go a:good deal further and give direct federal aid, in the 
form of cash as well as credit, to those areas which cannot 
afford to build the schools and pay the teachers their 
children need. - What this will actually amount to will 
probably not be known until the President sends his 
recommendations to Congress next year—and then the 
controversy will really begin. 


Steel on the Rise 


EDNESDAY’S announcement from the United 
States Steel Corporation of an increase of $2 a ton 

in the price of its carbon steel cold rolled strip will probably 
swell the trickle of recent price rises in the industry into a 
stream. But for the present these advances are likely to be 
confined to particular products which are in exceptionally 
heavy demand, or are less profitable than the average, and 
to extra charges imposed when the customer has special 
requirements as regards size, shape or quality. The industry 
explains the advances as adjustments after the general rise 
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of $7.35 a ton which followed last July’s wage increase. It 
is notable that this price rise, contrary to some forecasts 
at the time, had no apparent effect on the demand for steel. 

‘This is one reason why another general rise is prophesied 
for 1956 ; the occasion for it will probably be the further 
increase in wages which is expected to result from nex! 
summer’s negotiations with the steel workers. [ron or¢ 
prices are also likely to go up by about ro per cent before 
then. However, the main excuse that the steel companis 
are already giving for the coming advance is that they must 
build up reserves to finance future expansion and that they 
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must pay higher dividends so that they may be able to sell 
new issues of shares for the same purpose. The special tax 
concessions which have facilitated previous expansions are 
no longer available ; there are cynics who suggest that the 
unusually frank talk about coming price increases may be 
designed to induce the government to restore these 
concessions. 

The industry is now working to capacity—output in 
November should be even higher than in October, which 
set an all-time record—and customers are complaining not 
only that present deliveries are inadequate but also that 
they cannot obtain firm promises of all the steel they need 
for the early months of next year. Automobile manufac- 
turers are one of the chief causes of the shortage, confound- 
ing the experts’ calculations by taking more steel than was 
thought possible ; but practically all users are pushing up 
their requirements. As a result the steel companies are 
convinced that yet another round of expansion is necessary. 
From plans already announced it looks as if this expansion 
will bring a growth in capacity of perhaps as much as three 
million tons a year for the next five years. To begin with, 
this can be achieved by further modernisation and extension 
of existing facilities, but such ambitious plans cannot be 
completed without building entirely new plants, a very costly 
affair under present conditions. 


Tax Experts 


Washington, D.C. 


ONGRESS, in advance of another certain battle next 
year over taxes, has just been given the benefit of a 
great deal of rather bewildering. academic advice on the 
subject. The Joint Committee on the Economic Report— 
which might be thought of as a somewhat pale American 
version of a Royal Commission—has published a thousand- 
page compendium of expert views on practically every 
aspect of taxation and will afford the eighty-odd experts a 
chance to-state their positions orally in hearings beginning 
next Tuesday. Fortunately for the rare student—and even 
rarér Congressman—who is willing to plough through the 
heavy volume, most of the papers were submitted by inde- 
pendent economists and lawyers with no particular axe to 
grind ; thus the study provides an excellent factual basis 
for the debates about to begin. Yet the rays of enlighten- 
ment produced by the publication are-so diffuse on the one 
hand, and penetrate into so many corners which Congress 
prefers to be dark on the other, that its impact on the out- 
come of legislation next year is unlikely to be marked. 
Nevertheless, if the experts provide little in the way of 
assurance about what future tax policy should be, their 
Papers do warrant three broad conclusions about American 
taxation as it is, First, despite the publicised recodification 
of the entire tax law in 1954 under Republican sponsorship, 
it remains riddled with an astonishing variety -of special 
Provisions of a complexity matched only by their frequent 
inequity. One paper, for example, pointed to the notori- 
ous “ Louis B. Mayer provision,” long a favourite bogey 
of people who object to special-interest taxation. A lengthy 
paragraph in the law, innocently entitled “ Taxability to 
Employee of Termination Payments,” sets out involved 
conditions for generous tax treatment of lump sum pay- 
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ments on retirement from a corporation. It was understood, 
among the initiate, to apply at the time it was enacted’ to 
only a single cinema magnate. Almost all the numerous 
examples of this kind of special favour, said Professor 
William Cary of Columbia University in his paper, “ have 
been re-enacted and are firmly embedded in the 1954 code.” 

The “loopholes ” do not necessarily grant escapes only 
to an individual or very small group. The federal income 
tax contains a surtax rate running as high as 91 per cent 
for very large incomes, as business groups never tire of 
pointing out: But the taxes that very rich people actually 
pay are another matter. To begin with, they can “split” 
their incomes with their spouse and move into a much lower 
surtax bracket. If they invest in mining for oil or other 
minerals, they get a special “ depletion ” allowance which 
exempts up to 274 per cent of income from taxation. If 
they make their money on the stock market, they pay a 
maximum of 25 per cent on their capital gains and get 
special tax relief on their dividends besides. If they are 
company executives, they probably get part of their com- 
pensation in the form of share options or retirement plans 
qualifying for special tax treatment. Even large estates can 
escape confiscatory taxation by clever use of life insurance, 
especially under changes made in 1954. Mr Randolph Paul, 
a private tax lawyer who used to work in the Treasury, con- 
cluded that in 1952 the actual effective federal income tax 
rate for taxpayers with incomes over $100,000 was only 
53-4 per cent, despite a theoretical rate of 88 per cent. 
There are plenty of millionaires in the United States—for 
better or for worse—and the tax laws help to explain why. 


* 


These facts of life are related to the second broad con- 
clusion: the American tax structure is not nearly as progres- 
sive as a simple reading of the income tax form indicates 
or as popular belief holds. The papers elucidate this in a 
number of different ways. Professor Keith Butters of 
Harvard dealt with the conservative view that present taxes 
drastically impair the traditional role of the rich as suppliers 
of risk capital ; he concluded after an exhaustive study that 

“the evidence indicates that as a group individuals in the 

upper income percentiles are still accumulating large 

amounts of new investable funds despite existing tax rates.” 
In a more general way, Professor Richard Musgrave of the 
University of Michigan tried to tackle the elusive problem 
of just what portion of their incomes Americans actually 
pay in taxes of all kinds to all types of government—federal, 
state and local. He found that state and local taxation, bring- 
ing in nearly $25 billion a year, is actually regressive, 
coming largely from sales (purchase) taxes and local 
property taxes. Counting all taxes, he discovered that the 
degree of progressiveness is moderate indeed ; the man 
with an annual income of $3,000 pays fully 28.3 per cent 
of it in open and hidden taxes, while the man with $10,000, 
at 33 per cent, pays but little more. In fact, about the only 
progressive feature of the entire tax structure is the federal 
income tax, which has not been entirely emasculated by the 
many special provisions. 

The third broad conclusion is perhaps the most impor- 
tant: namely, that there appears to be no reason to fear 
economic disaster from the current high level of taxation. 
Taxes, taken all together, now absorb close to 30 per cent 
of the national income. Entire sections of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s study were devoted to the effects of this taxation 
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on incentives and capital formation ; the economists reached 
a surprising measure of agreement that the national economy 
can operate and is operating remarkably well in the face 
of such fiscal avarice. Indeed, if there is anything demon- 
strable about taxation at all, it should seem obvious that 
a country investing at new record rates and heading, accord- 
ing to the early surveys, for another fantastic increase in 
prosperity next year, does not seem to be severely hobbled 
by its taxes. 


® 


Half the federal government’s annual receipts of some 
$63 billion (not including social security taxes on employers 
and employees, which go into special insurange funds) come 
from personal income taxes, 29 per cent from corporation 
income taxes, 14 per cent from excises and the rest from 
miscellaneous items such as customs. It is a striking, and 
encouraging, fact that scarcely a paper submitted to the 
Joint Committee by the academic economists argued that 
this basic structure of taxation was mistaken. Indeed, the 
reverse was true. While there was a dizzying variety of 
criticisms and suggestions regarding individual aspécts of 
the system, fully a score of papers argued directly or 
indirectly that the present system is admirably suited for 
handling as an economic instrument and contains a sub- 
stantial element of built-in compensation against swings in 
the economy. 

The basic reliance on income taxation means that tax 
liabilities fall much more sharply than incomes in a reces- 
sion, and several papers pointed out the salutary effect this 
phenomenon had had in the 1954 slump. And there was 
little disposition to argue with the conclusion of Professor 
Theodore Andersen of Dartmouth College that, because of 
the very existence of high taxation, the federal government, 
through tax cuts, “can provide the nation’s economy with 
a very quick and powerful stimulus should the necessity 
arise.” Professor Paul Samuelson, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, grew positively rapturous about 
the possibilities of manipulation inherent in a tax structure 
both high in itself and organised as the American system 
is, while Professor Arthur Smithies of Harvard found that 
in this instance politics, for once, were compatible with 
economics. He contends that 

if business interests had their own way, it is likely that 

consumption taxes would be adverse to business expansion. 

On the other hand, if the welfare point of view prevailed, 

business taxes might be raised so high and consumption 

taxes reduced to an extent that the economic growth, on 
which welfare itself so basically depends, would be retarded. 

In our happily balanced society each side of the political 

argument tends to save the other from its excesses. 


Imports Down the Drain? 


Washington, D.C: 
HE Tariff Commission. has decided that British cast 
iron soil pipes are being dumped in Californian 
homes. The decision appears to set a precedent ; it has 
therefore alarmed American importers and has ‘recruited 
wide support for their campaign to clarify the laws against 
dumping. British sewer pipes are, on the face of it, an 
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unlikely import. They are the wrong length and lack some 
of the fittings required for American standard designs and, 
since they are an unpopular freight with shipping companies, 
it is difficult to guarantee that they will arrive on time. That 
they earn any dollars at all is due to the enterprise of local 
importers and the phenomenal housing boom in California, 
The initiative was American and the price was fixed by 
local competitive conditions. It would be difficult to imagine 
any situation further removed from the original purpose of 
the 1921 Antidumping Act, which was to: save American 
industries from massacre by the “predatory dumping” 
expected from European cartels. 

Until a year ago the Treasury was responsible for both 
of the findings that must be arrived at before penalties are 
imposed under the Act ; it must first be decided that the 
imports are being priced at less than their “fair value” 
and then that, as a result of this, an American “ industry ” 
is either “ injured ” or “ prevented from being established.” 
With this procedure complaints under the Act were seldom 
successful, but now the Treasury makes the first finding 
and the Tariff Commission the second. The Treasury has 
been consistently mechanical in its interpretation of “ fair 
value,” which currently means the price charged in the 
home market. . But it used to require evidence of really 
substantial injury, while the Tariff Commission’s thought 
processes on this point, as revealed in its first main decision 
on such a case, are bafflingly obscure but nevertheless 
ominous. 

The majority of the commissioners seemed to treat as an 
“ industry ” six Californian companies which are responsible 
for eight per cent of total domestic production of soil pipes. 
The imports came to only four-tenths of one per cent of 
the American output and they equal only three per cent of 
output in California. The man who made the initial com- 
plaint was obviously the most marginal of producers, having 
been in and out of the business several times ; some of the 
firms which appeared in his support were shown to be 
doubling their production and raising their prices and their 
profit. Thanks to the commission’s finding of injury the 
unfortunate importers must now pay penal duties on the 
British sewer pipes, possibly even those brought in as long 
ago as December, 1953, four months before the complaint 
of dumping was originally made. It is difficult not to agree 
with Professor Jacob Viner, testifying before a congressional 
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subcommittee, that. unless Congress does something to 
change this law the threat that now hangs over every 
American importer will be a more serious deterrent to 
anyone trying to enter the dollar market than even the 
famous “ escape clause ” in the Trade Agreements Act. 


War on the Columbia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


OTH the Pacific Northwest of the United States and 

the Western Provinces of Canada are rich in natural 
resources ; both are naw developing these resources and as 
a result both are enjoying an economic boom and a rapid 
growth of population. But this community of interests 
has brought the sharpest disagreements between the two 
neighbours since the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the pioneers who followed the Oregon trail tried to push 
the frontier northward as well as westward under the 
slogan “ §4° 40° or fight.” The argument today does not 
concern the actual line which the national boundary should 
follow but the extent to which the region’s resources of 
water and natural gas should be allowed to cross that line. 
The disagreements began over the plan for sending natural 
gas by pipeline from the fields in Alberta and British 
Columbia to factories and homes in Washington and 
Oregon. This argument over energy appears to have been 
settled, but it is being replaced by another, over the exploita- 
tion of the waters of the Columbia river, an international 
stream, for the production of hydro-electricity. 

It is twenty years since the United States began to harness 
the Columbia river system ; in it lies about one-third of 
the potential hydro-electric power on the North American 
continent. The river rises in British Columbia and drains 
Canadian territory for the first 465 miles of its 1,210-mile 
length. As it crosses the border, the mainstream carries 
an average annual flow of some 62,400,000 acre-feet of 
water, more than one-third of the 180 million acre-feet 
discharged at the river’s mouth near Astoria, Oregon. Thus 
a substantial part of the water. that turns the hydro-electric 
generators on the dams along the Columbia originates in 
Canada. 

Many years ago the International Joint Commission was 
created to deal with the development of rivers (the St. 
Lawrence is another) which are shared between the United 
States and Canada. Until recently, as far as the Columbia 
was concerned, the commission confined itself to determin- 
ing the extent to which water impounded in the reservoirs 
of dams south of the border might be backed up into 
Canadian territory. But then the American industrialist, 
Mr Henry Kaiser, who uses electricity from the Columbia 
(C operate aluminium plants in Oregon and Washington, 
asked the provincial government of British Columbia to 
allow him to build a storage dam at Arrow Lakes, on the 
Canadian stretch of the river, to regulate its flow and thus 
tc increase the generating capacity of the American dams 
{rom which he obtains his power. The provincial govern- 
ment approved the Kaiser plan, but in the Dominion 
Parliament it gave rise to a Bill empowering the central 
government to veto any provincial plan for the development 
ol an international river. This legislation was sponsored 
by the Canadian war hero, General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
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who is senior Canadian representative on the International 
Joint Commission. 

General McNaughton has conceived a grandiose scheme 
for making at least a part of the Columbia an all-Canadian 
river and thereby assuring that Canada should get the 
benefit of the water that now flows over the border to 
generate electricity in the United States. For part of its 
Canadian course, the Columbia river is only a few miles 
from the Thompson river, a major tributary of the Fraser, 
which reaches the sea without crossing the border. General 
McNaughton proposes that a tunnel should be drilled 
through the mountain ridge separating the two watersheds 
and that 15 million acre-feet of water be drawn each year 
out of the Colurabia into the Thompson. He would also 
divert the Kootenay, another international stream, into the 
Canadian stretch of the Columbia, increasing the flow there 
also. 

-Thus General McNaughton hopes to capture for Canada 
a potential increase of hydro-electric power on the Fraser 
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river system of slightly more than § billion kilowatt hours 
annually. The effect would be, of course, to reduce by a 
like amount the potential output of the mainstream of the 
Columbia south of the point of diversion. The possible 
loss of electricity would be equivalent to a quarter of the 
output of all the US government dams now existing on the 
Columbia below the Canadian border. 

The McNaughton proposal was the main item on the 
agenda of the October meeting of the International Joint 
Commission, which completed a week-long session without 
reaching the slightest agreement on the issues involved. 
However, General McNaughton announced early in 
November that investigations into the engineering feasibility 
of the diversion were achieving “ promising results.” If 
Canada proceeds with the plan, the prospect is that the 
United States will carry its objections to the World Court 
at The Hague. 

Mr Len Jordan, the chief United Statés representative, 
told the commission that the diversion of so much water 
from the Columbia to another watershed wholly in Canada 
would result in “ very serious injury to downstream interests 
in the United States.” The Democratic Senator Neuberger 
of Oregon takes the view that Mr Jordan has actually 
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encouraged General McNaughton in‘his plans by opposing 
the payment.of adequate compensation to Canada for the 
benefits accruing to the United States from water originating 
io Canada. Mr Jordan has described Canadian claims for 
such compensation in kind—that is, in electrical energy— 
as excessive. ' United States “interests are joined by the 
Province of British Columbia in opposing the project of the 
Dominion government: in Ottawa. The province points 
out that its valuable commercial salmon industry depends 
on keeping the Fraser river free for the migration of the 
fish ; hydro-electric dams, it*is' argued, would ‘destroy that 
industry. 

Senator Neuberger: believes that the international charac- 
teristics of the Columbia river make it urgently necessary 
to reach a mutual ‘compact ‘with Canada, looking toward 
the wisest use of the river’s full resources.. _He points out 
that diversion of the Columbia into the Fraser basin might 
mean that hydro-electric output on the American side- of 
the boundary could not be increased beyond ‘present levels; 
while, if both countries relied on storage dams, stich as 
that proposed by Mr Kaiser, the capacity of the many 
generators on the section of the Columbia which flows 
through Washington and Oregon could be expanded. 
Unless some agreement of this’ sort is reached, it looks as 
if General McNaughton’s: desire to keep Canadian water 
power for Canada may bring an acrimonious dispute to 
the longest undefended ‘border in the. world. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Tax receipts have been coming in so satisfactorily that 
the Treasury does not now expect to have to raise any more 
new-money this year, as it had earlier planned to do. But its 
latest refunding, of over $12 billion worth of securities 
falling due on December 15th, will be the most costly for 
over two years as the result of the recent rise in interest 
rates ; this probably also explains why no attempt is being 
made ‘this time to lengthen the term of the national debt. 
The two new. issues, available only to holders of the 


maturing issues, are a one-year certificate at 2% per cent - 


and a 24 year note at 2% per cent. 
* 


In refusing to reimburse the Dixon-Yates group for the 
expenses incurred before the cancellation of the notorious 
contract with that combine for supplying electriqity to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which signed the contract, has admitted that there was 
probably a violation of the conflict of interest laws when it 
was negotiated. It has thus apparéntly justified the Demo- 
crats who have long argued that the Administration was 
guilty of an impropriety in connection with this contract. 
Senator Kefauver of Tennessee is not letting the matter 
rest ; nor is the Dixon-Yates group, which proposes to take 
the matter to court. 


* 


A ruling which may have wide implications for the gov- 
ernment’s security programme has just been given in a pass- 
port case. Judge Youngdahl has ordered the State Depart- 
ment tO support its denial of a passport to Mr Leonard 
Boudin, an alleged Communist, with “evidence contained 


now be tested in the Supreme Court. 


to public transportation, 
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ia the record.” The judge refused to accept the excuse that 
the charges came from ‘“ confidential informants ” who 
could not be produced in public. 
excuse, frequently given ‘in security ‘cases tO prevent an 
accused person from confronting witnesses against him, may 


* 


The validity of this 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has applied the 
Supreme -Court’s. decision.on racial segregation in schools 


It has forbidden railway com- 


panies. and bus operators to separate Negro from white 
passengers travelling across state boundaries on vehicles or 
in waiting rooms, Federal authorities have no control over 
transport facilities that operate only within a single state ; 

thirteen southern states require racial segregation on public 
vehicles. “It is expected that the ICC ruling will be appealed 
to the Supreme’ Court, 


satisfaction to the housewife. 


* 


At the homorous Saleestion of Mr Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, President Eisenhower changed his hospital 
breakfast menu from beef bacon—a thinly sliced beef 
cut which is cured, salted and stnoked—to regular pork 
bacon. This change was intended to dramatise the Adminis- 
tration’s attempts to bolster pork prices. The latter have 
tumbled to the lowest levels in. years and- Mr Benson is 
trying to hold the line with the o of an peereeacy pur- 
chasing programme. 


* 


A price war between cake mixes has recently ended, but 
the battle over quality, variety of flavours and ease of mixing 
goes on, with five different manufacturers: all promising 


_As a result her use of these 


mixes has been multiplied by ten in eight years and grocers’ 
shelves are overflowing with rival packages. 


* 


~The Federal Power Commission has authorised the Idaho 
Power Company to go ahead with two of the three dams 


which constitute the controversial: Hells Canyon project, 


on the Snake River. Work is to start at once but Congress 
will probably try to put a wees to it when the new session 










opens. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


What the roc did for Sinbad, Napier will do for the air 
passengers of the near future. Napier engines will give 
helicopters their vertical lift and then, once airborne, their 

forward power. Eland turbo-props will be fitted in the Fairey 
Rotodyne, and the Oryx turbo-gas-generator in a new 


Percival helicopter. 
Both these engines are variations on the 


general Napier theme: more power at lower cost. 


NA PIER ae 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED + LONDON . 
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money! 


From now until March 31, 1956, 
you can fly to Canada aboard 
the most luxurious aircraft on 
the Atlantic crossing, at low, 
off-season fares! 


Overnight by 
TCA SUPER Constellation 


Aboard giant TCA SUPER Con- 
stellations (with your choice of First 
Class or Tourist accommodation), 
Toronto and Montreal are only a 
night’s journey away from London 
or Glasgow. 


Same-day TCA connections 
across Canada and to the U.S.A. 


Flying across Canada or to the 
U.S.A.? Why change airlines? 
TCA fly you ail the way! You can 
enjoy TCA Viscount travel on many 
Canadian inter-city routes, and, by 
the same famous turbo-prop aircraft, 
fiy to New York (only 95 minutes 
away from Montreal), Chicago, 
Detroit (Windsor), and Cleveland. 









Fly TGA and save 


TAKE YOUR WIFE 
FOR £97 


TCA’s Family Fare Plan offers 
really worthwhile fare savings to 
families travelling to Canada until 
March 31, 1956. For example a 
man and his wife save over £71 
London to Montreal (tourist re- 
turn). Ask your travel agent to 
tell you how much your family can 
save on one-way or return flights. 





FIRST CLASS RETURN FARES 
London to Montreal —- £237. 9.0 
London to Toronto ~ £253.10.0 

TOURIST RETURN FARES 
London to Montreal - £168.19.0 
London to Toronto- - £182.10.0 


Approved IATA off-season fares 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1, AND GLASGOW 


Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 
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the finest pen 
in the world 


Its name is Sheaffer. Treaties are signed 
with it. So are five-year film contracts. 
And the sort of cheques that hang framed in 
the Chairman’s office. People whose names are 
as familiar to you as your own sign them with 
a Sheaffer. And all because the Sheaffer 
belongs to that way of living in which 
the best is only just good enough. 

Go to the best pen counter you know. Hold a 

Sheaffer in your hand and. you'll agree it looks 

the part with its slender silhouette, its unique 

tubular nib, its near-incredible Sheaffer ‘Snorkel’.* 
Feel how smoothly it glides as you write “To wish 

you a very happy Christmas’ . . . and then 

you'll wonder who can be persuaded to 

give you a Sheaffer for Christmas too. 


pneumatic filler 


A flick of a finger—instantaneous 
filling on the downstroke. 

Cleans, flushes itself 
automatically. 


14-carat gold 
| feather-touch point 


A marvel of delicate precision 
and strength 

matching sets 
‘Ensembles’ — pen and pencil; 

‘ es’ — pen. pencil and 
ballpoint. In handsome gift cases. 
Skrip 

The finest ink for the finest pens. 


Sheaffors 


Sheaffer's Snorkel pens from 
£&3.7.6 to 9} guineas 


‘W. A: Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Ltd., Barnet Herts. 
Great Britain, U.S.A., Canada, Australia. 


*the world-famous 
Sheaffer Snorkel 

Wiping nib, wiping barrel, a thing 
of the past! Snorkel tube reaches 
down, drinks the ink, retracts! 
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The World Overseas 


Down and Out in Paris 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UDDEN drama arose in the Palais Bourbon late in the 
evening of last Tuesday at the close of what had looked 
like the most unexciting of crises. Nothing had fore- 
shadowed such an ending. Up to then everything had 
proceeded according to schedule. M. Faure was doomed 
by parliamentary arithmetic, and one speech after another 
confirmed that its 297th day would be the last for his 
government. Everything seemed a formality. In accordance 
with the new procedure, for an hour deputies climbed the 
rostrum to deposit their ballot in person. Boredom reigned 
amid the lobby wizards awaiting the result. Then came the 
shock ; 318 votes were polled against M. Faure—more than 
half the total number of deputies—and_ the constitutional 
conditions that would allow the government to dissolve the 
Assembly were thus fulfilled. The routine crisis was sud- 
denly transformed into a historical occasion. Would this 
government dare to use the weapon of dissolution, which 
had been rusting in the constitutional arsenal since 1877? 
The question was the more intriguing since the application 
of this legal procedure would achieve what, according to the 
opposition, was the real aim of the government: an éarly 
poll without any change in’ the unpopular electoral system. 
Many deputies had voted against M. Faure in order to 
prevent just that. A crisis, they had argued, would put 
everything back in the melting-pot and foil the governmental 
“plot” for an early election. But they carried out their 
counter-offensive with an excess of zeal and thus defeated 
their own ends. By a handful of votes they gave M. Faure, 
or rather his MRP and conservative ministers, an excuse to 
dissolve the National Assembly without giving it a chance 
to alter the voting system first. After some hesitation the 
government seized this opportunity. 

Elections and electoral reform were clearly at the heart 
of Tuesday’s debate. The choice of the next subject to 
discuss was merely a pretext. With his majority shaken by 
events in North Africa, M. Faure thought that the prospect 


of early elections would keep it together, but, when this pro- . 


ject became entangled in the parliamentary labyrinth, he 
tried to please, or outwit, everybody and reaped only the 
fruits of suspicion. The opponents of an early poll, the 
partisans of reform, all those who mistrusted the Prime 
Minister’s designs joined forces’ with the Gaullists who 
Were still smarting over the Moroccan affair. The govern- 
ment's fall was a conclusion. 

This certainty added a light-hearted touch to the proceed- 


ings. The Assembly laughed when a speaker compared 
M. Faure to Seyes, who when asked what he had done 
during the Revolution answered, “I lasted.” It laughed 
even more when another claimed, in a curious metaphor, 
that one could see teeth in most deputies’ eyes. M. 
Mitterand, acting as the chief spokesman of the Mendésist 
opposition, accused M. Faure of contempt for parliament— 
a somewhat ill-fitting indictment—and, more concretely, 
of an ill-concealed attempt to preserve the existing system of 
apparentements. The Socialist representative spoke in the 
same vein, followed by M. Duclos, the Communist leader, 
who proclaimed that this time his party would not come to 
M. Faure’s rescue. Indeed, it was M. Duclos who raised the 
only important question of the debate—that of alliances. 
Turning to the Socialists, he asked them bluntly if—should 
a system involving alliances prevail—they would agree to 
work with the ‘Communists. His implication was either 
a popular front on the 1936 lines, or else, beware. 


The degree of Communist untouchability will play a 
key role in next January’s elections. under the present 
system. If Communist voters and deputies should remain 
outcasts, even in this period of “ co-existence,” the Rightist 


According to the latest reports, elections to the 
National Assembly will be held on January 8th. 
Parties thus have five weeks to form alliances or 
apparentements. If either a party or an alliance gets 
over fifty per cent of the votes in a constituency, it 
pockets all the seats. If no absolute majority is 
reached, seats are divided through a form of pro- 
portional representation. 

Dissolution was last applied by President 
MacMahon. Article 51 of the present constitution 
states that, if within a period of 18 months two 
governments have been defeated in a vote of con- 
fidence or censure by an absolute majority (actually 
312 votes) the Council of Ministers can decide to 
dissolve the National Assembly. The President 
must issue a decree in conformity with that decision 
and elections must be held between the 20th and 
the 30th day after the promulgation of this decree. 
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majority will continue its rule. This was the tacit assump- 
tion of the champions of dissolution without change in the 
electoral law. But this project may yet turn against its 
authors. It is not impossible that the indignant and 
frustrated Socialists will look to their left, Despite the 
warnings of their national headquarters, many local 
Socialist parties may not turn a deaf ear to the wooing of 
M. Duclos ; the apparentement might prove the illegitimate 
father of the popular front. 

In all the calculations and permutations that are now 
being worked out in Paris there is one unknown factor—the 
ordinary voter, who for once cannot be left out of account. 
His choice may be distorted, he may be bewildered by all 
sorts of misguiding labels, but he cannot be gagged. If he is 
shocked by the record of the present majority and sees in 
dissolution merely a trick played by the “ outgoing syndi- 
cate” in order to return, he can prevent this process of 
reincarnation by shifting his vote, by withholding it from 
the apparentement. But what is, the real mood of the French 
people ? Judging by the comments in the French press a 
dissolution may equally well be presented as a salutary move 
te get rid of this chambre introuvable or as a fraudulent 
attempt to preserve its spirit. In these circumstances it 
cannot be easy for the average Frenchman to make up his 
mind nor for experts to guess his reactions. The verdict of 
the French people may prove as surprising as the time-bomb 
which exploded in the Palais Bourbon this week. 


Red Blueprint for Germany 


HE Soviet German National Front has now issued its 

programme for. reuniting Germany as a people’s 
democracy. It is an elaboration of the decisions made at a 
recent meeting of the Socialist Unity Party (SED) leaders, 
for whom the Front is merely a facade. The administration 
has been changed to carry out these decisions. A puppet 
liberal, Dr Loch, has been put in charge of all- 
German affairs, without a ministry, in order to facilitate 
contacts with west German politicians. The demotion of 
the security administration which took place after Beria’s 
fall has been cancelled and Herr Wollweber has been given 
3 ministry of his own; and the predominance of heavy 
industry which Moscow has insisted upon everywhere since 
Malenkov’s demotion, has been reflected’ in the sub-division 
of the Ministry of Heavy Industry into three, with the 
appointment of the chief Communist theorist, Herr 
Oelssner, to head a committee which will try to increase 
the production of consumer goods without. hindering 
engineering. : 

The National Front programme is not esseritially new. 
It merely states the Communists’ aims in the clearer form 
which has prevailed since the two Geneva conferences. It 
repeats first and foremost the Soviet declarations on the 
need for a security system, and then sets out the methods 
of achieving the parallel Soviet demand that reunited Ger- 
many shall be a “ peace-loving and democratic” country. 
Four terms are laid down: the “German Democratic 
Republic ” must be recognised ; there must be negotiations 
on a basis of equality between the Federal and Pankow 
governments and an all-German Council-must be set up 
which will work out the status of reunited Germany ; in the 
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Federal Republic all “ militarists” (by which the Com- 
munists mean supporters of Nato) must be removed and an 
end made to the “dictatorship of the 150 multi-millionaires” 
—a phrase recently coined by Herr Ulbricht. The cold 
war between the two German states must be ended by 
collaboration in economic and cultural fields. More delega- 
tions must be exchanged, and contacts between the popula- 
tions must be developed. Subversive activities against the 
German Democratic Republic must stop. The last demand 
has for years been a particularly hot favourite of the Com- 
munists. It means that RIAS (the American-sponsored 
wireless station in West Berlin) and various other organisa- 
tions in West Berlin which keep up the spirit of resistance 
in the Soviet Zone must be closed down. At the same time, 
of course, underground Communist subversion in the 
Federal Republic will continue, as the free trades unions 
and the Social-Democratic Party have to be captured, and 
Dr Adenauer overthrown. 

This section of the National Front programme should be 
seen against the background of post-Genevan propaganda 
in the Soviet Zone, which stresses that the internal 
political system in reunited Germany is just as important 
as the country’s exclusion from military blocs. “ The basic 
issue—the character of a reunified Germany—has be€n 


clarified,” speakers have reiterated. One recent commenta- 
tor went on: 


Naive people have sometimes asked what should be 
changed in the German Democratic Republic so as to 
enable Germany to be reunified. This is now over and 
done with, for Geneva has made it clear that it is not in 
the Democratic Republic that changes are necessary. 
There nothing exists which runs counter to a peace-loving 
democratic Germany. 


Such statements should end all doubt as to whether Mr 


Molotov might not have agreed to free elections if the West 
had accepted the Russian proposal for a “ security ” system. 


Shoddy Goods 


The National Front programme has a second section, 
dealing with the East German economy. It is an echo of the 
current Soviet insistence on the need for Soviet Russia to 
catch up with America in technology and productivity. The 
German workers are told that their attitude to work must 
change ; they must stop producing shoddy goods just for 
the sake of the pay-packet, now that the works belong to 
them and not to capitalist exploiters. This exhortation 1s 
very revealing, when it is considered that the Germans— 
as they have shown so miraculously in the West—are by 
nature among the world’s hardest, most skilled and conscien- 
tious workers, almost fanatically devoted to their enterprises. 
The reason for their change under Communist rule can 
doubtless be found in the preference given to men who 
are politically sound rather than skilled, and to the inherent 
inefficiency of the Communist planned economy—to which 
the West German business men dealing in interzonal trade 
bear witness. 

It has always been evident that the German Communists 
realised that they must raise the economic level of their 
territory before they can hope to secure support for reunion 
on their terms among sufficient West Germans. For ts 
reason, the National Front programme always has been and 
still is, a long-term plan, and the latest version only 
re-emphasises how essential it is to strengthen the Demo 
cratic Republic. 
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part of their programme, it is obvious why they should be 
extremely angry and worried about the number of young 
men and scientists who are leaving for better jobs in the 
Federal Republic. In October 9,200 youths arrived at the 
western receptions camps, or 1,300 more than the previous 
month’s total, and there were many thousands who came 
illegally. From 1949 to September 1955, it is estimated 
in Bonn that no less than 700,000 young men under 25 
have fled westwards. It is small wonder that Herr Ulbricht 
js threatening their relatives with reprisals, and that Com- 
munist broadcasts denounce the refugees as traitors who 
will meet deserved punishment when Germany is reunited. 
But such denunciations will not bring the culprits back, 
and will give them a personal interest in opposing reunion 
on the lines of Herr Ulbricht’s National Front. 


Colombo Plan Optimism 


T the meeting in Singapore last October of the Colombo 
Plan’s consultative committee the represéntative of 
India was the most outspoken critic of the Plan. He argued 
that economic development in the region was entering a 
new phase in which the provision of still larger lamps of 
external capital aid would be necessary. In the fourth 
report* of the Colombo Plan, which has recently been pub- 
lished, the authors are careful to avoid any direct reference 
to the Indian point of view. And, though the welcome 
decision to extend the Plan for a further four years until 
June, 1961, has been taken, there is no indication that the 
question of increased capital aid, as distinct from technical 
aid, is under consideration. 

The report itself is mainly in an optimistic vein, though 
no attempt is made to conceal the problems facing the 
region. Indeed, with the population increasing at a rate 
of something like ro million each year, and with levels of 
food consumption remaining below prewar in spite of all 
that has been done, it would be difficult to minimise the 
task ahead. Yet there are a number of encouraging features 
in the progress made during 1954-55, the period described 
in the report. 

The flow of investment in both public and private sectors 
gathered further strength during the year, and the fact that 
the supply of machinery, plant and other capital equipment 
was more readily available in the world, and at somewhat 
lower prices, meant that actual outlays on development were 
substantially greater than in earlier years. Production was 
generally higher in 1954-55 than in the previous year, but 
the report is careful not to attibute this entirely to the 
development expenditure so far undertaken ; the influence 
of favourable weather conditions and of a high level of 
world demand is fully recognised. 

It was, indeed, a good year for most of the commodities 
produced by Colombo Plan countries. The production of 
tea, rubber, sugar, cotton and tin were all up, and in most 
Cases the prices obtained were favourable. The important 
exception was rice and, by contrast with the rest of the 
Tegion, the rice-producing countries, especially Burma and 





*HMS.O. 5s. 





In view of the vital importance to the Communists of this 
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Siam, had to contend with unfavourable terms of trade. 
Many of the vast irrigation projects are now coming into 
full operation. India will have increased its irrigation 
acreage by 5.9 million acres by March, 1956, Pakistan is 
planning to bring 4 million acres under irrigation and 
Ceylon’s Gal Oya scheme, which will irrigate 100,000 acres, 
is progressing rapidly. The work done by rural develop- 
ment community centres is also achieving impressive results. 

In the industrial sector, the area achieved “ remarkable 
progress,” but the report adds a note of caution. Generally 
speaking the increased industrial output has been due to 
fuller utilisation of existing capacity, and in future further 
advances will depend on the installation of new capacity. 
Particularly good progress has been made also in the pro- 
duction of electric power. India, for instance, expects to 
have added 1.2 million kW. to its generating capacity by 
the end of its first five-year plan. 


Welcome for Foreign Investors 


When it comes to discuss external assistance, the, report 
dwells on the advantages of attracting private foreign capital, 
and it has good words to say about the better hospitality 
now afforded foreign capitalists by most_of the Asian 
member countries. The creation of new institutions, such 
as the Indian Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation, 
in which private capital from Britain, the United States, 
and India participates along with the Indian government and 
the World Bank, is warmly applauded. Pakistan, too, is 
taking active steps to encourage foreign capital, and most 
other countries in the region have announced more liberal 
policies towards foreign investors. 

The coming year, however, is likely to be crucial for 
the future of the Colombo Plan. During the next few 
months, India, whose role in the region is considerable, will 
be announcing final details of its second five-year plan. 
The shape of its policies will clearly be of great importance 
to the other Asian members of the Colombo Plan system. 
Simultaneously, big new developments are pending as the 
Soviet Union vies with the United States and other Western 
countries with offers of economic aid to the region. The 
Colombo Plan, however, has firmly established itself as an 
instrument of good in South and South East Asia ; but no 
effort must be spared to maintain its momentum. 





ISSUED THIS WEEK 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions in 
ARGENTINE 
AUSTRIA 
CUBA/PUERTO RICO/DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
FINLAND 


Fifty similar reports, covering seventy countries 
are issued every three months. The annual subscription to one 
country or territory is £10 and there are discounts when more than 
five reports are taken. Subscribers receive ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS 
giving useful background data, (Single reports cost £3.) 

For full information about this and other services apply to: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511 Ext. 144 
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The Big Whale Hunt 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE nineteen expeditions now heading for the Antarctic 
A for this winter’s whale hunt have had their catch quota 
cut from 15,500 to 15,000 blue whale units. For several 
years fears about the future of whale stocks have led to 
successive cuts in the quota, but the limit now imposed 
is perhaps the lowest that will be tolerated. Much capital 
is sunk in this highly lucrative business ; the Netherlands, 
for instance, have this year commissioned a big new factory 
ship which will operate in the Antarctic with eighteen 
catcher boats, six more than last winter. Obviously, to sup- 
port an expedition on this scale, a large catch is necessary 
if a profit is to be made. It is encouraging for the industry 
that there has recently been a hardening in the whale oil 
market ; advance sales have been made this autumn at {85 
a ton compared with £78 last year, and a further improve- 
ment is expected. 

In spite of the controls imposed on whaling since the 
war, and in spite of the very heavy capital investment and 
steeply rising level of operating costs, the industry has a 
remarkably good profit-making record. Nevertheless, the 
number of expeditions, the number of vessels composing 
each expedition, and the size, range, and power of the 
individual vessels, have increased far beyond what is neces- 
sary to fulfil the quota. As a result, the whaling season 
has grown progressively shorter, and the two to three hun- 
dred whaling ships have lain idle for the greater part of 
the year. Half as many vessels operating for a longer period 
could catch just as many whales. But every expedition is 
out for the largest possible slice of the limited cake, and is 
inexorably driven to employ more and more boats, and 
bigger and faster boats, in order to be sure of achieving 
a large enough catch before the quota is reached and the 
signal received to stop catching. An attempt to check the 
inflationary trend in whaling fleets was made last season, 
when, on Norwegian initiative, a voluntary agreement was 
concluded by the whaling companies to limit the number 
of catcher boats attached to each expedition. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to get the agreement. renewed this year, 
and more catcher boats-than ever are on their way to the 
Antarctic, even though the number of whales they are 
allowed to catch has been reduced. 


Keeping the Rules 


Whaling, always intensely competitive, will obviously be 
even more competitive this season, and the international 
whaling agreement will be subject to exceptional strain. 
The agreement lays down not only the total catch quota, but 
also a number of regulations, such as the size of whales that 
may be caught. In the heat of a brief, intense hunting season, 
in boats scattered over the vast Antarctic Ocean, the strain 
on loyalty must be severe. This season the question of 
loyalty to the agreement is particularly uppermost because 
of the charges recently made by the Norwegian Whaling 
Association against the Panama-registered “ Olympic Chal- 
lenger” expedition owned by Mr Aristoteles Onassis. 
The Association alleges, with much supporting detail, that 
Mr Onassis has broken very nearly all the regulations that 
apply in the industry, and as a result has achieved a pro- 
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duction of whale oil worth more than £3 million. The 
Norwegian charges are now being studied, but in the mean. 
time the Olympic Challenger ” expedition is again on its 
way to the Antarctic. The Norwegian and German seamen’; 


unions have armed members’ of the crew (mostly Germans) 
with copies of the whaling regulations. So far, neither 
the Panamanian government nor. Mr Onassis has made any 
statement or explanation. 


It would be a pity if the international whaling agreement 


» were to be disrupted through the disloyalty of an individual 


expedition. Obviously its maintenance, and thus also the 
maintenance of whale stocks, depends on mutual trust and 
confidence. On each expedition there are inspectors, but 
these are nationals of the country of registration. At the 
international whaling conference in Moscow last summer 
the Norwegian delegation proposed the appointment of an 
additional neutral inspector for each expedition. This 
reform, which is now being studied by the governments 
involved, cannot be introduced this season, and it is doubt- 
ful in any case whether Russia, for one, would accept it. 

In spite of upsets and difficulties, it would be wrong to 
paint too gloomy a picture of the present position of the 
whaling industry. The co-operation achieved since the war 
is remarkable compared with the cut-throat conditions that 
prevailed before the war. That such countries as Britain 
and Russia, Norway and Japan, South Africa and the 
Netherlands, have been able to agree on common rules of 
conduct in the intensely competitive world of Antarctic 
whaling, is one of the more encouraging examples of practi- 
cal international co-operation, and gives grounds for 
optimism about the industry in the future. 


Taking Stock of FAO 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OR a body whose most intractable problem is the 
disposal of surpluses, the word stock-taking has an 
unpleasant ring. But there are other factors besides the 
bulging granaries of the New World which tend to put 
into an unfavourable perspective the achievements of the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organisation, whose tenth 
anniversary has just coincided with its biennial conference 
in Rome. For-it is heir to the ills that affect all organisa- 
tions of this type. It has for instance no executive powers, 
but must work exclusively through kindness and persuasion. 
The task of securing even a small measure of agreement 
between its seventy odd members is so formidable as to 
make the acceptance of even the most modest recom- 
mendation a matter for congratulation. 
Concerted action would not, however, be so difficult if 
FAO decisions were always reached according to technical 
considerations. But the part played by experts in shaping 
policies appears to be declining with the passage of the 
years. One result is that the diplomats and financial experts 
have come more and more into the limelight and questions 
of national prestige, often on minor matters, have give" 
rise to unedifying Moreover, FAO has found 
its field of operations increasingly invaded by existing and 
newly established international bodies ; and the difficu'tics 
to be overcome in order to secure both a clear linc of 
division and effective co-operation between FAO and Gatt 
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or one of the other UN specialised agencies can easily be 
imagined. The very close liaison formed between the 
Technical Assistance Board and the FAO has led to an 
encouraging expansion of expert services to the under- 
developed countries, but only at the price of delay in the 
submission of the final technical assistance programmes and 
one of the tasks of the recent conference was to find means 
of reducing the administrative dislocation and uncertainty 
that this caused. 

With even the most brilliant team of administrators, it 
would be surprising if FAO could overcome such an array 
of obstacles ; and in fact the calibre of its senior personnel 
has tended to be uneven. Moreover, a recent Management 
Survey suggested that several sections could usefully be 
streamlined. But no international organisation takes kindly 
to the suggestion that all its work is not strictly necessary 
and the advocacy of economies by Britain and the United 
States seems to have been largely responsible for getting 
the former voted off the FAO Council. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


On the other hand a good deal of patient, thorough and 
constructive work has been done by experts sent by the 
FAO to under-developed countries. Their activities stretch 
from improving farm implements (even in such modest ways 
a: replacing the sickle by the scythe), soil analysis and 
fixation, irrigation and flood control to a comprehensive 
campaign to wipe out pests and diseases. The recent 
conference managed to secure the maintenance and exten- 
sion of joint regional action to combat locusts in spite of 
the considerable political obstacles involved. There has 
been excellent work, too, on the techniques of credit pro- 
vision, the development of storage facilities, land reform, 
land tenure and a variety of other matters. The clamour 
for more assistance that the under-developed countries 
are making and the growing number of experts that they 
themselves are providing for export shows that the FAO’s 
efforts in this direction have not been unappreciated or with- 
out effect. The pudding may sometimes look inadequate ; 
but it is certainly eaten with gusto, But FAO does not 
only help backward areas, It acts also as a centre for 
Statistics and agricultural data generally, as a forum for an 
exchange of views and as a stimulus for a number of 
useful organisations such as the Foot and Mouth Disease 
Commission. 

It is when the emphasis changes to surpluses that FAO’s 
success becomes a little more dubious. Production may 
have risen in most advanced countries during the last ten 
years, but consumption per capita in the poorer parts of 
the world such as Asia and South America is actually still 
lower than in 1938. The major problem, therefore, is to 
transmit the surpluses of the prosperous to the less well- 
to-do parts of the world. FAOvhas tried hard. It has set up 
a sub-committee of the committee on commodity problems 
at Washington to act as a clearing house for ideas on 
surpluses and has secured acceptance of a code of principles 
to ensure that disposals will not disrupt existing trade 
patterns. FAO is not so sure that these principles are in 
fact being observed and at the conference it decided to set 
up a working party to reconsider the whole question of 
surplus disposals. The conference also decided to create 
a Working party to examine price support systems, doubtless 
with a view to steering nations towards a flexible system 
of maintaining total farm incomes at a certain level. The 
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hard fact is,. however, that the gordian knot of surpluses 
will only be cut by a decision on the part of the Americans 
radically to revise their support policy. There are signs 
that this agonising reappraisal is in the offing and no doubt 
the United States Administration will, in reshaping its 
policy, take into account the danger that an anti-American 
front might be born out of the grievances of the under- 
developed areas and of America’s competitors over the 
export of agricultural ‘products. 


In Search of Slogans 


In the meantime, FAO has been supplementing the gentle 
pressure exercised on surplus countries by other more con- 
crete recommendations. It has put part of its faith into 
the building up of larger stocks by under-developed coun- 
tries as a buffer against crop failures and a greater part still 
into projects along the lines of the Indian pilot scheme, 
which supplies to workers on reconstruction undertakings 
food equal to the difference between present and past con- 
sumption and thus does not interfere with existing sources 
of supply. The keen interest shown in this scheme by 
numerous delegates is a hopeful sign. ~ But it is clear that 
the provision of surpluses on special terms will tend to be 
looked on askance by other food exporting nations. 

The trouble is that, like all bodies largely dependent 
on the propulsive force of ideas, FAO must put forward 
inspiring slogans. The call for “ selective expansion ” 
adopted two years ago neatly fills the bill. Unfortunately, 
the need at the present time is not only for the maintenance 
of the admirable work done on improving techniques and 
output in backward areas but for selective restriction, 
and for concentration on the more careful cultivation and 
conservation of high-grade lands rather than on putting 
marginal areas under the plough. This policy is not likely 
to strike crusading sparks, particularly among under- 
developed nations. But by the time the next conference 
is convened two years hence, the pressure of mounting 
surpluses may well induce FAO to come out more openly 
in favour of stronger measures to avoid the explosive situa- 
tion produced by bulging granaries and starving bellies. 


The Sudanese and the High Dam 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE SUDAN 


OLONEL NASSER’S project for a high dam on the 

Nile has so dramatic. a ring that it has captured 
imagination outside as well as inside Egypt. Therefore 
its implications for those who live upstream of it are 
escaping attention. The world hears that the Sudan, which 
is the country principally concerned, is to have half of the 
“net benefit” of the new water, and since this is more 
water than the Sudanese are using now, it imagines that 
they are getting a generous deal. But in fact they are 
perturbed. In Khartoum, a young government, beset with 
domestic problems, is being asked to give, now, a decision 
on proportions that will affect.the Sudanese for all time. 
The issue, to the Sudanese, is not just their share in the 
immediate benefit (in the technical sense of additional 
usable water) nor yet the major disturbance to the Halfa 
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region that was described by the Cairo correspondent of The 
Economist two weeks ago. It is to safeguard a fair share, 
stretching far into the future, in the waters of the Nile. 

The prime object of the dam is “ over-year” storage, 
retaining the excess of high years to supplement low, so 
that all years are “average” and use can be constant and 
full. Clearly, the capacity of the reservoir must be very 
large, enough to cope with a cycle of low years yet with 
room for the excess if high years come instead: it must 
never get too full or too empty. -Nor can use begin until 
an adequate starting supply has been accumulated, which 
means earmarking surplus water for an unknown and 
possibly lengthy initial period. 

The idea of the High Dam was developed from the 
proposal for a third raising.of the Aswan Dam, for flood 
protection, and as then conceived was combined with a 
project for flood-escape 
into the Wadi Rayan 
further down-stream: in 
its present form, with 
over-year storage, it dates 
from late 1952. . Until 
then, over fifty years’ 
study of Nile Control, 
covering the whole of the 
Nile Basin, had led to 
schemes for over-year 
storage at source—in the 
East African lakes and in 
Lake Tana in Ethiopia 
The main works were to 
include, for the Equatorial 
(White) Nile, use of Lakes 
Victoria, Kioga, and 
Albert, with dams and 
regulators and a 17o-mile 
channel through the area 
known as the Sudd to 
reduce loss in_ the 
Southern Sudan swamps ; 
for the Blue Nile, a dam 
at Lake Tana and prob- 
ably one at Roseires ; and 
for the Main Nile, north 
_of Khartoum, one or more 
dams primarily for flood 
protection. The Owen 
_Falls Dam _ has already 
been built high enough to 
allow future storage in 
Lake Victoria, with Egypt 
- making a contribution to 
the cost. 

These components, 
spread over a vast area and involving many countries, 
obviously have to be tackled in stages. The fascina- 
tion of the High Dam scheme is that it appears to 
solve all problems, technical and political, by a single pro- 
ject. For Egypt, it has the obvious attractions of gathering 
water in one place (and that on the door-step), giving flood 
protection, and providing power. For the Sudan these 
attractions are reversed; the water is a thousand river 
miles dewnstream from the area of use, and if it is to be 
made available where needed, costly works that would affect 
the river and-so themselves require agreement, will be 
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necessary ; there is no flood protection element at ali 
and a share of power (if on offer) is from a point hundreds 
of miles over the Nubian desert. Further, the Aswan 
region is one of the hottest and driest in the world. and 
losses by evaporation will be at a maximum. For com. 
pletely efficient control as much over-year storage as 
possible should be sited where evaporation is lowest. 

To fix the picture, some round figures are necessary, 
The population of Egypt is about 20 million, of the Sudan 
about half that figure. The gross areas under irrigation in 
Egypt now total roughly 6 million acres, in the Sudan 
roughly one and a half million. Neither can be considered 
simply—for example, the Egyptian practice of three crops in 
two years compares with an annual crop in the Sudan, and 
fallows differ—and the plain fact is that both countries 
have enough land, and prospective population, to use any 
amount of water. The limit, in a word, is water. The 
average annual flow of the Nile, measured at Aswan, js 


_ 84 milliard (thousand million) tons ; it has been recorded 


as ranging from. 42 to 15§ milliard tons. Four-fifths passes 
from July to December, with the peak of the flood in 
September, and much is surplus and lost to the sea. At 
present the Sudan uses 4 and Egypt 48 milliard tons. Full 
control, by the High Dam, would add 84-(4 : 48)= 
32 milliard tons, the division of which is now in question. 
Between 10 and 12 milliard tons would be lost, mainly by 
evaporation from the huge reservoir, and the net gain would 
thus be about 20 milliard tons of usable water—at Aswan. 
The comparable aggregate benefit of the schemes previously 
under study was estimated in 1952 at 10 milliard tons. 
The figure of 20 milliard is clearly an upper limit, assuming 
hundred-per-cent control: that of 10 milliard is almost 
certainly conservative. The High Dam project in its present 
form displaces, but cannot fully replace, the other schemes: 
they may follow, in the distant future—but with reduced 
benefit to be shared later. 


Possibilities of Development 


The half share offered by Egypt refers to the net benefit 
of 20 milliard (i.e., at the cost of half the 12 milliard loss) 
and may more than treble the Sudan’s present rights. This 
is a great increase and would certainly cover development 
for many years. But it covers only development already 
planned. Both closer cropping and the utilisation of fur- 
ther areas (known to be suitable for development through 
postwar surveys in which consulting engineers and aerial 
survey took part) can double—and possibly treble—the 
Sudan’s potential use of water. 

The Sudan does not question Egypt’s right to the 48 
milliard tons now used, but does feel that Egypt had several 
thousand years start, (and, incidentally, acquired the 
“cheap” water), and that fair shares should take some 
account of the totals to date. To accept the present offer 
means that the Sudanese accept (besides the right of lsypt 
to draw on all surplus until the High Dam is first fied) 4 
limit of certainly half, and possibly a third, to their (on§- 
term development potential—while Egypt may, 11 com 
parison, nearly achieve its target. The Sudanese would 
prefer first to settle shares of the balance of 32 milliard 
tons (and so, in effect, of the full 84 milliard) and th" © 
be free to tackle such projects as they wished in order 1 
make use of their share ; at the same time they would be 
ready with consideration and assistance for any project 
Egypt might propose. 
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FIGHTER TRENDS 


HE jet fighters produced in the immediate 

post-war years conformed to a pattern 
set by the 5000 Ib thrust centrifugal com- 
pressor turbojet then current. Aircraft like 
the French Ouragan, the American Panther, 
the British Venom, the Swedish J-29 and 
the Russian Mig-15 all used this type of 
engine which, pioneered by Whittle, was 
initially developed by British industry. 
Weighing six tons and armed with four 
20 mm guns this class of aircraft could 
climb to over 45,000 ft and fly at sea level 
speeds of between. 600 and 650 mph. 

In the next generation of fighters two 
complementary lines of development can 
be discerned, both based on axial com- 
pressor engines which have superseded the 
earlier centrifugal compressor types. 

First comes the direct derivative of the 
post-war fighter—a heavier aircraft weigh- 
ing eight to thirteen tons, powered by a 
bigger turbojet giving 10,000 Ib of thrust or 
(for short periods and with thrust augmen- 
tation by re-heat) even greater power. 
Fighters in this class can clock a sea level 
speed of over 700 mph and some 900 mph 
in dives at altitude. In this performance 
category there comes that version of the 
Gloster Javelin powered by the Bristol 
Olympus turbojet, an engine whose fighter 
potentialities can be gauged by its perform- 
ance in the Canberra which holds the 
world’s altitude record. And in the develop- 
ment stage is the much more powerful 
turbojet which will push jet fighter speeds 
well beyond 1000 mph. 

Side by side, however, with these im- 
mensely powerful and complex aircraft 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


COMPANY 


there has been in development a simpler, 
smaller fighter weighing three or four tons, 
yet which, with the use of a modern 5000 Ib 
thrust lightweight axial turbojet engine, 
would be in the same speed class as 
the heavy fighter. The smaller fighter is 
naturally limited as to the amount of 
offensive armament it can carry, but against 
this disadvantage are to be set, among 
other things, the rapidity and economy 
of its production. 

Current European defence thinking en- 
visages the primary role of the little fighter 
as ground attack rather than bomber inter- 
ception, but it is seen that for small countries 
or those unlikely to be involved in the most 
sophisticated defence problems, the minia- 
ture fighter as interceptor could more than 
adequately serve their purpose. It could, 
moreover, by being available in larger 
numbers for a given sum of money, make 
the vital difference between having an air 
defence strength above or below the mini- 
mum requirement for ‘at readiness’ security. 
This minimum is an inflexible figure below 
which attritional processes reduce combat- 
ready strength to an unworkable level. 

The Bristol Orpheus turbojet was de- 
signed to power the three-ton light-fighter 
(or a twin-engined six-ton fighter). It is 
already flying in the Folland Gnat, and 
it has been selected to power the French and 
Italian light fighters commissioned for 
NATO. The engine weighs about 800 Ib 
and by comparison with the standards of 
the large and complex engines of which it 
is a smaller complement, it will be econ- 
omical to build and maintain. 
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How Fares the Squeeze ? 


ANY controversies are current about the 

mechanics of the credit squeeze, but one fact 
stands out clearly. It is exerting its effects much more 
decisively upon the total volume of money than upon 
that particular portion of it that has been created by 
the granting by the banks of loans and overdrafts. In 
the nine months since February 16th—over the whole 
period, that is to say, since Bank rate was raised to 
4} per cent—aggregate net deposits of the clearing 
banks have fallen by £145 million to £6,112 million ; 
in the corresponding period of 1954 they rose by 
{423 million and in 1953 by £374 million. This is a 
sharp, even violent, reversal of both the seasonal and 
the secular trend. Over the whole postwar period 
previously, the index of bank deposits compiled by 
Lloyds Bank, which is adjusted for seasonal fluctua- 
tions, had shown approximate stability only in 1949, 
and a modest decline in 1951-52. With those excep- 
tions, deposits had been expanding almost continuously, 
carrying the index to a peak of 112 last February 
(1948=100). Since then there has been a continuous 
fall ; at the date of the banks’ latest make-up (Novem- 
ber 16th) the index stood at 105.4, showing a fall of 
5.9 per cent, or the equivalent of roughly £370 million 
of deposits. This is a true reduction, clean of seasonal 
distortions. 

When the squeeze is measured in this way, it appears 
highly impressive, even dramatic. But much public 
discussion focuses upon the narrower measure of the 
trend of bank advances—and, more particularly, 
advances to the private sector of the economy as dis- 
tinct from the nationalised public utility industries. 
By this yardstick, the net achievement looks much less 
‘igniicant. Over the nine months, total advances of the 
Clearing banks have declined by only £86 million, and 
het repayments of indebtedness by the nationalised 
industries out of the proceeds of their stock issues on 
the market must have accounted for the whole of that 


decline. This movement, it is true, contrasts with an 
approximately equal rise in the similar period of 1954 ; 
but, contrary to expectations, the rise in advances that 
had been proceeding in 1954 actually gathered speed 
during the first phase of this year’s credit squeeze. 

In the four and a half months to end-June, when 
advances reached their peak of £2,186 million, they rose 
by no less than {£187 million. Since then they have 
been reduced by £273 million, but once again a large 
part of the reduction results from the funding of in- 
debtedness by the nationalised gas and electricity indus- 
tries. By mid-November the calls on their stock issues 
had brought in some £220 million, and if allowance is 
made for their current expenditures and for repay- 
ments to non-clearing banks, it appears that repayments 
to clearing banks must have reached nearly {£150 
million. Advances to all other borrowers, therefore, 
appear to have been reduced by some £125 million 
since June ; and of this reduction £20 million (or more) 
must be notional, because the advances include 
cheques-in course of clearing between the banks’ own 
branches, and these internal clearings were seasonally 
inflated at end-June. 


as 


The effective reduction in the advances of the private 
sector therefore still falls well short of the broad 
target that the banks first set before themselves when 
they discussed the Chancellor’s “ request” at the end 
of July. This shortfall is not, however, any measure of 
failure by the banks to meet the official wishes, as much 
popular comment assumes it to be. The Chancellor 
himself never indicated any quantitative goal; he 
asked simply for a “ positive and significant reduction 
. « . over the next few months.” The much-discussed 
target of a 10 per cent reduction by the year-end was 


one devised by the banks themselves, partly as a broad — 
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objective, but mainly as a means of ensuring that, in 
the effort to meet the Chancellor’s wishes, the several 
Bt Rot banks were agreed about the order of magnitude, and 
thus might be able to keep more or less in step. If dis- 
HBS, inflation is imposed by fiat, instead of by raising interest 
sit rates to an “equilibrium” level or by full pressure 

i - upon the liquid reserves of the banking system, this is 

uat a point to which every banker will always attach much 
importance—lest he, individually, should carry a dis- 
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that has already been exerted has yet to show its effects 
on the actual amounts borrowed, since by far the 
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greater part of the results achieved by reviewing exist- 
ing advances has consisted in a cutting down of borrow. 
ing limits rather than in pressure for reductions in 
advances already taken. 

There has also been pressure of the more direct kind 
—for acceleration of promised repayments wherever 
possible, or for a speedy search for alternative finance 
in cases where the loan had been made in anticipation 
of more permanent arrangements. There is not much 
sign, however, that the banks have been forcing busi- 
nesses into a speedier realisation of stocks ; and the 
general appearance of the economy is proof enough 
that, if the banks have been tough at some points, 
toughness cannot have been general. 

The real force of the squeeze, to the extent that it 
operates through advances, is, indeed, being exerted 
more by its impact upon prospective borrowing than 
upon existing loans. There is hardly room for doubt 
that the scrutiny of new applications is now a more 
exacting one than it has been for many years. In their 
effort to judge advances by the test of “national 
interest,” the banks recognise in principle several 
categories of applications that merit special considera- 
tion—projects calculated to increase exports ; projects 
keyed to national defence ; certain types of outlay 
that promise a saving in imports ; and normal seasonal 
requirements, Under each of these heads, credit- 
worthy applicants stand a reasonable chance of securing 
at least a proportion of the finance they seek, but in 
other categories the tests applied have been steadily 
tightened up—and the public’s knowledge of this has 
caused a notable contraction in the number of applica- 
tions coming forward. At this point, at least, there are 
signs that a new climate of opinion is being created, 
and as the process continues the change in atmosphere 
should become more marked and more pervasive. 


iSTAGES OF THE SQUEEZE 
(£ million) 













43 months | 44 months l9 months | Corres. 
to June 3 | to Nov. 16 to Nov. 16} 9 months 
1955 1955 | 1955 1954 


London clearing 
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—145-2 





Net deposits... 







— 84-3 — 60-9 + 422-6 
Liquid assets...) — 79-5 +278:6 | +199:2] + 215:5 
Liquidity ratio* .| 31-3-30-1 | 30-1-35-0 31-3-35-0| 33-2-34°2 
Investments ...| —199-4 — 60-9 — 260-3 + 89-0 
Advances...... | +186-6 +118-1 





* Percentage of gross deposits. 


It is quite impossible to guess, however, whether 
pressure of the present kind, and proceeding at the 
present rate, will suffice. But if it should prove ‘© be 
insufficient, the responsibility will rest squarely upo? 
the monetary authorities rather than upon the com- 
mercial banks. Until end-July, the force behind the 
credit squeeze was wholly imposed by orthodox 
weapons: the rise in Bank rate ; day-to-day credit 
management to keep money tight and thus to ensure a 
firm bill rate ; and the sale of bonds by the “ depart 
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ments ” to intensify pressure upon the supply of liquid 
assets available to the banks. In that phase the banks 
defended themselves against the pressure on their 
liquidity mainly by selling gilt-edged securities—and 
cold securities sufficiently to enable them to support 
additional advances. Because the squeeze upon 
advances was not developing as quickly as had been 
hoped, the Chancellor then reinforced these weapons 
by his specific request to the banks, and for the past 
four months the two types of pressure have been 
operating side by side. 

The “request ” has served its purpose of speeding 


Steel Behind 


ITH an output of 41 million metric tons in 1954 

—it may reach 4§ million this year—Russia is 
the world’s second steel producer. Its output is not 
much more than.a third ef America’s but well over 
twice as high as either Western German or British pro- 
duction (both of the order of 20 million metric tons this 
year). Set against population, Russian steel output per 
head is only about half Britain’s or Germany’s, and 
not much more than a quarter of that in the United 
States, which it always hoped to emulate—the two 
countries have in common at least vast land space, and 
Russia probably needs even more “ transport per unit 
of production,” than the United States. Its total crude 
steel capacity has expanded faster since the war than 
America’s or Britain’s (it was about 20 million metric 
tons in 1948), and it intends to raise output another 
third by 1960, to 60 million tons ; but because its popu- 
lation is rising faster, too, its output per head seems 
likely to rise only about as fast as in Britain, and thus 
to remain about half as much. 

Russia has never been a significant steel exporter, 
but now, in the much-advertised “era of competitive 
co-existence,” it is offering significant amounts of steel- 
making plant and technical assistance to under- 
developed neutral countries such as India. Its efficiency, 
state of technique, and real capacity to compete are of 
growing interest to the West. This autumn’s “ return 
visit” to the Russian steel industry by a number of 
steel industrialists from Western Europe, though 
limited in scope, was highly informative upon these 
points. They saw only one corner of this widely 
separated industry, visiting plants around Moscow, in 
the Ukraine, and in Georgia in a 10-day flying trip. The 
British members’ official report on the trip may reniain 
confidential, But Sir Robert Shone, executive member 
of the Iron and Steel Board, who led them, and Mr 
Frank Cartwright, assistant managing director of the 
Steel Company of Wales, have made public some 
economic and technical impressions. The works they 
saw, not surprisingly, seemed to he among Russia’s 
best: the experts were given frank answers to all their 
technical questions and often allowed to check them 
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up the attack upon advances, but it must be regarded 


as a support and not a substitute for the fullest exploita- 
tion of pressure on the banking system by the classical 
methods open to central banking and monetary 
control. There is not, in fact, any sign that the 
authorities are intending to pull their punches ; but if 
they want a bigger total effect-than they are getting 
now, the only sure way of getting it is to leave the banks 
in no doubt that their liquidity ratios, which have been 
strengthened recently by seasonal and other influences, 
will come under strong pressure during the tax- 
gathering season in the new year. 


the Curtain 


from factory records. Answers to some of the more 
searching economic questions remained rather vague. 

The Western visitors visited an iron ore mine at 
Krivoi Rog, concentration and sinter plants, coking 
plants, one or two steel finishing plants, and two inte- 
grated steel works—Zaporojhe in the Ukraine, one of 
the vast plants built in the thirties, and Rustavi in 
Georgia, a smaller plant built since the war. In the 
thirties the Russians put their main emphasis on the 
economies of scale in integrated plant, and probably 
underestimated the transport costs entailed in assemb- 
ling the vast quantities of materials that such plants 
require. Since the war that has been sharply corrected. 
‘Local resources have been exploited, and some plants: 
havé been sited near to markets: Rustavi, for example, 
mainly produces pipes and tubes for the nearby oil 
industry. 


* 


Much of the Russian plant resembled the American 
in design—a legacy of technical aid in the inter-war 
years. Technically, it impressed the British visitors as 
being standardised on good Western practice, rather 
than displaying outstandingly new developments. Some 
of the technical points they noted were: 


1. The Russian industry is founded on large and 
widespread deposits of iron ore, still comparatively abun- 
dant and cheap by British standards, though the expan- 
sion of output is working its way through the richest 
deposits. The Russians are now working on a balance 
of the best and lower-grade ores, sintering extensively. 
Supplies of low-grade coals, too, are adequate ; but the 
coking coals are more scarce and are high in ash and 
sulphur content. 

2. Widespread use of high top pressure allows high 
driving rates in blast furnace operation. Zaporojhe has 
five blast furnaces, all of 26-foot diameter but varying in 
capacity, producing from 1,000 to 1,750 tons of iron a 
day. 

3. Similarly, remarkably fast driving rates were 
observed in steel making. The 10 200-ton fixed open 
hearth furnaces at Zaporojhe (using 70 per cent hot pig- 
iron with a very low phosphorus content, and elaborately 
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graded scrap) were averaging 7} hours from tap to tap, 
and 4,500 tons per week per furnace. 

4. All the plant the team saw was elaborately instru- 
mented—“ no instrument one could think of was 
missing.” ’ 

5. In comparison with its crude steel capacity, Russia 
is clearly short of modern finishing plant—especially of 
strip mills. If its intention that 40-45 per cent of ingot 
output in 1960 should eventually be made into flat pro- 
ducts is to be fulfilled, it will have to build a large number 
of mills at home—which might affect what it could offer 
abroad. 

6. Most of the works were well, if rather widely laid 
out: a high standard of housekeeping on actual equip- 
ment was combined with much less regard for offices, 
canteens, and amenities. 


Output per head in these large integrated plants, Sir 
Robert Shone estimated, was “ broadly comparable ” to 
“the top end” of British plant, which produces 
about 25 per cent of British steel. This seemed to be 
a great advance on 1945, when British steel trade 
unionists said productivity was well behind the British. 
Russian steelmen still count American standards as 
superior—and as a goal. 


To translate such comparisons of productivity into 
cost is an intelligible exercise in the context of the steel 
industry alone, though not in terms of Russia’s managed 
currency or its general cost of living, which is inflated 
by a swingeing turnover tax on food and essential con- 
sumer goods. Taking wages in the steel industry as a 
datum, Sir Robert made some interesting comparisons 
with the British industry. Iron ore is cheap : a lower- 
grade ore (38 per cent iron, sintered to 60 per cent 
iron content), was available to the blast furnace operator 
at little more than a third of the cost of comparable 
(imported) ore in Britain. Coking coal was slightly 
dearer ; but other coals cheap, particularly in relation to 
oil, so that a shift was observed at one plant from oil- 
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firing to producer gas. This may be one sign, among 
others, that the Soviet oil industry is failing to keep 
up with general industrial expansion there. Scrap is 


price controlled at a rather higher level in relation to 
wages than in Britain. 


THE RUSSIAN 


EXCHANGE PUZZLE 





Prices of Pric es of 
Roubles to £ Wages Steel and Food and 
Hard Goods | Soft Goods 
! 
11-8 (official).. Double Double Four times 
British British British 
BOs ews cckes Same as Same as Double 
British British British 
40 eeeeeeee eee Half Half Same as 
British British British 





Steelworks plant appears to cost roughly the same, in 
relation to wages, as British plant. If wages be taken as 
equal, management is considered worth much more in 
Russia. A steel worker gets, say, 1,000 roubles a month, 
and the works director, say, 7,000 roubles (both forms 
of pay, incidentally, based largely on incentive systems), 
while Soviet income tax reaches its maximum of 13 per 
cent at 1,000 roubles monthly. To earn as much more 
in net income than a British steel worker with, say, 
£600 a year, a top manager here would need a yearly 
salary of £12,000 gross. 

In terms of steel industry wages, then, Sir Robert 
Shone estimated that the total cost of steel—priced at 
some 600 roubles a ton—appears to be of the same 
order as British. Rather more surprisingly, the price 
of “hard” consumer goods—cars, radios, and tele- 
vision sets—also seemed to be about as much in relation 
to wages as in Britain (which is not to say that they were 
readily available). Such comparisons, which can only 
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be in broad terms, fit neither the official exchange rate 
of 11.8 roubles to the £ nor the cost of subsistence on 
food and soft goods, which are so high that they would 
justify a rate of 40 roubles to the £. Sir Robert con- 
cluded: “ If trade could be imagined as flowing freely 
between the two countries, I am inclined to think that 
the exchange rate would settle at much nearer 20 than 
4o roubles to the £.” 

That deliberate loading of the dice against essential 
items of consumption by a turnover tax, combined with 
a low basic rate of interest, is Russia’s way of achieving 
vast forced investment without (since its postwar 
currency reform) internal inflation. Even as moderated 
by occasional political concern for the consumer, by 
Western standards it might be considered capitalism 
with a brutally big “ C.” It is backed by a tremendous 
educational output of technically and _ scientifically 
trained manpower. Investment in “ heavy metallurgy,” 
moreover, seems in 1954 to have been unchecked by 
the slight extra emphasis on improving consumption 
that year. Sir Robert comments: 


So long as the Russian worker accepts half the real 
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standard of living of the British worker and achieves a 
somewhat comparable level of productivity, Russian 
industrial products can well be sold cheaply on world 
markets. 


And he thinks there is, particularly in steel and steel 
goods, “every reason for a very real concern over the 
competitive power of Russia.” 


Russia, that implies, can probably afford to compete 
on level terms, if its vast obligations for housing and 
internal construction be partly ignored, as they may be. 
Whether it can afford to or not, in practice Russia cer- 
tainly will compete on the world market where and 
whenever this suits its political ends—on level terms or 
lower. There is as yet no sign that it desires, even for 
political ends, to export steel. But it does wish to export 
steelworks plant, technicians and technical practice and 
the influence that goes with them. And the British 
team’s impressions leave no doubt that in technical 
manpower, in a fairly comprehensive steel plant manu- 
facturing industry and, clearly, an advanced instrument 
industry, Russia certainly has these particular goods to 
back its offers. 





Business Notes 
Le 


Markets Sagging Upwards 


HEN markets drift, they usually drift downwards. 
This week the drift has been gently upwards. From 
Wednesday of last week to Wednesday this week the 
Financial Times index of government securities remained 
on balance unchanged at 90.78. The industrial index, how- 
ever, showed a modest gain from 189.9 to 190.3. There 
was good reason for this condition of steady stagnation: 
institutions that must face the certainty of ending the year 
with uncomfortable falls in the market values of their hold- 
ings are not anxious to make matters worse by selling on a 
narrow market. And the recent tally of their underwriting 
commitments leaves many of them in no hurry to buy. In 
the gilt-edged market the impasse was resolved at least 
momentarily on Thursday when it was learned that of the 
£5 million 43 per cent Glasgow loan, 87 per cent had been 
left with the underwriters. The new stock opened at... 
points discount ; other gilt-edged stocks weakened slightly ; 
but industrials remained better than steady. 

Two factors may help towards stability in the near future. 
If the British November gold and dollar reserve figures, 
which will not be published until The Economist has gone 
to press, should, as expected, show a substantially smaller 
gold loss than in October, that would make no red-letter 


day, but it might be a steadying influence. Moreover, 
the fact that the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency is hoping to launch a public offer this month 
may mean a short close season for new issues in the gilt- 
edged market. It is necessary in law to offer the option of 
tendering at least one government stock (normally Treasury 
34 per cent stock 1979-81) instead of cash and for that 
purpose a reasonably steady gilt-edged market over the 
period of the offer would be helpful. 


Consett Makes Ready 


E Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, 
having waited for steadier share markets, is expected 
shortly to come forward with another steel share offer. 
But although markets are steadier they are not hungry 
enough to swallow a giant like Steel Company of Wales, 
or Richard Thomas. The only surprise is that Consett 
Iron Company is the chosen one and that the ordinary 
shares and debenture stock of South Durham Steel and 
Iron Company that previously headed the list will have to 
wait at least until January. 
Marketing the Consett {1 ordinary share will involve 
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more than {10 million. The company’s rearranged 
capital will also include a debenture stock that the agency 
will retain for sale later. Fixing a price basis for the 
ordinary shares of a smaller, but important, steel company 
now is not easy. Yields on the leading steel ordinary shares 
that are already in private hands range from 3.45 per cent 
on Stewarts and Lloyds to 5.10 per cent on Colvilles ; 
among the smaller companies yields range up to §.75 per 
cent on Thomas Firth and John Brown. But all those 
yields reflect some discounting of higher dividends in 
prospect. 

About 6 per cent is the probable yield basis for the 
Consett offer. That intention is based on two considera- 
tions. First, Consett historically does not rank among the 
top handful of steel companies. Secondly, during the 
period of public ownership the company has had much 
money spent on it. Loans from the agency at October 1, 
1955, stood at {6.8 million. In advance of the prospectus 
the acounts for the year ended October 1, 1955, have been 
published and show an outstanding rise in net profits. 
Before tax, the figure was {2,071,309 compared with 
£874,127. Evidently the money spent on development is 
bearing fruit. Part of that money will be repaid out of the 
proceeds of the ordinary share offer, and part will be repre- 
sented by the debenture that will remain unsold. The com- 
pany is now much better organised and equipped than in 
the past. 


Output Restrained ? 


RITAIN’S total working population at the end of Septem- 
ber was 24,014,000, which is only about 0.7 per cent 
higher than a year before. . But the labour force of the 
industries that are measured by the official production 
index, which have steadily been drawing people from the 
rest of the economy, was about 2 per cent higher than in 
September 1954. That increase in manpower is of the 
same order as was attained between 1953 and 1954. The 
same cannot be said for the increase in output. This week’s 
revised production index for August, provisional figure for 
September, and forecast of what the October figure will 
be bring the average for the first ten months of this year 


to 134 (1948=100), and suggest that production for the. 


year as a whole may run out at about 5 per cent higher 
than last year. The rise between 1953 and 1954 was about 
6} per cent. 

Two-thirds of this year’s increase in output, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer estimated last month, had come 
from engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, 
vehicles, paper and printing, and chemicals—which had 
outweighed lower output in coal and textiles. It does appear 
that production has been levelling off in at least some of 
the metal goods industries, though few statistics are yet 
available to demonstrate this. Whether this is due to the 
squeeze on home demand—which has now been applied 
progressively for eight months—is not easy to judge. Out- 
put of motor vehicles, one set of figures that does appear 
fairly promptly, has not yet suffered much—though at the 
marketing end there are signs that private demand for cars 
hete is now declining more than seasonally. 
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Gatt Goes on Leave 


HE tenth session of the Contracting Parties to the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
opened at Geneva on October 27th, is about to end ; but 
soon after the delegates will have returned to their countrie; 
they will again be packing their bags for a return to Geneva 
for the negotiating conference that opens on January 18th, 
The 1956 conference will probably last until May Ist. It 
will be a general round cf éariff negotiations in which the 
United States is expected to indicate how far it is prepared 
to use the new—and limited—powers to reduce tariffs that 
were granted to the President under the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. 

The session which is now coming to a close was not 
concerned with tariff negotiations but with a mass of items 
arising out of the operation of Gatt. The most delicate 
issue concerned the accession of Japan and the resulting 
action by no less than fourteen of the thirty-five con- 
tracting parties in invoking Article 35 of the Agreement 
which in effect enables them to ignore the new member, 
withholding from him the privileges and courtesies of 
membership and continuing to apply to him all the dis- 
criminatory restrictions on trade which contracting parties 
have agreed to dismantle among themselves except in 
precisely defined circumstances. 

Some of the delegates’ time was taken up with complaints 
about the various waivers that have been granted to con- 
tracting parties, excusing them from the full rigours of 
the Agreement. A United States delegate reported that 
his country had not in fact imposed any new restrictions 
or. agricultural imports permitted under the waiver granted 
last March. The reassurance was not too well received 
by the countries which have been mainly affected by the 
restrictions imposed under the waiver—Canada, the 
Netherlands and New Zealand. They judge good 
behaviour not in terms of maintaining the status quo 
but of gradually reducing the restrictions on the lines that 
were promised, albeit vaguely, by the United States when 
the waiver was granted. Belgium surprised the session by 
seeking to maintain a number of quantitative restrictions 
on agricultural imports. Coming from such a protagonist 
of free trade this seems to have had an effect out of all 
proportion to its real importance—though in sinning thus 
Belgium can claim to be in impressive company. 


Coal—Prices or Planning? 


ost of the people who concern themselves with 3 
M ikely future expansion of Britain’s demand foe 
energy prefer to skirt around one fact that is intimat:\/ 
related to that expansion—that coal, Britain’s main fuel, 
is sold here for much less than it would fetch in a i‘ 
market. As a result, it is cheaper to waste coal than to si°- 
it, and total demand for coal—and for the gas and electric" 
made from it—must to some extent be over-stimulated. ‘* 
projecting curves of demand for emergy or plano %5 
measures to make the necessary extra fuel available, © © 
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both statistically and politically convenient to assume that 
demand for fuel is utterly unaffected by price. But the 
Government can hardly object to dissent on this incon- 
venient point from a trade that thinks it is being deliberately 
put out of business by over-stimulation of coal demand at 
home—the British coal export merchants. 

In an ably-argued pamphlet issued this week, “ Freedom 
for Coal,” the British Coal Exporters’ Federation argues 
that this central distortion is an essential flaw in this 
Government’s fuel policy. The exporters want the Coal 
Board freed to set its own prices commercially (these are 
still controlled by the Government under an ironbound 
“gentlemen’s agreement”), and think that to make the 
British consumer pay a market price would considerably 
curb his exuberant consumption, leaving room for foreign 
trade in coal, import and export, whenever it happened 
to pay. Failing such freedom of prices, the exporters 
argue that only coal produced here should be allocated 
and sold at the artificially cheap price; consumers 
should have to buy such imported coal as they want at 
world market prices. If coal must remain so cheap, they 
would also like to see people who use it inefficiently 
penalised—this is a somewhat remarkable proposal that the 
National Industrial: Fuel Efficiency Service should decide 
how much every big factory ought to be able to manage 
with, and that coal over and above such a “ bogey ” should 
be charged at the price of imported coal. On the supply 
side, they want wider opencast working, more encourage- 
ment for the small mine operators, and concessionary coal 
to be bought back from the miners at full pithead prices. 

These “second-best” suggestions sound rather con- 
trived—as the exporters are entitled to say measures of 
physical planning always do. Theoretically, at least, their 
case for a free market in coal is probably unassailable— 
particularly now that alternative primary fuels are being 
considered on a large scale. There appears to be little 
chance, however, of its acceptance in Whitehall. In spite 
of its introduction of the market principle into other sectors 
of the economy, in fuel this Government seems still 
resolutely committed to rigged prices and planning. 


Scottish Banks Feel the Pinch 


HE Scottish banks, unlike the London clearing banks, 
do not issue monthly statements ; it is only from the 
balance sheets that the extent to which the credit squeeze 
has affected them becomes apparent. The National Bank 
of Scotland and the Commercial Bank of Scotland have both 
this week shown significant reductions in deposits, invest- 
ments and advances (for accounting years to November Ist 
and October 29th respectively); the British Linen Bank 
had previously shown, for the year to September 3oth, re- 
ductions in deposits and investments but a small net increase 
in advances. Of the three banks, only the Commercial 
Bank is paying more to its shareholders ; its dividend of 
II per cent on the increased capital compares with an 
effective rate of 10.2 per cent for 1954. 
Deposits of the National Bank of Scotland fell by £74 
million to £105} million, those of the Commercial by 
£8; million to £121 million—a combined fall of over 11 per 
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cemt, compared with the fall of 5 per cent in the net deposits 
of the London clearing banks in the year to mid-November. 
Both banks, like the British Linen Bank and four of the big 
English banks, this year show holdings of government 
securities at below cost and redemption price, but above 
market price. The National Bank of Scotland values its 
portfolio at £51.3 million, compared with £53.5 million 
a year earlier and discloses a current market value of £49.5 
million. The Commercial Bank reveals a reduction of 
nearly £5 million to {50.2 million (market value £46.8 
million) ; but it sold no investments during the squeeze. 
The sales were made earlier to finance the acquisition of 
the Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust. 

Lord Rotherwick, the chairman, makes no bones about 
the fact that the bulk of the £58,451 extra profit that the 
bank earned came from the hire purchase business of this 
new subsidiary (concerned mainly in the better end of motor 
finance). Accounts of that business are not separately 
shown, but the bank for the first time has to produce con- 
solidated figures embracing a bank (which is allowed 
to make hidden reserves) and a non-banking business that 
presumably has to show the whole picture. Advances 
against hire purchase contracts stand at {7 million (there 
are no Comparative figures since these are the bank’s first 
consolidated accounts). Those advances have been financed 
partly on overdraft for the subsidiaries account for £516,530 
out of the bank’s £36,070,722 of advances. But the squeeze 
on a hire purchase company owned by a bank is just the 
same as on any other, and the bank has been required to 
reduce its subsidiaries’ limits (which are not the same as 
actual advances) by 10 per cent this year and by a further 
5 per cent in the new year. Like other hire purchase com- 
panies, Scottish Midland has been financed largely by 
deposits. The deposits in the consolidated accounts exceed 
those in the parent bank’s accounts by {4.2 million and 
that is the mainstay of the financing. 


South African Railway Loans 


HE South African Railway and Harbour Administration, 
which has already received assistance to the tune of 
$50 million from the World Bank, has this week come into 
the international market for two more loans, one of $25 
million and the other for £9 million. The sterling is being 
made available by the release by the United Kingdom 
government of part of the 18 per cent subscription to the 
World Bank, capital made in domestic currency. It is 
being lent to South Africa for ten years at an interest rate 
of 44 per cent, including the 1 per cent statutory com- 
mission charged by the bank. The net rate is therefore 
well below the prevailing level of interest rates in London. 
Even with the 1 per cent commission the rate compares 
favourably with what South Africa would have to pay if 
it made an issue now in the open market in this country. 
The dollar loan is being made in four separate tranches, 
$3 million of three-year 3% per cent bonds at par, $3 million 
of four-year 4 per cent bonds at par, $2 million of five-year 
4% per cent bonds at par, and $17 million in ten-year 43 
per cent bonds issued at 983. These bonds were issued by 
a banking syndicate headed by Dillon, Read & Co. They 
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carry an option for the payment of interest and principal in 
Swiss francs at the fixed rate of 4.30 Swiss francs to the US 
dollar and a fair line of these bonds will in fact be placed 
with Swiss investors.- The bond issue is the first public 
offering of a South African stock in the United States. 


The loans will be used to finance such schemes 
as the double tracking of sections of the main line from 
Johannesburg to Cape Town, the modernisation of the 
signalling system and further electrification of the Rand, 
Cape and Natal networks. Additional locomotives, freight 
cars and passenger coaches are also being purchased. The 
bulk of the sterling made available by the World Bank will 
be spent in the United Kingdom. 


Hard Times for Celanese 


NTERIM reports from British industrial companies are far 
I too few, but the few this year have shown one common 
tendency. They all refer to the pressure of rising costs 
on profit margins, or their figures permit that condition to 
be deduced. British Celanese does not produce an: interim 
report but it gives this year a series of footnotes to an 
unchanged interim dividend that are as disturbing as any 
interim profit statement could be. The 3 per cent interim 
dividend has been earned, but the directors report a sub- 
stantial reduction in earnings for the first half of the finan- 
cial year (the six months ended September 30th). The 
1954-55 report showed a decline in profit when the other 
big rayon producers showed rising profits. It is now’abun- 
dantly clear that British Celanese has not yet been able to 
arrest the downward trend and is still getting the worst 
of the synthetic textile industry’s fortunes. 


The substantial reduction in earnings for the first half 
of the current financial year, compared with the first half of 


the previous year—despite the fact that turnover was main-. 


tained—is attributed to three causes: 


(1) Higher wages and salaries. 

(2) Increased cost of services and of some materials. 

(3) A highly competitive market in which some selling 
prices had to be reduced and others could not be 
increased. . 


This must be read as a clear warning that the final dividend 
must depend on the results for the remainder of a year in 
which rayon output has been running high but British 
Celanese profits have not. There is much more that 
shareholders will expect to be told in due course. The rise 


in material prices has not affected cotton. linters, the chief . 


raw material that Celanese uses. Has it arisen on the 
chemical side ? And has it affected the viscose producers 
as well as the acetate manufacturers ? As for the squeeze 
on.profitability, has it been as marked on tyre fabrics and 
industrial fabrics as on dress goods? If not, the viscose 
end of the industry may have escaped its worst effects. 
Above all, how is British Celanese, which has been experi- 


encing increasing competition for some time, adapting its. 


organisation to meet the strain? And js the policy out- 
lined by the chairman last June of acquiring more manu- 
facturing facilities overseas yet bearing financial fruit ? 
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Cancelling the V. 1000 


‘Se of the Minister of Supply in the House of 
~ Commons have protested that his Ministry’s cancel. 
lation of orders placed for the V. 1000 jet airliner |cayes 
this country without a competitor with the big American 
jet transports now under development for the North 
Atlantic route. To this Mr Maudling was able fairly to 
reply that the Americans, for their part, had no non-stop 
airliner for that route to compete with the Britannia. if 
the Ministry of Supply is open to criticism at all in this 
affair, it is that the decision to cancel the order might have 
been taken sooner. 

The V. 1ooo was first planned as a civil, 100-passenger 


"development from the Valiant bomber ; by this means, it 


was believed, the cost of developing the airliner would be 
considerably lower than working up a completely new 
design. But it proved more difficult to make an airliner 
out of a bomber than was-supposed.. The V. 1000 has 
undergone many modifications ;- its: performance has 
suffered, and its delivery dates lengthened, with successive 
changes. Transport Command, which would have taken 
six of the original aircraft for trooping, has changed its 
order to Britannias, and the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration has never looked to be a potential customer. The 
Ministry has already spent £2.3 million on the V. 1000, and 
since neither the services nor the airline are prepared to 
place orders, there is no possible justification for continuing 
to spend public money on the project—or to encourage the 
manufacturers, Vickers-Armstrongs, to dissipate valuable 
technical manpower on an aircraft with no visible com- 
mercial future. _ , 

The Ministry has recently given figures to show how 
much public money has been sunk in specified aircraft since 
the war, much of it abortive. The figures do not, unfortu- 
nately, cover either the Ambassador, the Viscount or the 
Britannia, commercial aircraft which might have reduced 
the total, nee 





It is useless to press for the development, merely for prestige 


purposes, of a non-stop jet airliner for the North Atlantic | 


if the design does not suit the needs of operators on that 
route. It is equally absurd to suggest that this decision 
marks a decisive defeat for British aircraft. When aircraft 
development costs on both sides of the Atlantic are s0 
high, and the odds against success so heavy, it becomes 
almost unreasonable to talk about “ British” or “ Amen- 
can” transports. In all likelihood the next generation of 
long-range aircraft will have British-designed engines 1" 
American-designed airframes. The first function of 4t 
lines is to Carty ‘their passengers safely and economically, 
not to provide a favoured market for their domestic aircraft 
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Spending £100,000,000... 


Today, and every day, Dunlop spends more than a 

quarter of a million pounds on raw materials and equipment — 
£100,000,000 in a year — creating and increasing trade 

and prosperity. This money is spent in many 

Ways in many countries. It buys rubber, textiles, chemicals, 
carbon black, steel, plant and machinery, building 
equipment, timber, paper, fuel, food — hundreds of 
commodities needed in the Dunlop factories in all the 

five continents. Dunlop spending enriches many 

industries and creates employment for 

hundreds of thousands of men and women in 

Britain, in the Commonwealth and in other 

lands. The millions of pounds worth of 

raw materials bought by Dunlop are converted 

by skilled labour, modern research and 

production techniques into products known 

and demanded throughout the world. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD - ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - ST. JAMES’S STREET: LONDON 8.W.1 
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disagreement with the basis normally adopted by the 

The Cost of Drugs Government for computing cost and capital employed.” 
Is it possible, indeed, to attempt to apply methods worked 
out for government engineering contractors dealing with 
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has been stimulated by an improvement in business in 
Bradford, notably in coarse and medium quality crossbred 
tops. China, nowadays Bradford’s second biggest cus- 
tomer, has ordered about 24 million lb of these tops, worth 
about £750,000. The orders are having an influence that 
is out of proportion to their size, because stocks of these 
qualities are low and 
deliveries have to be 
completed within the 
next few months. In 
New Zealand and 


RAW WOOL PRICES 
Weekly Averages 


Australia this week 

prices were a shade 

ae higher and the new 
series of London 

CROSSBRED 56% wool sales opened 


Well, prices for cross- 
breds and merinos 
commanding a slight 
premium over the 
Dominion markets. 

How will prices fare in the New Year? Deflationary 
policies here and abroad may by then be more effective and 
the devaluation of the peso in Argentina has increased the 
competition among sellers of crossbred wools. But it is 
difficult to believe that the apparent surplus of wool has not 
been largely discounted ; any further fall in prices could 
hardly be sharp. That is as well for the health of the sterling 
area. In the first four months of the season, to October 31st 
the average price of Australian wool was 454d. a lb, nearly 
13d. a lb less than in the same period of last season. Over 
the same period, for a similar quantity of wool sold, 
Australia’s earnings were nearly £16 million lower at {£61 
million. Wool, is the largest single export not only of 
Australia but of the whole overseas sterling area and 
Australia—as many exporters here are now painfully aware 
—is Britain’s largest single market. 


* Ciean weight, cif. UK 


Jun Jul Aug Sept Oct Nov 
Source: New Zealand Woo! Commission 





Cortisone in Quantity 


ROM next Monday, the drug cortisone can be freely 
F prescribed by doctors. This step marks the fact that 
production is now large enough to meet any foreseeable 
demand. The general medical opinion of the value of corti- 
sone has undergone considerable change since the drug was 
first used, with most dramatic effect, for the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Its somewhat violent and occasion- 
ally dangerous side-effects make doctors reluctant to pre- 
scribe it where long treatment is likely to be needed ; on 
the other hand, it is proving valuable in some cases of eye 
diseases and sometimes life-saving in asthma. The Practi- 
tioner and other medical papers have recently described in 
considerable detail its value and its dangers. 

Production of cortisone in this country is based on the 
extraction of the chemical substance hecogenin from the 
juice of sisal leaves ; this chemical is refined and forms the 
basis for a 20-stage process that eventually yields cortisone. 
The process is neither cheap nor simple but among its 
advantages over the original method, still used in the United 
States, of extracting cortisone from ox-bile, not the least is 
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the vast resources of raw material. The sisal 
developed out of funds provided by the Natio 
Development Corporation—Glaxo being the Principal pro. 
ducer in this country—and it would not be Surprising jf 
licences were taken from NRDC by American cortisone 
manufacturers. 


Process was 
nal Research 


Charlie’s Back! 


i. has been officially reinstated. He was dropped 
four years ago, along with his wartime companions, 
Able and Baker, from the standardised phonetic alphabet 
for airline pilots drafted by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation. He was, it was argued, too Cockney, 
especially for Spanish-speaking tongues. But it was one 
thing to introduce that Latin music-hall act, Alfa, Bravo and 
Coca into the alphabet and another to persuade pilots that 
Coca could ever mean the same to them as Charlie. Most 
English-speaking pilots have doggedly continued with the 
old alphabet, so that Icao’s intervention has led to more . 
rather than fewer different systems being used on the air 
networks. 

Five changes have now been suggested and agreed, 
among them the return of Charlie and his friend Mike in 
place of that unfriendly spaceman Metro. The changes 
conform very closely to those recommended in a monv- 
mental and thorough investigation done in this country 
for the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. No doubt 
clarity of meaning in the air will completely justify the 
proliferation of committees and the years of work that have 
gone to change five little words. The new alphabet, as it 
now stands, meets with rather more general approval than 
the old and is likely to come into use next March by the 
RAF and Nato as well as with the airlines. If an earthling 
dare use this double-talk, “ Bravo, Charlie.” 





HP Scueeze Tightens 


VIDENCE is accumulating that the restrictions on hire- 
E purchase finance are now exerting a tighter grip. 
Figures of contracts for November to be issued by HP 
Information next week are expected to show a fall of the 
order of 15 per cent compared with October. Hire-purchase 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 


The third quarterly issue is now available. Full 


details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whiteball 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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sales of radiograms and of television sets (though not of 
radios) claimed a diminishing share of an expanding total 
market in October. According to the figures of the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers Association, sales of 
television sets (helped both by independent television and 
the seasonal trend) rose from 138,000 ‘to 282,000, but the 
percentage on credit fell from $5 to 51. Sales of radio sets 
advanced from 79,000 to. 123,000, but the hire-purchase 
share of that market was more than maintained at 33 per 
cent, compared with 32 per cent. 

Two other recent signs should not escape attention. The 
first comes from United Motor Finance, which is proposing 
to alter its capital structure so as to raise further finance. 
The company, which manufactures aircraft components 
in addition to its hire-purchase finance business, did well 
last year, raising its net profit from £61,000 to £125,000. 
Its preference dividend arrears have been cleared and it 
may be surmised that the company might have paid an 
ordinary dividend had it not had to reduce its borrowings 
(bank loans stood at £977,213 on March 31st) by £250,000. 
To facilitate the raising of capital the company proposes a 
modification of the participating rights of the preference 
shareholders, who are entitled to an extra 4 per cent beyond 
their fixed 7 per cent for every 23 per cent above 5 per cent 
paid on the ordinary shares up to a maximum preference 
dividend of 15 per cent. 

The other piece of news of the hire-purchase squeeze 
comes from Cannon (Holdings). The company manufac- 
tures gas cookers and other domestic appliances, and the 
chairman, Mr A. F. Oatley, announces the postponement of 
plans to build a new factory. He complains that makers 
of high grade appliances have been worse hit than the makers 
of the cheaper goods, and that it is the control of initial 
deposits rather than the squeeze on credit that has arrested 
the company’s progress. 


Silver on Offer 


_. price of silver has fallen by 14 cents in New York 
this week and that ‘movement has been transmitted 
to London, where the quotation has been marked down by 
14d. to 773d. The fall in New York has carried the price 
{© 90-903 cents, or below the guaranteed figure of 90.41 
cents which the US Treasury is prepared to pay for domestic 
newly mined silver. The fall in the New York price is 
Wholly seasonal, The jewellery demand for silver in the 
United States is both formidable and concentrated. After 
the autumn the requirements for the Christmas and New 
Year trade have been satisfied and that demand dies down 
completely. Some persistent but not large offerings of silver 
by primary producers coming on this quiescent market have 
caused a sharp marking down of prices. The fall has bees 
intensified by the fact that no effective forward market for 
Silver exists in the United States. It is all cash business, 
and on any given day offer and demand must balance with 
no forward market to smooth out the fluctuations. At the 
Price to which silver has fallen in New York this week the 
‘trict London parity would be 78.4d., this being the figure 
at which silver bought in New York at go}d. could be 
shipped to and sold in London, The discount to which the 
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London price has fallen below shipping parity reflects the 
tendency of potential buyers in this country to await further. 
developments in the United States before coming back into 
the market. 


Castings for Cars 


UTPUT from the iron foundries continued to expand 

in the third quarter, though not so fast as earlier this 
year. Total production of iron castings totalled $83,620 
tons, 34 per cent more than in the third quarter of 1954, 
while in the second quarter production had been nearly 
§ per cent higher than a year before. Among foundry 
customers, the motor industry was still making the pace, 
taking about 15 per cent more than a year before, and the 
steel industry’s growing output was reflected in the 10 per 
cent increase in demand for ingot moulds. Demand. for 
castings from general engineering also was high. 

Those three classes of customers take about three-fifths 
of the total tonnage ; it seems to have been the pressure 
of work for them, rather than any marked slackness in other 
demand, that accounted for declines in deliveries to the 
pipe business and the railway equipment manufacturers. 
Deliveries of castings for the building and domestic 
appliance industries were also down. It hardly seems 
likely that any expected slackening in building could have 
affected orders as early as this, but it may be that the hire 
purchase restrictions on gas stoves and domestic heaters, 
which take a sizeable tonnage of castings, were beginning 
to tell by the late summer. 


More and Cheaper Meat 


RITAIN can look forward to eating more and cheaper 
meat next year. Supplies of both home-produced and 
imported meat should be appreciably larger than in 1955, 
and it looks as though the public’s appetite will have to be 
whetted by reductions in price. Supplies this year have 
been somewhat larger than last, the drop in home produc- 
tion being more than offset by the increase in imports and 
the reduction in stocks. The latest livestock returns suggest 
that while the increase in home output of beef next year may 
be small, supplies of lamb will be a good deal larger ; the 
number of breeding ewes in September was seven per cent 
higher than a year ago and the number of sheep and lambs 
under one year old was six per cent higher. The decline in 
pig numbers appears to have been stopped by the recovery 
in bacon prices, and the price of pork is still high. The 
extraordinarily good demand for pork this year has surprised 
the trade; it seems tha; the Englishman’s partiality for 
pork sausages survived the years of substitutes unscathed. 
In New Zealand, Britain’s major source of meat imports, 
output of beef and lamb is rising steadily, and shipments 
may be at least 20,000 tons higher next year. Aerial top- 
dressing of land is proving a boon in New Zealand where 


_ large areas could not be fertilised economically by any other 


method. In Australia too, production is rising, in part 
because the fall in merino wool prices is encouraging. those 
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Steel men 
take 
an iron 
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Three men playing golf — grandfather, father and son. 
And they have something else in common, too. They are 
steelworkers at a large works near Glasgow. But 

they might be in Belgium or Brazil, Canada or France, on 
any golf course in the world. Wherever golf is 

played you will find British steel products. 

Steel in all its forms makes up over 40% of Britain’s 
total exports. And sports goods too play their part in earning 
foreign currencies for Britain. Even your mid-iron 

is made of steel. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THB BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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farmers who can to switch to crossbred sheep, which carry 
more meat. But much of the growth in output tends to 
be absorbed by domestic consumption and shipments to 
Britain may be little higher than this year. Possibilities of 
sncrease are greatest in shipments from Argentina, although 
plans there so often go awry. If the recent improvement in 
shipments of chilled beef can be maintained in 1956, total 
shipments should be at least 50,000 tons larger than this 
year. The cattle are there ; the difficulties are in bringing 
the meat to market. Altogether supplies of meat in Britain 
next year may increase by some 100,000 tons, or § per cent. 
An increase of that kind could hardly be absorbed without 
a moderate fall from the present highly profitable prices. 


Plastics in Production 


OLLOWING a recent suggestion of the chemical products 
F committee of OEEC, the Board of Trade is now 
compiling statistics from the plastics industry showing the 
output of the various plastics materials, rather than the 
way in which manufacturers use some of them. This 
change should give a comprehensible picture of the industry 
and a comparison of the growth and development of the 
more interesting materials here with progress in other 
countries. The new series is based upon returns from 160 
manufacturers of plastics materials, and does not cover 
the activities of the much larger army of fabricators and 
moulders. 

The result, for the first time, is a reasonably accurate 
indication of output of the two main classes of plastics— 
thermosetting, which cannot be remoulded once they have 
set after heating, and thermoplastic, which can. 


000 tons 







1951f | 1952+ 


an- 
1953t | 1954 une 
1954 
110 110 143 71 

65 70 100 131 62 


t Estimates. 






Thermosetting . 
Thermoplastic . 


Total s+eede 





Since thermoplastic materials have now become the larger 
of the two it is to be regretted that polyvinyl chloride 
and polythene—the largest and the two with the 
fastest rate of growth—have been blanketed under the 
miscellaneous category which also includes polytetra- 
fluorethylene (PTFE), one of the promising juniors of this 
industry. This has been done because of the rule that 
figures should be masked in this way whenever production 
is confined to a very few firms. On occasion, such a rule 
may be desirable: on this one, it seems futile, for the 
relevant figures are fairly common property in the industry. 

The three firms producing “ pve,” which is in heavy 
demand at the moment for non-inflammable belting in the 
coal mines, raised their output from about 30,000 tons 
M 1953, to about 40,000 tons last year ; it may approach 
55,000 tons this year, Polythene production has risen 
meanwhile from about 12,000 tons, to 20,000 tons, and to 
about 30,000 tons this year; and it is reaching a very 
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interesting stage, as ICI’s patent expires next February. 


ICI, which developed the complicated plant to make 
polythene at high pressure and controlled temperatures, 
plans to produce 55,000 tons in 1957. By then, however, 
the plant that Union Carbide is building at Grargemouth 
should be about to start, and there may be other plants 
under construction using the greatly simplified low pressure 
methods recently developed in Germany and the United 
States. 


Rise in Lead and Zinc 


HE non-ferrous metals seem to be taking it in turn to 
demonstrate the strength of the market. Copper and 
tir held the stage until recently ; now it is the turn of lead 
and zinc. After remaining steady for several months prices 
of both metals have risen sharply. On Thursday prompt 
lead closed in London at {110 §s. a ton, a rise of about 
£2 in the past fortnight ; prompt zinc closed at £97 a ton, 
showing a rise of £4 1I0s., and the premium over three 
months was as much as {2 10s. a ton. For some time 
the price of lead in London has been below parity 
with the United States, so that Europe has been 
losing lead to the United States. The London price has 
now had to rise to draw metal to this market. The adjust- 
ment has also been helped by some signs of increased 
demand and by speculative buying in the expectation of a 
rise in the American price from 15} to 16 cents a Ib. 
The rise in zinc is less easy to explain. The correcting of 
a miscalculation by some market operators seems to be 
mainly responsible for the sharp rise in the prompt price, 
and the rise in lead has helped sentiment. Prices of both 
metals may slip back a little, but both are supported by the 
voracious demand of American industry. Should that 
demand ease, the American authorities are standing in the 
wings, ready to take more lead and zinc into the strategic 
stock. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The fiduciary issue was raised this week by {50 million, 
to £1,850 million. In the week to Wednesday, the outflow 
of notes from the Bank of England reached {15.2 million— 
the first large movement of the Christmas season. The 
outflow in the corresponding week of 1954 was {17.3 
million ; in the ensuing three weeks there was a further 
efflux of {89.5 million. At present, the reserve in the bank- 
ing department stands at {54.7 million, so that a further 
increase in the fiduciary issue, beyond the peak of £1,875 
million reached in the summer seems certain. 


* 


Brush Bagnall Traction is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Brush Group, and not owned jointly with Heenan and 
Froude as was stated on page 774 of The Economist last 
week . . 
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The British Nuclear Energy Conference, an organisation 
set up by the leading professional engineering institutions, 
held its inaugural meeting in London on Wednesday. Sir 
John Cockcroft, Sir Christopher Hinton and engineers of 
the Central Electricity Authority gave their views on nuclear 


power developments along now familiar lines. The Confer- 
ence marked a new stage of promoting discussion among 
engineers and professional men who will eventually have to 
play a big part in atomic developments but who have until 


now had little or no direct contact either with those develop- 
ments or the men responsible for them. Similar meetings 


are to be held each month. 


* 


Great Universal Stores announces an interim (unaudited) 
profit for the six months ended September 30th of 
£10,022,000, an increase of £784,000 over the correspond- 
ing half of the previous financial year. 

. £247,000 comes from companies that became subsidiaries 
since September, 1954. _The company thus shows a sub- 
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stantial increase in earnings notwithstanding the hire pur- 
chase restrictions. The interim dividend is maintained at 
I§ per cent on a capital increased both by the new shares 


issued against the acquisition of Waring and Gillow and by 
a one for Io scrip issue. 


* 


The most promising application for aluminium in build- 
ing construction is corrugated sheeting to clothe walls and 


roofs ; and there is a potential market for light aluminium 
sections in moving structures such as bridges, ships and 
road and rail vehicles. British Aluminium, which makes 


Of that increase 





| Company Notes 





COMBINED ENGLISH MILLS 
and HORROCKSES, CREWD.- 
SON. These two companies are typical 
of the more progressive wing of the 
Lancashire cotton industry. Combined 
English Mills is a big spinning combine, 
Horrockses a vertical concern whose 
interests extend from spinning to the 
marketing of its own branded goods. Both 
are in the quality end of the trade. Though 
each has suffered considerable losses on 
stocks this year—losses which they have 
preferred to meet out of profits rather 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1954 1955 
Combined English Mills £ £ 
Trading profit........... 1,255,672 532,004 
Provision for taxation not 
COUIOE «5b ds eae 150,000 100,000 
Ce eee pee ee 549,445 88,329 
Depreciation < osc scisie ches 125,000 125,000 
NW MOORE so sco aous 655,233 337,953 
Ordinary dividends...... 100,469 78,777 
Ordinary dividends (per E 
HOE: 73 So stake anaes 8 6 
Years to Aug. 31, 
1954 1955 
Horrockses, Crewdson £ £ 
Trading profit... 0.66.4... 489,732 395,265 
Exceptional credits...... 209,922 359,371 
Depreciation and renewals 110,722 107,035 
pe eae ee, 186,058 124,910 
NOOO. 5 oon 321.489 451.752 
Ordinary dividends...... 68,750 71,875 
Ordinary dividends (per 
COAG) on cc cersasnsccwsie 12} 12} 


than out of the stock reserves—it is the 
vertical concern whose profits have 
suffered least. Horrockses’ trading profit 
fell by roughly one-fifth, whereas that of 
Combined English Mills fell by more 
than half. Turnover in the spinning 
combine must have been affected much 
more by the lack of confidence in cotton 
prices, and margins were lower for both 
companies. Despite this setback the 
companies face the future with a certain 





amount of confidence. The chairman of 
Horrockses reports that a substantial flow 
of business has been maintained in the 
face of increasing competition. He is 
confident that though the industry as a 
whole must contract a considerable trade 
will still be available to companies that 
can produce quality goods from modern 
machinery. The chairman of Combined 
English Mills speaks in similar vein and 
makes the plea that the contraction should 
be orderly and not allowed to become a 
war of attrition. He points out that retail 
sales in this country continue to be high 
and that full employment seems to pre- 
clude any serious setback in demand ; 
moreover, when current uncertainties 
over American cotton policy are settled 
there will be few stocks available to meet 
the revival of demand. At the moment 
his own sales exceed production. 
Having looked, to their own energies, 
both companies then roundly condemn 
the government for its refusal to protect 
the industry against imports of cheap grey 
cloth ; that, too, is typical. 


* 


TATE AND LYLE. Figures 
for Tate and Lyle, the sugar refiners, for 
the year ended October Ist represent 
another record. Indeed they are more of 
a record than at first appears, for the 
company accounts this time to a §2-week 
period, compared with 53 weeks. Turn- 
over was again a record though only by a 
hairsbreadth, total sales of 2,111,916 tons 
showing an increase of 8,590 tons. Profits 
were well up, the gross trading profit 
being more than £500,000 higher than in 
the previous (longer) period. The final 
dividend of 12 per cent makes 16} per cent 
for the year, which allowing for the 25 
per cent scrip issue a year ago effectively 





both, has now doubled its extrusion capacity for light 
sections at Warrington by installing two extrusion presses, 
one of 5,000 tons and one of 3,500 tons, which were obtained 
as reparations from Germany several years ago. The other 
major aluminium fabricator in Britain, Northern Aluminium, 
installed an 8,000-ton press at Rochester during the war and 
has smaller extrusion presses there and at Banbury. 


compares with 14 2/5 per cent. That 
dividend is generously covered ; appro- 
priations to reserves amounted to 
£1,450,000 compared with £1,250,000, 
while the cost of the net ordinary and 
preference dividends was only £872,913. 

These figures by no means surpassed 
market expectations ; the ordinary stock 
declined slightly to 65s. on the results to 
yield 5 per cent. They do however seem 
to show the group in a state of high 
prosperity. If there is a cloud on the 
horizon it is that export sales declined 
last year almost as much as home sales 
grew. It would be surprising if the 
export markets were not heavy going 
when sugar is in surplus, but it is much 
too early to assume that Tate and Lyle 
is being beaten out of international 


markets. The company has yet to show 
what effect the dock strikes have 
had. The two facts which are clear. 
Years to end 
September, | 
1954 1955 
£ f 
Trading profit.......... 5,410,496 5,989,912 
Depreciation .....4..... 1,065,138 1,294,515 
I Ss a en Set aad i 2,013,823 1,922,598 
IGE GUN Co ee keeae ss 1,995,070 2,326,616 
Ordinary dividends..... 693,000 830,156 


Ordinary dividend (per . 

OE. ah SS es 24s 142* _ 164 
Appropriationstoreserves 1,250,000 = 1,450, 0 
* Equivalent rate on present capital. 


even from the preliminary statement are 
that the home market last year showed 
itself capable of great expansion absorb- 
ing 1,421,557 tons compared with 1,287,618 
tons, and that the profitability per ton of 
the company’s whole business improved 
at a time when profit margins in many 
trades were beginning to be pinched. 


* 


ALLIED BARGRIES. 7 
company’s latest financial year to ‘Ap!!! & 
1955, included the period of the bakers 
race. Mr W. Garfield Weston, chairman 
of Allied Bakeries, was putting pressure 
on the millers by using imported fiour 
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By Appointment Teo Her Majesty 


Each and every one of these cases 
contains wines of fragrance and 
nobility from the famous “Bristol 
Milk” cellars. Choose with con- 


fidence from this selection which 
has been guided by the wine wis- 
dom of 150 years—or send for the 
complete Christmas Case List, 
together with our illustrated 
brochure. 


* The charge includes carriage and 
packing, and any case will be de- 
livered to any address in Great 
Britain in time for Christmas, if the 
order is received by December 14th, 






' es the ls Drop” a 
JOHN HARVEY 
& Sons Ltd. (Founded 1796) 
12 DENMARK ST., BRISTOL, 1 

Bristol 2-7661 


London Office: 40 KING STREET 
st. JAMES’s, S.W.1, TRAfalgar 4436 


by Batsford (18/-). 





Bat . as 

please don’t 

forget the 
others! 


| 


There are nearly 
5,000 Children in 
our Family who also 
hope their wishes 
will come true 
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come. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 





Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


Queen Elizabeth 11—Wine Merchants 


‘Give a case of wine 


from HARVEYS of Bristol 


Case for Christmas Day—106/- 

1 bottle Merienda Sherry, pale 

medium dry. 

1 bottle The Abbot Port, very light 

tawny dry. 

1 bottle Médoc Claret. 

1 bottle Graves Supérieur. 

1 bottle Harvey’s Pirrot 

Champagne. 

a Harvey’s Hedgepick Sloe 
in. 


** Sportsman’s *’ Case—88/- 

1 bottle Select Shooting Sherry, 
full golden. 

1 bottle Hunting Port, fine old 
tawny. 

1 bottle Harvey’s Golf Blend Scotch 
Whisky “The 19th Hole” (25 u.p.) 


Case No. !—40/- 

1 bottle Falanda Sherry, superior 
rich golden. 

1 bottle Brown Cap Port, old 
tawny. 


Case No. 3—50/6d 


1 bottle Fino Sherry, light pale dry. 
1 bottle White Cap Port, old full 
tawny, 

1 bottle Sauternes Supérieur. 















will help to provide Christmas 
fare for one child. 





LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years to 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 






* ° BRISTOL CREAM”, the story of Harveys of Bristol, is published 
Obtainable from- your bookseller 














CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.!! 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, I-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCI Ps) 











Cf. uly tdtas | Sid PAR 
ON BUSINESS CREDIT 


Every modern accounting department needs an efficient 
ledger posting system. Each customer’s account must be 


instantly available, in a form that an executive can Bika 
understand and act upon immediately. If you want to am, a ae ’ 
eliminate every trace of guesswork from 7 es A 
your credit arrangements, send for the end Tos ees 


Man from Remington Rand. 










He'll explain, free and a Se 
without obligation, how patty 
easy it is to base credit ‘ she 


decisions on accurate, 
up-to-date facts. 





* THIS IS VERTICAL VISIBLE 


—the card ledger system that provides a 

running commentary on every customer’s 
account. Easy to use, it speeds posting by 
permitting rapid selection of accounts: provides a graphic 
signal system for the effective control of overdues. It 
prevents mis-filing and clearly indicates any ‘missing’ card. 
Cards keep clean longer and remain completely legible. 
Vertical Visible is the system behind many of the world’s 
largest ledger departments; it deserves a place in your office. 


fed fortheweafim 


i 
@eeeoeeeeeee#eees#85;eeeeee#etteeteee ®@ a | oo 















COUPON: I! would like to know more about Vertical Visible. 
Please % arrange for your representative to call by appointment (_} * send 
me free informative literature [_] (tick course of action required) 






























Telephone: CHAncery 8883 Om3 
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FOR INDUSTRY 
BY ROAD RAIL AND WATER 


Our fleets of modern ships, barges and road vehicles ensure regular and 
prompt supplies and our Technical Staff are trained to assist Consumers in 
achieving maximum fuel efficiency. Expert and impartial advice is gladly 


given on conversion problems. 


Ww" CORY & SON LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYal 2500 
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e big millers were hitting back by 
— om way into the baking busi- 
ness. It was a period of rapid growth for 
Allied Bakeries ; the operating surplus 
rose from £5,444,266 to £6,082,232, and 
the net profit after tax from £1,917,046 to 
(2,410,154. The ordinary dividend has 
been maintained at 224 per cent for the 
year and is generously covered. That 
growth in earnings is. matched by a con- 
tinuous growth in the whole basis of the 
business which last year raised its invest- 


ment in subsidiary companies from 
[9,705,716 to £11,595,054. ; 
The new investments, of which 


[5,450,526 come too late to be consoli- 
jated, must help considerably in shaping 
next year’s results. To the extent of 
nearly £3 million, the figure includes the 
Aerated Bread Company, an investment 
which will need substantial expenditure on 
re-equipment and modernisation. Among 
the trade investments there is £605,000— 
“a substantial investment not amounting 
to control”—in Meredith and Drew. 
Even though Mr Weston does not expect 
spectacular results from the acquisition 
of the Aerated Bread Company for several 
years to come, he clearly does expect the 
broadening of the business to bring im- 
proved results. For the first seven months 
of the current year he reports a profit 
increase of about £500,000. 

The fruits of expansion and a forward 
selling policy may provide the answer to 
a problem that not every baker will find 
easy to solve. The profits on bread are 
narrow and full pay packets and rising 
living standards mean less consumption 
of bread, not more. Bread distribution is 
becoming uneconomic except in the most 
closely populated areas. Mr Weston is 
aware of these trends and is striving to 
cushion the impact on Allied Bakeries. 


* 


SIR GEORGE GODFREY. 
The 4s. ordinary shares of .Sir George 
Godfrey & Partners (Holdings) came to 
the public this summer under the best 
auspices and almost at the best possible 
ume. The company, which makes air 
conditioning equipment, was sponsored 
by ear and Commercial Finance 
Corporation. Application lists opened on 
July 14th just a week before the Financial 


Times ordinary share index reached its 
peak. _The result of the offer was 
dramatic. A well-backed share offering 
74 per cent was received like hot cakes, 
many applicants went away empty handed, 
and the fortunate soon saw premiums of 
up to Ios. a share develop over the offer 
price of 11s. per share. 

It is more striking that in the weaker 
markets that followed the premium has 
been held ; the 4s. ordinary shares at 21s. 
now offer a mere 4} per cent, which is 
high tribute to the status that investors 
ascribe to this Stock Exchange new- 
comer. The accounts for the year ended 
August 31st naturally add little to the 
prospectus estimates, which gave a 
reasonable guess at what the year’s figures 
would show, but the company has now 
done a little better than that guess. The 
estimate was for a 20 per cent dividend ; 
the directors’ recommendation now is to 
pay at the rate of 22} per cent for the 
short period from July 7th to August 31st. 
The estimate was that profits after paying 


Years to Aug. 31, 
a 1955 
£ 
Wee ONO. 5. ee ble 210,263 219,984 
Net current assets....... 705,899 975,804 
Minority interests........ 188,980 190,124 
Pe Per eee 727,182 1,005,664 


the dividend would leave £240,000 to be 
reinvested in the company. In fact trading 
profits rose from £561,041 to £602,323 
and after taxation and dividend payments 
the amount ploughed back is £265,364. 

New shareholders can glean much 
from the -chairman’s informative re- 
view. The company has footholds in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. A 
ready market has been found for its 
air-conditioning equipment and super- 
chargers. Much can come of the experi- 
mental work carried on at the request of 
government departments, for the company 
will not be slow to exploit the knowledge 
and craftsmanship thus derived as com- 
mercial applications develop. The chair- 
man, Mr W. D. L. Theed, looks forward 
to the time when this work will make 
“a valuable contribution to the expansion 
of the profit-earning potential of the 
group.” The company has a useful link 
with Rolls-Royce in the production of 
oil engines. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: December 14 
Next Contango Day: December 14 
Next Settlement Day: December 16 


Throughout the account that ended 
on Tuesday, business in industrial 
securities has been limited, and move- 
ments in price have been small. The tone 
remained firm at the opening of the new 
account and several small gains were 
made. Gilt-edged securities were un- 
changed for the most part, although short- 
dated issues drifted slightly lower during 
the week, 2 per cent Exchequer 1960 
losing 5/32 to 90% and 4 per cent Con- 
version, 1957/8, fell to 99, which was 
10s. below the price at which it was issued 
in October. Underwriters were left with 
87 per cent of the Glasgow issue. 

Bank and discount shares were again 
weak, Barclays losing 1s. 44d. to 47s. 3d., 
and Alexanders Discount 2s. to 44s. 6d. 
Insurance shares held steady, with Pearl 
at 22} and Prudential “A” gaining 4 to 
464. Brewery and building shares were 
mostly unchanged ; but Associated Port- 
land Cement: slipped back to 1oos. Of 
the stores, GUS “A” weakened on the 
interim announcement, and closed on 
Thursday at 39s. 9d. Debenhams receded 
further to 33s. 10}d., before recovering 
to 35s. 74d. The leading stocks in the 
electrical field improved, AEI reaching 
80s. xd, English Electric 63s. 6d., and 
GEC 63s. British Aluminium advanced to 
50s. 74d., and Turner and Newall to 
106s. 3d.; but British Celanese fell to 
22s. xd, on the fear of lower profits. Hall 
Engineering touched 1s. 2}d. premium, 
following the heavy over-subscription. 

Ford Motor rose to 47s. 9d. on Ameri- 
can buying, and Standard advanced 4d. 
to 9s. 44d., on rumours, since denied, of 
an interest in the production of the new 
Ferguson models. Oil shares were marked 
up at the opening of the new account, 
after losing ground earlier. Ultramar con- 
tinued to improve, and touched 35s. 14d. 
Kaffirs revived on Wednesday, after drift- 
ing lower ; Dominion Reefs, at 25s. 9d., 
being 3d. higher on balance. Bancroft 
recovered to 38s. 9d. in a firmer market 
for copper shares. Lead and zinc shares 
rose with the commodities. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1955 att is 
‘ixec 5 
Ord. | ‘tnt.¢ | Cons. | O% 
_..| 189-9 | 100-37] 4°34 | 5: 
, 24...) 189-2 | 100-36] 4-34 | 5- 
” 95...) 189-1 | 100-36] 4-34 | 5-30 
” 98...) 189-9 | 100-29] 4-34 | 5-28 
” 99...1 189-7 | 100-25} 4-35 | 5-29 
‘""} 190-3 | 99-83 | 4-35 | 5- 





Total bargains 












1955, High. 223-9-| 115-97 | 1955 
July 21)| (Jan. 7) |] Nov. 23; 8,580 
» Low.) 175-7. | 98-23 » 24! 8,635 
Mar. 15)\(Sept. 24 ,, 25) 8389 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 28) 10,800 
Dec. 31)\(Nov.18)) ,, 29) 10,358 
» Low.) 131-1 | 111-78 


” = 9,508 





* july 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 
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(7) On 374%. 


t Free of tax. Gross y 
16-°1%. (hk) On 164%. 
(s) On 69%. 
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ta) Interim dividend. 
(i) On 104%. 
(t) On 132%. 
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) On 15%. 
(v) On 74%. 


(w) On 


(b) Final dividend. 
(k) On 12%, 


Flat 
dividend. | (d) On 50%, (¢) To earliest Gate. ey - 1%. 
ol To lait ete. : (m) On 109 (n) On 8%. (0) On9%. (gq) On 22 Lr (5 
14%. (x) On 125%. 
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* © E BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe 
ta ] fy ] C by Production and Consumption Nov. 12th Production and Trade...... This week 
Manpower............... contests Se. ee British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 12th 
d, External Trade....... es Western Europe 
y Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 19th 
*) Industria! Profits ............. « Oct. 15th United States ............ eseeee Nov. 26th 
World Trade..... eehiasiGiaattaes Oct. 15th 
1 
i , 
Prices and Wages 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1954 1955 () = 
mid-June Nov. 16 | Nov. 23 | Nov. 30] Nov. 8 | Nov. 15 | Nov. 22 | Nov. 29 
WORLD Cra | 
rom nee 1952=100, 99 89 99 100 | 100 | 100 92 | 94 94 94 
oe ......... deca te eae f 99-5 93-2] 119-6] 118-2] 119-2} 120-3 90-6 90-4 90-5| 90-5 
ee 3... acs gaa 3 98-5 87-0} 88-7 82:2} 82:9| 84-4 77°5| 17-7 11-6| 11-6 
ee : 1000; 80-0) 81-5] 89-1) 87-5, 85-8] 100-3; 101-8] 102-2] 103-9 
voy eh mR RE I . 96-3 95-9 93-5 99-8 100-2 99-7} 105-1 111-3| 109-8/ 111-2 
Monthly averages 1954 wes: 
peivien WROLECAEE 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
tl Jeenaetelins 11938—100, 323-1] 323-4| 325-4] 324-7) 323-9} 324-4] 337-6| 337-7] 337-9] 340-1 
Sie ced adhdere .. cieccc thea 291:9| 315-9] 314-6] 310-8| 308-9} 308-2] 320-1| 312-3] 312-3] 320-3 
jals used in: June 30, | 
ion-food manufacturin Be =100) 162:1| 145-8] 143-5] 143-2| 143-7] 144-6] 153-8) 156-5| 155-9! 153-0 
hen Tenstneorinat rt cone ee 149-9| 145-7] 150-4] 150-6} 151-5| 154-4] 166-1] 173-4] 175-4| 173-2 
ciel mencliheny coc 0. cb Laan ae = 165-4 155-2] 160-5] 159-4] 161-7| 167-5] 183-3| 190-3} 193-9| 189-7 
Building and civil engineering....... . 133-6 | 130-4] 131-4] 131-3] 132-0] 132-8] 136-7] 138-6} 139-5| 139-4 
eee telling... s%cdeniberint ; 130-6} 1287} 130-7] 131-1; 131-7 | 132-2} 137-2] 138-7] > 139-4} 139-4 
ities : 
on, raw (* nd 71:9} 140-6] 155-0] 156-4] 157-8| 158-3] 150-8| 152-4] 150-5| 143-8 
eae een ees 7 147.9 | 371-1] 160-8] 164-9] 159-3} 151-0] 141-9| 142-0] 129-5} 130-7 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 282-8 | 199-1] 197-9] 199-8| 203-7| 225-8] 370-7] 410-6] 422-2} 360-0 
Geltwood, imported......ssseseses 158-0; 144-1] 145-0] 144-2| 146-9] 147-1] 154-8] 155-3] 156-0| 156-1 
nos euperchaueh OF... rele . 220:7| 217-6} 213-4] 202-8| 218-5| 242-0] 281-5] 306-7| 322-3| 306-7 
UK RETAIL PRICES ae | 
im index : une 17, 
SMiibes,. ..<.:<.0saadecueene 1947 = 100 136 140 143 144 143 144 150 149 150 152 
) | Jan. 15, ’ : 
; W items 952 — . : 108-4} 108-2| 108-7] 113-34 112-5] 113-2] 114-4 
os Sj oe: s « 0 85 en Rear 1952 = 100 os Ts oe 116-2 115-2} 16-1 125-6 122-4 123-6 125-9 
ine: see '1938 = 100 221 228 232 233 233| 234 244 242 243 246 
eee ce 221 233 239 243 241; 243 263 256 259] 264 
it iites:.. eae os 122 129 134 134 134 | 135 138 138 138 139 
ee. eee eee . 259 253 255 255 255 255 255 255 255 256 
ead Wa ee ra 197 207 216 214 215 215 219 231 235 236 
| ME Bomehold durable goods. 22... 294 286 284 283 283 283 285 286 287 291 
MEMES..:.... ae 255 256 251 257 257 257 260 260 261 261 
bacco. ‘ cntgapabaeeme m- 386 387 387 387 387 387 388 388 388 388 
) asing power of £ (based on all 
y HE corsumer spending) (")....-..cc0eee 1938— 100 42 42 41 41 41 41 39 39 39 39 
) 
) ews OF TRADE(‘ | 
) prices : 
101 102 102 103 103 
7 Fed Sak and tobgiies Be ee oe 15 196 100 100 101 | 101 98 97 96 us 
} HE Besic materials ....../...ccssc00c0f 123 102 100 101 101} 101 104 105 105 105 
wv prices : } 
N iter 100 103 102 103 103 
TB Aimomeiscreg coco : 108 103 100 101 100 100 103 102 103| 104 
; Metals. EUS ac i ebchovbatawe hee ” 105 102 100 100 99 99 105 103 105 107 
WE Midaettig oo no ee ” 101 100 101 103} 103 104 | 104 
, gineering products ......... 0... ze 98 100 100 ol = - eo = 
) ee: ling clothing) ........ i 110 98 100 101 100 | 
: trade : 
ato of lnport to export prices ornwed os 108 97 100 100 | 101 101 99 100 100 100 
BS SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
) ee ‘ f . : . 48-9 
Tramp shipping treights (fixed in sterling) 1952—100| 100-0 17-5 86-1 80-1 90-6 | 99-5 | 130-0} 129-9} 1381] 12 
| ; i 
Ditty wage rae WOES | 30 | 
| 1 : rates : June ‘ 153 153 
"ie All workers 4 143 144 153 153 
es... ccna UNUSaNS 11947 = 100 130 138 eo oat 142 151 151 152| 152 
Women *tercceveeoweeeaese Se seeee 26 bt ” 133 140 146 147 147 148 155 155 | 156 156 
Weekly tarnings “(s) See eee eseeereseseee ” 
. All workers . os a a 151 11 160 1 171 9 171 9 
BOs... cet Ce a me Ot Se 8h aes 204 5 
heen IO . 9 4] 102 5| 108 2 108 2 ‘ 
All workers Oct., 85 301 323 323 
St... .srepabadieeees 1938= 100 2 roe 
Regie: obec fae be ciebd 2 259 274 296 = 


5S SO %.9 © 0 6 © tele tm eee eerie ae ate | 296 





() From Augus fF : 4 how a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
re Subsequently ts casaeitiaaaae oe ati Cc raeeiee comet: : fae May, 1955, onwards the po of ane oe —- ae — 
® account. (°) The interim i il prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made by ssor R. G. D. Al 
on and C .nbeldgs: Rentounte evict Te Aeaeesl Squeee are based on unit values and are ine movie oe bem in = Doked-aee Athena men 
ce movements, (5) Surv vi year } ual figures relate to October survey. evis erie: vased aver s @ s; 
% rom July 1, 1954, ‘) 7 een on: illesa in light of aoe information published in the blue book on “ National Income and Expenditure, 1955. 


f Revised figures for November 1, food 92-9 and fibres 77-3. 
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BO) AINE. 5k a Kade See 4 


May 
June 
July 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months 


coe eee ee eee seer esesese 


cere ee wee er ee eee er eeee 


1955, April 
May 
» june 
SUS. «a cvs Xs cake 
i, PME 62 oid i cas 


eee ee ee eee eee ee 


eee eee et eee eee eee oe 


1955, April 
May 

SUE i. soca ace sees 
Roe. Se eat re 
August 


” 


IGS, Antes. as abs bes 
ee ro eae 
PONG. on.k oc cies pols toe 
FIGT tis. Gnks Fen tnaee 


see eee eee ew eee 





| schillings 


| Austria 


{ 
82 
114 
124 | 
134 
134 
135 
120 | 
125 | 


mn. 


343 


At TA 


SS a&S 


oo 
XS 
wo 


ma, | 
francs | 
i 


mecnenesitrentnasinestllnaggen 


1,922 
10,094 
10,624 


11,134 
11,732 
11,074 
11,533 


r 
93 | 


116 | 
128 | 


128 | 
133 
126 


Nether- } 
Seen Greece | Ireland | Italy | lands | Norway | Swed 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (' (1948 = 100) 
78 90 193 132 16 | 101 89 81 6 
121 127 251 193 142 162 144 142 11] 
129 139 282 236 145 | 176 158 151 115 
133 153 318 240 |) lp. 185 165 143 1 
134 157 332 255 152 199 165 151 12 
132 | 158 333 255 190 182 165 128 
88 | 148 315 255 a ae 168 110 | 6 
133 | 120 316 i ak 170 151 | lif 
| I } 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
mn. |'000mn.| mn. | mn. mn, |’000mn.| ‘mn. mn. a 
kroner | francs | D. mnarks drachmas*® £ lire guilders | kroner q kror 
IMPORTS (it) 
| _ 
135 3-84 505 sid 3-45| 0: 118 | 99| 174 
573 | 121-52} 1,334| 592-64 15-28] 124-75 138 $43 | 680 
669 | 126-84] 1611} 823-1| 14-99] 125-05 891 606 | 166 
j i 
678 | 149-44] 2,020| 887-2] 16-98| 137-53 961 605 | 892 
623 | 139-81 1,914 | 1,119-2| 17-00| 146- 921 655 835 
653} 146:94! 1,947 | 1,189-5| 15-19! 146-26| 1,029 683 810 
674 | 123-92} 2125| 896-3| 16-50| 141-65/ 1,065 568 721 
615 Es 133-68}... 913-0 | 14-22 cs 936 581 808 
| | 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
a ) e 
128, 2-55 468 0-94 2-02 0-88 87 65 154 
508 | 117-24| 1,542!/ 282-14 9-50] 17-50 672 303 638 
546 | 126-03} 1,837| 376-0 9-59} 85-24 755 347 685 
520 | 153-89} 2,013] 237-2 8-63 | 93-56 766 316 662 
585 | 137-30} 2,165| 246-7 8-10 | 94-42 71 334 744 
632 | 139-96| 2,013 | 206-5 7-51.| 95-17 865 368} = 774 
578 | 133-61 | 2159| 163-2 8-79 | 104-02 163 352 750 
657 | 127-41 a 179-0 7-91 ie 889 370 176 
fet 4 { 
3 BALANCE . 
oS 4 
oe ee 1:29 | —- 37) — 034 —1-431/—-00)/— s|- x 20 
— 65| — 4-28} + 208 | —310-54| — 5-78 | —47-295| — 66) — 240; - 2 
— 323} — 0-81} + 226 | —447-1 | — 5-40 | —39-81 | — 136) — 259 | » 81 
— 158| + 4-45|—  7)| —650-0/ — 8-35 | —43-97| — 195} — 229/) — 230 
— 38) — 2-51] +4 251 | —872-5| — 8-90| —52-25/— 170) — 321/- 91 
— 21|/— 6-981 4 66| —983-0| — 1:68 —51:09) — 164) — 315|-— 36 
— %) + 9-69] + 34 | ~—133-1 | — 7-71 | —37-63} — 302) — 216; + 23 
~ 58| — 6-27 | —734-0 | — 6-31 ia =~  @ti— 211] —- 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 

Nt cs IMPORTS — “a 
WETS | 249}. 79 88 118 100 94 
169 | 119 | 271 ib lll 175 156 141 118 
205 | 129 341 . 108 180 196 161 144 


j j 
| Belgium |Denmark| France 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 








(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and ee 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, 


re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general iets with exports 
(*), New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 ~ 


Trieste. 


See ee see 





with the following 
ured 








116 
117 
104 


Re 


193 
210 
207 





207 
196 
220 


Denmark 
West Berlin. (*) 
Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
(1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas) Thousand million drachmas. (*) 1937. 
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November 26th there was an 
Lpove-line” det after allowing for Sinking 
) of £2.739,000 compared with a deficit of 
0 762,000 in t! evious week and a surplus 
396,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
. Net expenditure “ below-line’’ last week 
Fched £4,931,000, bringing the total cumulative 
“it to £611.977,000 (£446,730,000 in 1954-55.) 





For the week end 










April 1, | April 1, 
esti. | 1954°| 1955 
te to 










to 





£7000 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 





Ord. Revenue 

One Tax 

LAX i 
L Death Duties ’ 

Se Tax EPI | 118200} 136,900 

wess Profits Levy 25,000 , 200 | 


56,700 | 14,800 
780' 300 
























mecial + Contribt 
fim and other > 1,000 
Inland Revenue 






























‘ inland Rev. 2478,400] 964,910| 972,951] 27,183 24,527 
stoms 1131,700] 746,451! 767,307) 22,680 20,679 | 
). sig 811,050] 522,300| 575,780] 16,530 19,630 | 
a pangetiomenss © 
; | a 
am Exes 1942,750 [1268,751 |1343,087 | 39,210 40,309 | 
4 stor Duties . 80,000} 19,659} 22,843 220 
(Net Receipts 11,700; 10,300 950, 2,350 | 
gadcast Licences 25,000 12,600 | 11,800 2,500 eon | 


Sundry Loans 24.000 


oe 
PSCeaAneOUs 


25,400 27,119 | 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND REIURNS 


(£ million) 
CREDIT conditions in Lombard Street 

continued stringent through the past 
week, except at the week-end. Rates on 
overnight money have ranged up to 4 per 
cent, and on Tuesday up to 4} per cent. 
The market had to seek aid from the Bank _ | /*s“¢ Department* : 






























. Notes in circulation ...... 669-2 . 1,795-7 
on each of the first three days of this Notes in banking dept... . ~ 56-1 19-8 54-7 
week, but on Tuesday and Wednesday Govt. debt and securities* | 1,721-2 | 1,796-3 | 1,846-2 
th . a Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 0-8 
€ amounts involved were trifling. Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 “4 0-4 
The discount market again held its bid | “im other than gold coin. me e =" 
eWay 9 at the Treasury bill tender on | Banking Department : 
rida Deposits : 
th ator at £99 5s. 9d. per cent for Public accounts...,...... 15-2} 10-1] 10-2 
€ 63-day bills and £98 19s. 6d. for the Treasury special account. . 9-6 3-0 3-0 
gi-day. Applications for the shorter bills | Bankers..-.-----------+- st att ae 
_ by £11.§ million to £75.8 million, ge otal a neeececceeeeesees 382-2 | 335-3 | 347-4 
: Securities : 
oe ighest yet ; but the offer was up Sates...” 323-7 | 294-8 | 270-7 
y £10 million, to £60 million, and the Discounts and advances. . 3-4] 19-2 20-8 
, a chs 5 cs si edag ted 14-6 17-0 7 
market’s allotment rose from 75 to 78 per ee ee 341-7 | 331-0 | 308-2 
cent. The offer of 91-day bills was down | Banking department reserve. | 58-5 22-2 57-1 
. . . / a, 
by £10 million, and despite a small fall | « poocction” Bal tel. me 





in applications, the market’s allotment fell °c Mt debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
from 66 to 61 per cent. On all bills | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,800 million to £1,850 million 
together, its allotment fell from 68 to 66 | November 50th, 1955. 
per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer TREASURY BILLS 
of the two months’ bills was restored to 
£50 million and that of the three months’ 
to £240 million. Date of 
In the London exchange market sterling 
has been steady through the week, at 
around $2.807. In the bullion market, 
demand for gold has been active, and the 






91 Day Bills 





Amount ({ million) 


Average | Allotted 
Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 













| 430. 
) 4725,150 /2407,576 2487,696| 95,243 94,525, Price at the fixing rose from 249s. 84d. 
ne | am ounce on Friday last to 249s. 9}d. on 
Ord. Expendit a » Feu © 280-0 388-4 | 80 1-10 61 
oo. | Wednesday. Silver has fallen sharply, in aie ae eee a 
weston. ire] pa ie ms a line with the New York price. Cash silver 300.0 sila «el 6 
Diber Cons. Fund o| S31! 6 ms  7| fell from 793d. an ounce on Monday to ‘ 200-0 3-8 a 5-5 * 
— 774d. on Wednesday. 7 280-9 359-4 | 81 5-33 | 70 
Oct. 7 270-0 361-4] 81 5-25 66 
king Funds . 260: Of 363-8 | 81 4-99 51 
— LONDON MONEY RATES * ot] 0-0 @©«| 372-6 | ok 4-98 | Bt 
*Mev-line” Surplus re o— 250-0 381-7 | 81 4-98 52 
Defiert 7 ; ——_—a—_——~. 
RE 396 2,738 Bank rate (from °, | Discount rates %, 91 Day | 63 Day 
a %, 24/2/55) 44 | Bank bills: 60 days. 48-44| Nov. 4] 200-0 | 60-0 | 369-7] 81 11-65 46 
- | 229,209 | 7,278) 4,931 | it rates (max) 3months 44-44| ,, 11 | 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2] 82 0-43 47 
Sa 24 4 months 43-44% 18 | 240-0 | 50-0 | 379-5] 82 1 66 
Tal Surplus or Deficit 4 as a 1.670 | Discount houses..  24* 6 months 44-44% , 25! 230-0 | 60-0 386-8 82 0- 61 
a | | 
Na Receipts from | Meney Day-to-day.. 2-4 | Fine trade bills ; ® On Nov. 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 6d. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .| 228,626 | | _, Short periods... . . 23-44 Smonths 5-5t | secured 61 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 Ss. 9d. 78 per 
Savings Certificates ae rye aos oo | Treas. 2months 44 4months 5-5} | cent higher tenders being allotted in full. Yesterday’s offer- 
Defence Bonds 1,548 | — 20,978 xera ‘372 | juts 6% 6months 54-6 | ing of £290 million included {50 million at 63 days. 
Se : + Allotment cut to £290 million. 
LT * Call money. t Allotment cut to {230 million. 






FLOATING DEBT 

































(£ million) 
, lreasury Bitte | Ways and Means 
, s ite ee) ae 
ate } Floating 
, Tender | Tap | Public | Bank of| Debt 
Depts. |England | 
ee - i 
is 
Nov. —y i 
7 ) | 1571-7 | 5,322-8 
1955 
Aug. 27 
| 0 | 2,008-7 . 5,608-4 
: 
| 7 7 0 | 1,998-5 5,543-5 
| o. ) | 2023-3 5,693-3 
| B Bees ) 2036-2 | 6737-2 
Bo. v<: 3 0 | 2000-0 « | 5,743°4 
. - ————— 
: » W...., 498-3 | 5§,756-7 
BB ive try 
: shoes 0 | 2,025-9 , 5,766-0 
= 0) 1810-2 2-3 5554-8 
— 0) 1868-5 5,580-7 
: : 0) 1871-4 5-0 | 5574-6 
5. 0-44 
E. 0 | 1834-2 0-3 | 5538-1 
0 1,806+2 oon §,526-1 
0!) 1856-5 sa 5,640-7 
tee 0-0; 1854-9 2-0 | 5648-1 
: 


United States $...' 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 
Rates 








Market Rates : Spot 


November 24 November 25 November 26 | November 28 November 29 | November 30 





November 30 










2-804-2-80} | 2-80§-2- 80} | 2-80§-2-80} | 2-80}-2-80} | 2-80$-2-80,| 2-80}-2- 80} 





2-78-2-82 


| Canadian $ ...... wie 2-80}-2-80} | 2-80§-2-80} 2-80 4-2-8084 2-80,-2-80,) 2-805-2-80} 2-804,-2-804 

| French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9814-9819 | 981§-9818 | 9814-9818 9803-980§ | 980}-980} 9815-981} 
Swits Fr. .....--- 12-15 & -12-334)12-25§-12- 25§/12- 25}-12- 253 12-25§-12- 25% 12-25§-12- 25§)12-25}-12- 259/12-25$-12- 253 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 59+ 80- 139° 80- 1139-82}— 139+ 824- 139-80- 139- 824- 

{ 141-05 139-85 139-90 139-87} 139-874 139-85 139-87} 
Dutch Gid........ | 30-56-10-72 [10-634-10-632 10-63}-10-63} 10-634-10-63% 10-634-10-633/10-634-10- 63% 10-634~-10- 633 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 11-67 4-11-84 @f11- 754-111-753 11-753-11-76 11-75g-11-75§ 11-75§—-11-75§ 11-75$-11-759 11-75R-11-75§ 










| Portuguese Esc. . ./ 79- 90-81-10 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20  80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 
Italian Lire .....- | 17368-1762% | 17603-17614 | 17604-1761} | 1760}-1761} | 1760}-17614 | 17603-1761} | 17603-1761} 
| Swedish Kr.......| 14-37§-14- 598 [14-534-14- 539 14-534-14- 53} 14- 532-14 - 538 14-53}-14- 554 14-53} -14-53} 14+53}~-14- 53} 
| Danish Kr........, 19-19§-19-484 [19-334-19- 33} 19-33$-19-34 19-33}-19-34 19-33j-19-34 |19-335§-19- 3354 19-335}-19-%4 
Norwegian Kr. ...; 19-85-20-15 -00}-20-01 .20-003-20-01 |20-00%-20-01 |20-00}-20-01 |20-00§-20-014 20-005-20-013 
One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $ ......--. 060. eeee: -jo. pm tic. pm | f-4c. pm | j-ic. pm | }-ic. pm | its pm 
ee S| See pic. pm ‘ ic. pm i jc. pm r ic. pm fic. pm i . pm 
| F et ae ee cages Sak oa m-par pm-par | pm-par | pm-—par pm-par pm-—par 
cele Fr. Eunohe hs Meu OCR SANs owe 24 "20. pm | 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm | 2}-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 
Belgian Fr...... 66. .--0eceeeeeee: kt pm | -tpm | “%-} pm &-t pm x-i pm | -} pm 
| Dutch Gid. . ... 6.6 eee e cece eee ee es 2}-2c. pm | 23-2}c. pm | 2}-2fc. pm | 2§$-2jc. pm | 2}-2ic. pm | 2$-2c. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK. .... 2.0 cseecc cence: 2}-2pf. pm | 2}-2pf. pm | 2)-2pf. pm | 2$-2pf. pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 2}-l{pf. pm 
| Italian SE sce b ocae Oaie <imee 4 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 
PM a bo oUa we es 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm | 2-16 pm | 2-16 pm | 2-15 pm 
SM oe in. a cheten ashes 2 pm-par "| 26 pm-par ; 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 
Norwegian Kr... .....-6-+0eeee08: 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
| Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fime oz.).......... 249/8} 249/8} | oe 249/83 249/98 | 249/93 
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ABBEY HOUSE 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to investors 


subject to the standard rate of income tax, 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share Accounts, income tax 
paid by the Society, represents a return on every £100 invested equivalent to 
£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of income tax. 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent per annum, income tax paid, 
which is equivalent fo £4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income 
tax is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from the day after 
the investment is received and continues to the date of withdrawal. Sums 
invested may be withdrawn at convenient notice. 


Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest established 
building societies in the country, with over £200,000,000 total assets — a 
token of the confidence of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 


BAKER STREET’ - LONDON -: N.W.1 < Telephone: WELbeck 828? 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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Look Westward ! 


More and more business men are exploring 
the great potentialities of the Canadian 
market. If you are interested the Bank of 
Montreal will be glad to provide you with 
information and guidance based on over 
135 years’ experience of Canadian com- 
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BANK OF MONTREAL eng 
ti THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 " 
Head Office: MONTREAL . . 
645 Branches across Canada. Assets Exceed $2,500,008,000 EX. Ped 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability wei 
4 
a picturesque town an the banks ol the swift- en 
flowing River Aar received its first Charter j \ 
in 1283. . 
In the year 1557 a group ot 93. English Protes- be 
tants arrived in Aarau and lived there until 1559. a? 
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that Aarau and its neighbourhood is today 


famous for its optical, electrical, printing, cement ; 
shoe and other industries. \ \ 


Naturally, the Aarau Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, plays an important part m the 
financial life of this prosperous town. Its vast 
experience is at al! times at your disposal. FAM EN 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND —— 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES tone 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital, folly paid... Swiss Franes 90,000,000 a 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 













Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established !824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
























SPECIALISTS IN INSURANCE FOR 
USERS OF 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 
















Beemer ves acne ened Wiss Franes 72,008,000 









The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Total Assets... Swiss Frames 2,289,059,237 % 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches pt 
BANKUNION F 
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' \ | A yeti That’s the man in the bowler. ‘“‘Can’t save a penny,” he says—and believes it; though he 
ie 
A es is, in fact, one of Britain’s most stalwart savers. Because of a simple decision he made some 
% MA SS . . ‘ " ° ° ° e . . 
WAN 3 years ago, he is saving and buying security almost without knowing it—he is buying 
ie Me oh % Life Assurance. 
: 7 ny The greatest method of regular saving in this country is through Life Assurance—both 
+ Veal 
«ts personal policies and pension schemes. In this way Life Assurance acts as an important 
‘ . a ; 
ee ne ; anti-inflationary influence. It also provides much-needed capital for the equipment of 
‘ ‘ ah 
Ty ee British industry, on which depend our standard of living and our ability to compete abroad. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


A safeguard of real prosperity 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


MR H. W. SECKER ON A YEAR OF 


The Fifty-Second Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on 
November 25th in Sheffield. Mr H. W. 
Secker, OBE (chairman of the company) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his report 
(previously circulated) said: 

Last year I said it would continue to 
be our policy to extend our interests 
by the further acquisition of subsidiary 
companies. 

This has been implemented to the full 
during the present year in which we have 
expended over £1,100,000 in acquiring sub- 
sidiary companies, the details of which I will 
refer to at a later stage, As this is a record 
in any one year, it must strike the key-note 
of the year’s operations. 


I would like to preface my remarks with 
some personal references to certain of the 
directorate. Your President, Mr Ashley S. 
Ward, had the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
conferred upon him by the Sheffield Univer- 
sity and we all congratulate him on this 
signal honour. On Tesh 31, 1955, Mr 
Joseph Walton, the Joint Managing Director, 
retired from the Board. He had completed 
over 50 years’ service with the company and 
played an important part in its progress, par- 
ticularly in building up our Railway Sidings 
and Constructional Department to the 
premier position which it occupies today. 
I am pleased to inform you that he has 
agreed to remain as the Consultant on Rail- 
way Construction matters and is also retain- 
ing the Chairmanship of the Darlington 
Railway Plant & Foundry Company Limited. 
We wish him a long and very happy tetire- 
ment. 


It is with regret, however, that I refer to 
the death in August last of Mr H. Glover 
Faull who was a Local Director and who at 
the date of his retirement on June 30th last 
had completed 53 years’ service with the 


Company, the greater part in our London 
Organisation. 


EMPLOYEES 


The frequency with which each financial 
year comes round is apt to make the reference 
to the work of our employees seem somewhat 
conventional, but I would like to make it 
clear in no uncertain terms how much we 
Owe to all employees in the group, whether 
young or old in years of service, male or 
female, for the very excellent results that I 
am able to bring befére you. As some 
measure of recognition we are increasing the 
usual bonus to wo and staff, but I 
would like to pay particular tribute to the 
g00d relations which have existed with our 
employees during the year and to the loyalty 
and enthusiasm with which they do their 

y work. There is a wides view that 
amongst certain sections of la there is a 
for a greater sense of responsibility and 
= the elimination of restrictive practices, 

t we must also recognise that there is a 
Solid core of workpeople who are very hard 
Working and efficient, and I do feel that 
wathin our Group we are fortunate in having 

majority of workpeople of such a type. 

Would also like to express my appreciation 


Of the SUPport given to me by m 
On the boards of both the Cina art 


GREAT ACTIVITY 


sidiary companies, together with all executive 
personnel throughout the group. 


TRADING ASPECTS 


So far as your parent company is con- 
cerned its activities have been closely linked 
with the increasing production and prosperity 
of the Steel Industry, which in turn has 
resulted in an almost unlimited demand for 
all classes of scrap. We have therefore had 
a very busy year endeavouring to cope with 
the demands made upon us by our many 
friends, so that the company’s total deliveries 
of scrap iron and steel, excluding imports, 
are once again a record in its history. 


Our production tonnage in shipbreaking 
shows a reduction as the higher freight rates 
which have been ruling have kept many of 
the older ships in service. There are still a 
large number of old ships afloat, however, 
and in a more competitive freight market 
these should ultimately reach the breakers’ 
yards. We are experiencing certain benefits 
from the substantial expenditure on the 
installation of more efficient equipment over 
the past few years, and during the year under 
review we have completed the reconstruction 
of a reinforced concrete jetty at our ship- 
breaking yard on the Thames which will 
allow for the carrying of heavier cranes and 
sO increase productive capacity. With a 
similar aim in view we are also undertaking 
extensive improvements at the deep water 
berth at our Inverkeithing Shipbreaking 
Yard to accommodate additional cranage 
capacity and we hope to complete the exten- 
sions during the current year. 


The demand for all classes of scrap con- 
tinues unabated and home supplies are having 
to be implemented by the importation of 
substantial tonnages from abroad, much from 
hard currency countries. If we are to make 
our contribution to reducing the balance of 
payments position it is imperative to search 
out all scrap, particularly obsolete plant and 
machinery, and thereby increase home pro- 
duction scrap and correspondingly decrease 
imports. We and other members of the 
Scrap Industry are always anxious to assist 
in the recovery, collection, preparation and 
delivery of scrap to the Steel Industry. 


In our various engineering activities, that 
is in the construction of railway sidings, 
constructional steelwork and erection, factory 
planning and installation, machinery, indus- 
trial plant and contractors’ plant, all sections 
have had a successful year. In connection 
with Contractors’ Plant we have recently 
completed at Templeborough the erection of 
a further workshop covering 27,000 square 
feet equipped with suitable cranes 
machine tools for the maintaining and recon- 
ditioning of tractors, excavators, cranes, loco- 
motives, concrete mixers and similar plant. 
These® facilities are additional to those we 
have already established at ‘Templeborough, 
also at Titan Works, Grays; Fore Street, 
Glasgow ; and Briton Ferry, and enable us 
to maintain our hire fleet in first-class con- 
dition, and at the same time undertake similar 
reconditioning work on contractors’ own 
plant. 

It is somewhat difficult within the short 
space of this review to survey the whole 
realm of activities engaged in by the Parent 





Company, for to give you some idea of the 
complexity I would mention that our accounts 
are organised to record the results over 20 
main activities and are again sub-divided into 
approximately 200 depots and sections, but 
apart from one or two minor exceptions I 
can say that I am well satisfied with the 
results that have been achieved. From this 
I do not want you to gather the impression 
that we are complacent, as we are continually 
reviewing our organisatica. 

The parent company’s turnover at £214 
million shows an increase of some £800,000 
compared with the previous year, whilst the 
profits before taxation, excluding dividends 
from subsidiaries, are up by over £200,000. 
Broadly speaking, the physical volume of 
turnover has been maintained slightly above 
last year, as the monetary values are to a 
certain extent inflated by imcreases in certain 
commodity prices which have taken place 
during the year, an illustration of this being 
the sharp rise in the price of non-ferrous 
metals in which the monetary value of 
turnover has increased by approximately 
£300,000, although the tonnage sold is similar 
to that in the preceding year. 

In view of the multifarious activities in 
which we are engaged it is most difficult, 
indeed well-nigh impossible, to bring costs 
and profit margins to a common denomina- 
tor, and whilst it may seem that my last 
year’s forecast of a narrowing of profit 
margins during the year under review is 
somewhat contradicted by the increased 
profits shown, the experience in a number of 
directions has borne out the forecast. As 
you will appreciate, however, our business is 
of such a nature that occasional opportunities 
arise for extra profitable transactions, and 
such that have arisen during the year, together 
with certain windfall profits on stacks arising 
from price increases, have largely contributed 
to the increase in profit shown. 


As we are large users of the railways, 
spending about £1} million in railway charges 
per annum, the unfortunate strike in June 
last had repercussions on our business. 
Every aspect of this has already been fully 
presented and commented upon in the press 
and. elsewhere, but however much our 
personal views may differ on the merits of the 
opposing cases, we can all unite in expressing 
the hope that such a blow to the country in 
its struggle to meet severe foreign competi- 
tion will not be repeated. 

Before I pass on to a review of the activi- 
ties of our subsidiary companies, I would 
just like to bring to your notice a fact of 
which you may possibly not be aware, namely, 
that we have a department which is actively 
engaged in a subject which is in the fore- 
front of our minds at the present day, namely, 
atomic energy. For some seven or cight 

our Factory Planning and Installation 

tment, in addition to its other work, 
has undertaken Government contracts for the 
installation of plant and equipment on atomic 
sites. During that period we have done an 
appreciable amount of work on the Atomic 
Energy site at Sellafield and at its peak we 
had about 800 men employed there. This 
work has now been virtually completed, but 
I am happy to say that we are busily 
on a large contract for the installation of 
processing plant and pipework at the Atomic 
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Energy site at Capenhurst in Cheshire, and 
furthermore we have recently been awarded 
a contract for similar work on the new site 
at Dounreay in Caithness. On this type of 
work we have a specialised staff who have 
gained very valuable experience over the 
years, and we have ‘every confidence that on 
installation work we can meet any demands 
that may be made upon us by the Atomic 
Energy Authorities. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


\s I »mmented at the beginning of this 
review, we have made a record investment 
in the acquisition of stbsidiary companies 
during the year and the companies included 
in this outlay comprise, in addition to Fredk. 
Town & Sons Limited of Halifax, to which 
I referred in -1y remarks last year, the pur- 
chase of the entire share capital of the 
Wolverhampton Steel & Iron Company 
(1946) Limited and Birchley Rolling Mills 
Limited from the Iron & Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency which we effected in 
November last year, together with the pur- 


_ chase of the entire share capital of Frank 


Parker & Company Limited, a company 
engaged in the supply of all manner of small 
tools to the building and civil engineering 
industries, having its registered office and 
warehouses in Curtain Road, London ; whilst 
we also purchased the old-established busi- 
ness of George Hassall Limited, Stockholders, 
Viachinery Merchants and General Engi- 
neers, situated in Stoke. Our subsidiary, the 
Eldon Hill Quarries Limited, acquired the 
entire share capital of Derbyshire Mineral 
Mines Limited who occupy the adjacent 
area of land, which will round off the site 
and facilitate the quarry working. 


The Wolverhampton and Birchley com- 
panies were subsidiaries of this company 
prior to their nationalisation in 1951, when, as 
you will recollect, they were taken over at a 
figure of £782,500. In comparison with the 
cost then standing in our books a capital 
profit arose of over £500,000, which was then 
carried to and the major part of which still 
remains in Capital Reserve. We acquired 
both these companies at the same figure as 
the take-over price and in all the circum- 
stances, particularly in the light of the results 
that have been shown since the reacquisition, 
we consider that they are fully worth the 
figure that we have paid, and consequently 
we have retained the capital profit as a 
separate item in our balance sheet. 


Since June 30th we have effected a merger 
of the two companies to reduce administra- 
tion costs and to obtain the benefits of a 
complete integration of production and sales. 
The Birchley Rolling Mills Limited has been 
liquidated and the name of the Wolverhamp- 
ton company has been altered to Wolver- 
hampton and Birchley Rolling Mills Limited. 
The combined tonnage rolling capacity 
approximates 100,000 tons per annum, 
equivalent to 2,000 tons per week. 


The extension of our interests in subsidiary 
companies is, of course, resulting in the com- 
bined profits of the subsidiary companies 
outstripping those of the parent company, 
and in view of the scale of our group activi- 
ties I feel that shareholders should have 
brought to their notice the size and operations 
of some of the more important of our sub- 
sidiary companies. To this end you will see 
in the supplementary information following 
this report that we are commencing a new 
feature, in which we propose to include two 
of our main subsidiaries each year, to give a 
short write-up and illustration of their his- 
tory, what they are doing, and the particular 
fields in which they are engaged. This year 
we have chosen The Ketton Portland Cement 
Company Limited and Thos. Smith and Sons 
(Rodley) Limited, which are amongst two of 
our largest subsidiary companies. 


In his recent review on the year’s work- 


‘their combined increase totals 


ings your deputy Chairman, Mr F. R. Stagg, 
who is the Chairman of the Ketton company, 
made a vigorous plea for improvements to 
our road system, which I would commend 
to you as one requiring very urgent action. 
Throughout our group we have over 250 
lorries, which are continuously using the 
roads, in addition to which we are large 
hirers of transport, and the delay that is 
incurred in the transport of goods is having 
a serious effect on the cost of carriage. In 
his review the Chairman drew attention to 
the fact that there is an increase in traffic on 
the roads of approximately 38 per cent more 
than prewar, and it is vital that the Govern- 
ment should take action to construct new 
trunk roads. 


I am somewhat disturbed at the Chan- 
cellor’s remarks at a recent conference that 
no further road-building will be undertaken 
beyond plans already in hand, which as we 
know are woefully inadequate to meet the 
situation. It is difficult to realise that this 
country, thanks to people like Macadam, was 
a century or so ago leading the world in 
road construction. 


The cost of carriage and handling is an 
important element in determining the de- 
livered costs of production, and money 
expended on improvements to cope with and 
speed up transportation would be directly 
related to the reduction of costs which is so 
essential. 


A rather unique ceremony was held at the 
works of Thos. Smith and Sons (Rodley) 
Limited at Rodley, near Leeds, on August 
3lst last, before a ‘representative gathering, 
including the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, the Commercial Secretary 
to the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and the Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
to mark the dispatch of the 100th Universal 
Excavator to Canada and the 100th to New 
Zealand. The company is the first in Britain 
to sell so many machines of 100 per cent 
British design and manufacture to the impor- 
tant dollar market of Canada. In only five 
years these machines and their spare parts 
have earned more than 1,500,000 Canadian 
dollars for Britain, fightjng stiff opposition 
from the USA and European countries. 


The group turnover of £36} million is 
some £6 million higher than the preceding 
year; of this turnover £15 million relates 
to subsidiary companies, compared with just 
over £10 million in the previous year, an 
increase of about £5 million, of which 
approximately £34 million has been contri- 
buted by new subsidiaries acquired during 
the year. 


Similarly the increase in group profits, 
before tax, of almost £540,000, includes 
£190,000 contributed by the new subsidiaries, 
whose results, however, do not cover a full 
period of 12 months and given a similar rate 
of profits to that earned to June 30th, it is 
estimated that the combined profit, before tax, 
for a full 12 months of such new subsidiaries, 
will be in the region of £300,000. 


With one or two minor exceptions, the 
other subsidiary companies have increased 
on their profits in the preceding year, and 

i néarly 
£150,000, before tax. The remaining 
£200,000 of increase is contributed by the 
parent company, as referred to previously. 


If the country’s manufacturing interests are 
to prosper in the present-day competitive 
markets, greater and not less capital invest- 
ment is needed. There must be more plant 
and machinery, together with an increase in 
the amount of available mechanical power 
whilst more efficient use must be made o! 
our existing plant. Your Board have this 
continually in mind and in addition to the 
capital projects to which I have referred in 
the parent company, we have schemes for 
relatively large outlay on a number of our 
subsidiaries, including Dick’s Asbestos and 
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Insulating Company Limited, where we are 
erecting a new factory and installing new 
plant at an estimated cost of over £100,009 
at Fredk. Town and Sons Limited, where we 
are extending the workshops and installing 
new plant again at a cost of over £100,000 
whilst we have certain other projects under 
consideration. 


You will thus realise why it is so necessary 
to leave such a relatively large proportion of 
profits to be ploughed back into our sub- 
sidiary companies accounts. 


In this connection I would also explain 
that in the interests of the group taxation, we 
have deemed it advisable not to take any 
dividends from certain of the new sub- 
sidiaries acquired part way through the 
financial year under review. 


Since the end of the financial year we have 
completed negotiations whereby we have 
acquired a 75 per cent interest in the busi- 
ness of Alexander Metal Company Limited, 
manufacturers of non-ferrous ingots, whose 
offices and works are situated at Bilston, near 
Wolverhampton. As this type of business 
is complementary to the parent company’s 
activities in the merchanting of non-ferrous 
metals, we feel that it carries definite 
potentialities. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Last year I dwelt on the difficulties facing 
our Overseas companies and unfortunately 
the position has not shown any material 
change. Our French company has kept up 
its turnover but profit margins remain very 
small and similar remarks apply to our 
Scandinavian and Belgian companies. The 
Australian company has shown some small 
progress, but the import cuts recently 
announced by Australia amounting to £65 
million in a full year are bound to have 
repercussions on Australian trade. However, 
I do know that our management and staff in 
each of the foreign subsidiaries are putting 
forth every effort to overcome the difficulties 
to which they are subject, and I can only 
hope that conditions will show some improve- 
ment. 


_ TAXATION 


Because of the growth in our group profits 
this year, we have had to set aside an amount 
of over £1,200,000 for taxation on the profits 
arising during the year, which is almost 
£200,000 higher than in the previous year. 
We industrialists are not ungrateful to the 
Chancellor for the small remissions of taxa- 
tion which he was able to give in his last 
Budget, but there is no denying that the 
incidence of taxation is still far too high, 
particularly in relation to that borne by 
foreign competitor countries, and whilst it 1s 
realised that the inflationary trend at the 

resent time may preclude the giving of any 
urther immediate remissions of taxation, we 
do hope that so soon as the position Is 
restored, the Chancellor will give further aid 
to industry. 


The relief obtained throughout the group 
from Investment Allowances in terms of 
reduction of the assessable profits is in the 
region of £58,000, which is equivalent in 
terms of net tax to approximately £27,500, 
and this amount has been taken credit for in 
arriving at the total charge for taxation 


referred to above. 


We have been carrying a relatively substan- 
tial provision for several years now agzinst 
the possibility of taxation liabilities ar'sing 
on the surplus realised on the vesting of our 
wagons in the British Transport Commission 
in 1947. Following the recent decision gs 
by the House of Lords in the “ Hudson 
case when it was held that a ‘ balancing 
charge * does not arise, we have been able 
to release such provision and bring it back 
to the credit of Profit and Loss Account. 
This mainly accounts for the increase in the 
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credit shown for Surplus Taxation charge 
in previous years, compared with the pre- 


ceding year. 
BALANCE SHEET 


So far as the parent company’s Balance 
Sheet is concerned, the main movements 
compared with last year are increases in 
(a) Fixed Assets of £91,000, (b) Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies £1,117,000, and (c) 
Excess of Debtors over Creditors £227,000. 
Against this Stocks have decreased by some 
{96,000 whilst Government Securities and 
Cash on Short Term Loan have decreased 
by £795,000, so that the net increase in Net 
Worth is in the region of £544,000. 


You will notice that we have transferred the 
previous Provision for Contingencies of 
{400,000 to augment the General Reserve. 
In my remarks last year I said that although 
the contingencies against which this amount 
of £400,000 was raised had in the main been 
determined, there were still some outstanding 
points to finalise. We have effected a satis- 
factory settlement on such matters, and we 
are now able to release this amount. 


Coming now to the group Balance Sheet, 
the main movements show an increase in 
Fixed Assets of £318,000, in Premiums on 
Acquisition of Shares £746,000, Stocks 
£575,000, and in the Excess of Debtors over 
Creditors, including outside interests of share- 
holders, £518,000. Against this there are 
decreases in Trade Investments of £48,000 
and in Government Securities, Tax Reserve 
Certificates and Cash on Short Term Loan, 
etc., £709,000. The increase in Net Worth 
shown by the Balance Sheet is thus 
£1,800,000, but having regard to the fact 
that £400,000 of this is an internal transfer 
from Provision for Contingencies to General 
Reserve, the actual figure approximates to 
£1,400,000. In connection with the 
Premiums on the Acquisition of Shares we 
take the view that it tends to give a more 
realistic appraisal of the consolidated assets 
by including these separately at the gross 
figure instead of setting off Capital Reserves 
and showing only the lower net figure. 
Because of the inflationary trend in recent 
years, the Balance Sheet values of Group 
Assets are already considerably understated 
in terms of present day monetary values and 
we therefore consider that this method con- 
tributes in some small way as a corrective. 
Reference to the tabular summary of Group 
Assets as given in the supplementary informa- 
tion following this review shows the Net 
Assets of the group at June 30, 1955, to be 
£9,408,000, which figure includes the Reserve 
for Future Income Tax due January 1, 1957, 
of £1,005,000. On such basis, after deducting 
the Preferential Capital, the Net Assets 
attaching to the Ordinary Share Capital of 
£2,200,000 are equivalent to approximately 
75s per share on balance sheet values. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


_ The Balance of Profit available on the year 
is £747,838, which with Balance brought for- 
ward of £459,563, gives a total of £1,207,401. 
Dividends already paid total £89,306. 


Your Board recommends the payment of 
a final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
11} per cent, less tax, making a total of 15 
Per cent, less tax. It is proposed to transfer 
£400,000 to General Reserve, making that 
Teserve £1,400,000 and to carry forward 
£567,169 as against £459,563 brought in. 

The recommendations of your Board 
are submitted after due consideration 

the interests of shareholders, the 
financial requirements of the group and 
the recent request by the Chancellor for 
Testraint in dividend policy. In view of 

decrease in the purchasing value of the 
£1, it is only equitable that some reasonable 
Mcrease in dividend should be recommended, 
Particularly as wages have increased at a 


faster rate than dividends. In determining 
the amount of such increase, however, it must 
be realised that the expansion that has taken 
place in your group has been financed entirely 
from internal resources as no outside capital 
has been obtained since 1934. In the year 
yust ended, in addition to the outlay of 
£1,100,000 in extensions of the group’s 
interests, we have also financed capital 
expenditure in the group a proximating 
£600,000, a total outlay of £1,700,000. We 
cannot therefore recommend sharp increases 
in dividend and also continue to finance 
further expansion from our own resources, 
Finally, in reaching our decision to recom- 
mend an increase in dividend of 2} per cent 
less tax over last year, we have acted in what 
we believe to be the common good of the 
shareholders, the business, and the national 
interest, at the present time. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Up to the present both the tonnage of the 
parent company and the volume of business 
handled by subsidiaries has been well main- 
tained in comparison with the corresponding 
period last year. The difficulty in forecasting, 
however, is that there is so much more of 
the future than the present and also that I 
am as yet uncertain at the time of making 
this review, as to the remedial measures 
which the Chancellor will propose, on the 
reassembly of Parliament, to deal with the 
balance of payments position and to achieve 
a balance, between current consumption, 
defence, capital construction and the restora- 
tion of monetary reserves, on the one hand, 
and production on the other hand. Pro- 
viding that the measures he takes do not 
result in a too drastic contraction of credit 
and capital expenditure, then I consider the 
prospects for your group in the current year 
to be very good. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends recommended declared. The 
retiring directors were re-elected and the 
auditors re-appointed. 


STOTHERT & PITT 
LIMITED 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of Stothert & Pitt Limited was held on 
November 23rd in Bath. Sir Llewellyn 
T. G. Soulsby, JP (the chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speech, said: 


The trading profit for the year is satisfac- 
tory and output has again increased. All 
departments were fully employed during the 
year and have contributed to this excellent 
result. Perhaps at this stage I should empha- 
sise that in addition to cranes of many types 
we also have a very large business in 
Contractors’ Plant, Pumps, Ships’ Deck 
Machinery, Multi-Bucket Excavators, etc. 

Although our turnover has increased I 
must tell you that we are experiencing in- 
creasing competition in export markets. 
Nevertheless the figures we are considering 
reveal continued progress and added strength 
though the profit margin both at home and 
abroad tends to decrease. 

Our overseas effort is world-wide and we 
have made a very substantial contribution 
to the National economy. 

Future prospects remain much the same 
as outlined in my statement a year ago. Our 
works are undermanned and this is limiting 
output and keeping up costs. 

We have recommended a final payment of 
12} per cent making the total distribution 
for the year 174 per cent. 

The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposal of 7 
new shares of {£1 each for every 13 Ordinary 
Shares held were sanctioned. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held on November 
24th in London. 


Sir Richard Fairey, MBE, Hon FRAeS, 
chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: The consolidated 
group trading profit, for the year ended 
March 31, 1955, before providing for taxa- 
tion, amounted to £2,159,568, as compared 
with last year’s profit of £1,249,216. This 
is, of course, a gross profit of which taxation 
will take over 62 per cent; it is a group 
profit contributed to by our overseas com- 
panies and by our other subsidiaries such as 
Air Survey Company, and, as always, in- 
cludes a considerable carry-in from previous 
years. This is our record profit and we have 
no apologies to offer on that account, least 
of all to the political theorists who declaim 
against all profits as such. On the contrary 
I here and now declare our intention of using 
our utmost efforts to continue to make 
profits. 


This year is our fortieth anniversary, I 
having first incorporated the business as a 
limited company in July, 1915. It has been 
built up on profits not unassisted by a com- 
bination of initiative and sound engineering 
design and development, efficient manufac- 
turing and conservative finance. 


Our original capital was £22,750 of which 
only £15,000 was ever paid up in cash. Our 
first factory consisting of five wooden sheds 
on the site where the Hayes plant now stands 
cost us £807 6s. 8d., and our first offices, a 
brick building which still stands, cost 
£1,013 18s. 5d. Money went much further 
in those days. Our profit for the year was 
£7,114 11s.—not a bad start. So you see we 
had very modest beginnings but by the same 
financial and managerial policy that we 
pracuse today we had by 1929 reached the 
stage when it could be floated as a public 
company with a capital of £500,000. Today 
we are a group comprising not only this 
Parent Company with its four main estab- 
lishments in this country but also our im- 
portant overseas subsidiaries, in Canada, 
Belgium and Australia and other interests. 
Our combined net assets without any writ- 
ing up are £4,957,296. 


FORTY YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENTS 


During the past forty years we have 
designed and built 109 different marks of 
aircraft, of which 48 were distinct types 
ranging from small single-seaters to four- 
engined flying boats. Many of our aircraft 
such as the famous “Swordfish” have 
rendered yeoman service to the country and 
others have produced large sums from ex- 
port trade; yet others have broken world 
records for performance. I think that we 
can claim that the remarkable Fairey “ Fox ” 
of 1925 altered the whole trend of design of 
military aircraft. We have pioneered not 
only aircraft but such things as variable pitch 
propellers, stressed skin structures, and the 
first free coupled twin engine. 


We are still pioneering today in guided 
weapons, hydraulic control apparatus, 
precision casting and the specialised applica- 
tion of plastics and other new production 
methods—among which our patent envelope 
jigging system is a marked success. Today 
we are developing the largest helicopter and 
the smallest helicopter and what we believe 
to be the fastest aeroplane in the country. 


The report was adopted; the proposed 


dividend of 3s. per share, less tax, was’ 


approved and the proposed capitalisation of 
reserves was sanctioned. 
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THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 3, 1955 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT’s DETERMINATION WELCOMED 


BENEFITS OF NEW ACQUISITION 


HIGH TRADITION OF SERVICE FULLY MAINTAINED 


LORD ROTHERWICK SURVEYS THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of the Bank will be held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Friday, 
December 23, 1955, at 12 noon. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Governor, Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, which 
has been circulated to Shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 29, 1955: 

It is appropriate that I should first refer 
to certain changes which are being made this 
year in the presentation of the Accounts 
to Shareholders and in the submission of 
my Annual Statement as Governor of 
the Bank, 


This is the first occasion on which we are 
required, in accordance with the Companies 
Act, to publish Group Accounts incor- 
porating the results of our recently acquited 
subsidiary companies. As you will observe, 
we have taken the opportunity to change the 
form and style of the Annual Report, and 
we have also decided to adopt the now com- 
mon practice of circulating with the Accounts 
my Statement to Shareholders, which pre- 
viously was submitted at the Annual Meeting. 
We are sure you will agree that this new 
method of presentation is helpful by giving 
you within the confines of one booklet the 
outcome of the year’s operations and my 
comments thereon, 


It was with deep regret that we learned 
of the death in June last of my predecessor 
as Governor, the Right Honourable The Earl 
of Mar and Kellie, and I would again refer 
to his fine record of public service and his 
particular service to the Bank, extending over 
the long period of 65 years. 


NATION’S ECONOMIC 
HEALTH 


When I addressed you in December of last 
year I ventured the remark that the economic 
barometer had remained at “set fair” 
throughout 1954 and that there was no real 
evidence then of an inflationary gap emerg- 
ing. Unfertunately these comfortable condi- 
tions did not continue throughout 1955 and 
each month has seen a growing uncertainty 
as to the state of our economic health and 
its future course. I need not elaborate on 
the symptoms which are disturbing—imports 
outpacing exports ; wages and salaries rising 
faster than production ;.excessive demands 
for materials and labour; dock and rail 
strikes. These are all unhealthy symptoms 
and have been so diagnosed by those whose 
business it is to buy and sell sterling on the 
world’s exchanges. Fortunately, we can still 
say that basically our economic health 
remains good and should continue so, pro- 
vided the right things are done in looking 
after it. It is encouraging to know that we 
have a Government determined to seek—by 
trial and error if mecessary—the proper 
remedies and correctives. As we already 
know, the Authorities first tried purely 

.monetary remedies—higher interest rates and 
some instalment credit restrictions. After 
several months’ experience these were thought 
to be inadequate and were supplemented by 
a “squeeze” on bank advances. Again after 





the experience of several months, further 
remedies were considered necessary and were 
introduced in the Chancellor’s second Budget 
Statement. As a result we now have a series 
of restraints and restrictions all along the line 
from interest rates to capital investment. No 
single measure is drastic, but it is hoped 
that these collective influences will be suffi- 
cient to restore the balance of health. If the 
principle of restraint is accepted by all sec- 
tions of the community these expectations 
should prove to be well founded. 


BANK’S STRONG 
LIQUID POSITION 


I would like to say a word or two about 
the influence of some of these measures on 
the affairs of the Bank. The higher interest 
rates broadly cancelled out as between our 
deposits and advances, the extra interest paid 
on deposits being largely offset by the 
increased earnings on advances. Against that, 
we found that deposits tended to leave us, 
to seek more profitable investment elsewhere 
—particularly in Treasury Bills. We also 
witnessed a heavy fall in the market value of 
our Gilt-edged investments. Thanks to our 
strong liquid position we have not, so far, 
found it necessary to sell any of these 
investments since the market turned 
against us. 


The second phase of restraints involving 
the Chancellor’s request for “a positive and 
significant reduction in bank advances,” 
meant that we were asked, in effect, to agree 
voluntarily to a course of action contrary to 
the interests of our shareholders and custo- 
mers, on the grounds that it was thought by 
the Authorities to be in the national interest. 
We supported the official policy, but as a 
result we have had to put pressure on many 
of our customers, whose credit standing is 
undoubted but who happened to be borrowers 
at that time and were not fortunate in 
being associated with a privileged class of 
business such as national defence or exports. 
Such action is contrary to sound banking 
practice. 


PROGRESS OF 
SUBSIDIARIES 


You will, I feel sure, wish to know of our 
experience as the proprietors of The Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust companies which 
handle hire-purchase finance. A year ago I 
expressed confidence in the new investment 
which we had made. All that has happened 
since then justifies that confidence. Our 
subsidiaries have steadily progressed under 
the able guidance of their Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr John McQueston, who has been 
associated with these companies for many 
years. The field of their operations is mainly 
confined to vehicles and industrial plant and 
does not cover the finance of household goods. 
We have found that this association with 
Industrial Bankers has enabled us to enter 
into a number of composite financial 
transactions with our customers which might 
otherwise have been unsuitable. We feel 
therefore that this acquisition we 
are able to offer a wider and more 


comprehensive banking service to industry 
and commerce. It is also right that I 
should tell you that the increased profit 
earned during the past year is mainly attribut- 
able to the successful efforts of these 
companies. 


BANKING GROUP 
AFFAIRS 


I would now like to refer to the affairs of 


our banking group as shown in the Annual 
Accounts. 


The pattern of our operations shows 4 
reverse trend from that of the previous year, 
The main items on both sides of the Balance 
Sheet have contracted—Deposits, Liquid 
Resources, Investments and Bank Advances 
are all somewhat lower on the year. Only in 
the Note Circulation do we see an expansion, 


You will see from the Bank’s Balance Sheet 
that Deposits at fully £121 million are down 
by some £8} million. As I have already 
stated, this fall is mainly due to a withdrawal 
of funds by some of our larger depositors 
who are offered a higher yield elsewhere, 
particularly in Treasury Bills. In spite of 
this we have maintained our liquidity, and 
the first group of Assets covering cash, short 
money and Treasury Bills, represents 40 per 
cent of our liabilities for Deposits and Notes 
—the same ratio as last year. Our Govern- 
ment Investments are down by almost 
£5 million, part of the realisation having 
been utilised for the acquisition and financ- 
ing of our subsidiary companies. You will 
observe from the notes on the Accounts that 
the market value of the Government 
Securities is rather less than £47 million, 
as compared with a book value of over {> 
million. I may say that “ market value” \5 
a somewhat fictional term as we could not 
unload our volume of investments on th: 
market and find cash purchasers at the official 
prices. On the other hand these investments 
are all redeemable at par at fixed dates and 
we expect that in the absence of abnormil 
circumstances we shall have the opportunity 
of retaining them until market prices 
approach the par values. 


Advances at £36 million are lower 5y 
£14 million. At one time during the pis 
year Advances reached a figure of £41 m:iloa 
so the restrictive policy which we have "10 
to adopt is beginning to show results. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet you ' 
note that the amount due to our subsiduiry 
companies under hire purchase contri”, 
after deducting unearned interest, is £7 ™\- 
i These are spread over some 26, 
accounts and emanated from 21 branches, 
which six are in and 15 in 
England and Wales, We hope to 8°)" 
steadily from this-solid nucleus of establis''-- 
branches. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Acco" 
shows an increase in net earnings of £5%,'>', 
which, as I have already stated, is ™'") 
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ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 3, 1955 


THE 


es enabled us to use our resources 
more profitably, but this trend was reversed 
in later months. We again experienced a 
ear of rising costs, and in association with 
other Banks we granted in April, 1955, a 
considerable increase in salaries to members 
of the staff. Certain sections of the press 
seem determined to convey the impression 
that the clerical staffs employed in Banks are 
underpaid compared with other occupations. 
The truth is that Bank staffs are more highly 
aid than any other comparable group in 
the whole field of clerical employment. 
Moreover, as far as we are concerned, there 
js an annual pension on retiral which after 
40 years of service amounts to two-thirds of 
the final salary, and we do not ask the staff 
to contribute anything towards this or 
other retiral benefits. We think it right 
that Bank staffs should be so remunerated, 
but we do not like to see false impres- 
sions created bya distortion or suppression 
of the facts. 


advanc 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


Out of the Profits of the Year the Directors 
have appropriated £100,000 to Contingency 
Account and £100,000 to the Pension Fund. 
During the year the Trustees of the Widows’ 
Fund increased the annual pension from 
£150 to £200, and at the same time increased 
the contributions from certain classes of 
members. The Directors think it right that 
the Bank should also give a further measure 
of support to this most valuable fund and 
have appropriated a sum of £10,000 for this 
purpose, 

You will recollect that during the year we 
capitalised part of the Reserve Fund and 
increased the amount paid on each “A” 
Share from 6s. to 10s. Immediately prior to 
this change we paid a dividend of 17 per cent 
on the “A” Shares of 6s. paid. That divi- 
dend was equivalent to 10.2 per cent on “A” 
Shares of 10s. paid» The Directors now pro- 
pose that there should be a further modest 
increase in the dividend to “A” Share- 
holders and recommend that the final divi- 
dend be 6 per cent (making 11 per cent for 
the year). The final dividerid on the “ B” 
Shares is at the rate of 5 per cent (making 
10 per cent for the year). 


Once again it gives me pleasure to express 
on behalf of the Shareholders our sincere 
thanks to the officials and staff of the Bank, 
at Head Office and Branches, for their loyal 
and conscientious support throughout the 
year, in which the Bank’s high tradition 
of Setyice to the public has been fully 
maintained; and I think that it is only 
appropriate that the officials and staff of our 
subsidiaries should be included in this 
appreciation. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


It is proposed that I be re-elected Gover- 
hor ; that Lord Saltoun be re-elected Deputy 
Governor, and that the Extraordinary Direc- 


lors, whose names appear on the List, be 
re-elected, 


It 18 also proposed that Mr Howard Usher 
Cunningham, the Ordinary Director who is 
due to retire at this time, be re-elected an 
Ordinary Director of the Bank. 


Mr Robert Yaxley Weir and Mr Douglas 
Ainslie Foulis, who were 70 years of age this 
year, retire under the provisions of the Com- 
— Act 1948, Special Notice of the inten- 
oi '0 propose their re-election has been 
th ied by the Bank, and a Resolution to 

at effect will be put to you. 


Mr Maurice Crichton, CA, Glasgow, and 
wil Ronald J. Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
hes" eee ns Provisions of the Companies 
tien sill », Comtinale in office, and a Resolu- 
tine: i be proposed fixing their remunera- 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in Victoria) 
RECURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
FUNDAMENTAL READJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia, Limited (with 
which is united The Queensland National 
Bank, Limited) was held on November 30th, 
at Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
course of his address, said: 


Balance Sheet totals of £283,523,924 are 
£12,298,765 higher than last year, due mainly 
to an increase of £3,363,012 in the Paid-Up 
Capital and a rise of £6,137,731 in the 
Deposits and Other Liabilities item. 


The increase of £972,029 in gross earnings 
was largely offset by a rise of £877,786 in 
working expenses. Net profit increased by 
£147,961 to £889,355, reflecting to some 
extent the intake of fresh capital in March 
last 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


During the year, public reference has been 
made to the approach by the Trading Banks 
to the Commonwealth Government with 
respect to the existing banking legislation. 
The proposals put forward are vitally impor- 
tant and, we believe, should be accepted if 
our banking structure is to be adjusted to 
conform with the present-day needs of our 
economy. 


Bank liquidity has declined during the past 
year, the Australian liquid assets of the main 
trading banks last month being £64 million 
below the £586 million held in October, 1954. 
Our liquid assets were slightly higher last 
month compared with October, 1954, but, of 
course, we have been assisted by additions 
to our capital structure. 


Such declines in liquidity, associated with 
a turn for the worse in our overseas balance 
of payments, present a banking problem of 
major importance. To what extent should 
the system absorb the shock? From 1945 
onwards, official policy was to reject outright 
any deflationary procedure—this was stated 
categorically in the 1945 Commonwealth 
Government paper on Full Employment. In 
1951/52 and again in 1954/55 the banking 
sytem attempted to act as a cushion for the 
community. However, on the latter occasion 
the view was Officially expressed that the 
system should not cushion such adverse 
movements. Clarification is needed on this 
vital matter of high policy, dtherwise the 
banks will continue, to attract undeserved 
criticism. 


MEASURES TO COMBAT ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCIES 


After referring to the recurrent balance of 
payment difficulties, and inflationary pres- 
sures within Australia, and reviewing in 
detail the deep-seated influences which were 
tending to throw the economy out of balance, 
the chairman continued: As emergency 
devices to hold our external currency 
reserves and to ease internal inflationary 
pressures, import restrictions, pleas for 
restraint in spending, and a stringent bank- 
lending policy may be unavoidable. But to 
remove the basic causes of such emergencies 
will require, I think, measures that can be 
permanent and which touch fundamentals 
within the Australian economy 


In some quarters, the fashion is to attri- 


bute our balance of payment problems and 
our inflationary tendencies to the existence 
of what is termed “ excess demand” whi 

it is said, from time to time “ spills over 
into imports. Some who adopt this super- 
ficial explanation also offer a superficial cure. 
Heavier taxation, they say—and the figure 
of an additional £100 million per annum has 
been bandied about—would “ skim off ” this 
“excess demand” and bring us back into 
balance. 


Faith in such a proposal is merely wishful 
thinking; wishful thinking which is very close 
to the socialistic line. Heavier taxation would 
mean a contraction in the capacity of private 
enterprise to operate—taking this phrase in 
its broadest meaning—and an expansion in 
the capacity for government activity But 
our experience over the past decade has 
shown in convincing manner that it is not 
expansion in the capacity of governments to 
act that is needed but the reverse. Of course, 
in the modern world considerable govern- 
ment action is unavoidable, but let us remem- 
ber that in our country it is already excessive. 


It would be foolish to enlarge this capacity 
at a time when, above all, the urgent need 
is for fundamental readjustments within the 
economy and in the nation’s attitude toward 
our economic difficulties. 


In the long run I believe that the incomes 
of the community must be related to the real 
value of the effort made. In our case this 
value must be in line with the true compara- 
tive efficiency of our overseas trading asso- 
ciates and competitors, otherwise we shall 
not attain our objectives. Failing definite 
improvement in the true worth of our pro- 
ductive efforts, the real value of incomes may 
be reduced by further inflation. 


There is overwhelming evidence that we 
have arrived at a position where economic 
realities have caught up with us and where 
artificial measures will prove useless. In 
truth, a somewhat greater effort on all fronts 
within the Australian economy for less in 
the way of immediate reward is the only 
way out, 


DOMESTIC MATTERS 


A satisfactory increase in the Bank’s busi- 
ness over the past year has been recorded, 
deposits and advances each having risen by 
a little over £6 million. The new issue of 
shares was successfully completed during the 
year and Paid-Up Capital is now £10,089,037. 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF BANK 


The growth of population and business 
has continued to enlarge the demand for 
banking services. During the past year 19 
new branches and 33 receiving offices were 
opened, bringing our points of representation 
on September 30th to 778 in Australia and 
three in London. An important recent estab- 
lishment was the opening of a branch at 
Darwin on October 17th under the manage- 
ment of Mr L. R. Quodling, formerly a 
Branch Inspector in Queensland. 


To meet the steady expansion of our busi- 
ness, some 55- new branch buildings have 
been erected over the past eight years and 
a large number of other premises have been 
purchased. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Standard and Triumph Cars, Ferguson Tractors and Standard Commercial Vehicles and Diesel Engines) 
RECORD PROFIT AND OUTPUT 


LORD TEDDER ON EXPANSION PLANS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company Limited, 
was held on November 30th at Coventry, 
Lord Tedder, GCB, chairman of the com- 
-pany, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement, which was circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


It gives me considerable satisfaction to 
present to you the Company’s Accounts for 
the year ended August 31, 1955, particularly 
as these constitute a record both in Profit 
and in Output. 


The Group Profit for the year before Taxa- 
tion has risen from £2,273,563 in the previous 
year to £3,439,664. After deducting £20,620 
retained in the Profit and Loss Accounts of 
the Subsidiary Companies, and after pro- 
viding for Taxation, the balance to be added 
to the Company’s Revenue Reserves is 
£,1,934,044. 


Careful consideration has been given by the 
Board in recommending that the dividend on 
the Ordinary Capital should be maintained 
at 12 per cent, being the same rate as for 
the last four years. The need to conserve 
the Company’s liquid resources to meet com- 
petition, to buy the expensive capital equip- 
ment essential to modern production 
methods, and to help the country’s fight 
against inflation has been well in mind in 
arriving at this decision. 


FORECAST SURPASSED 


During the year we produced and sold 
98,647 cars and 70,909 tractors ; a total of 
169,556 units and an increase of more than 
35,000 units over last year. This compares 
with the forecast I made twelve months ago 
in connection with our Preference Share 


Issue, when I gave a figure of some 161,500 


units as being the achievable production for 
our Financial Year under review. 


Of the vehicles sold by ourselves and the 
tractors sold by the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Organisation, some 90,000 units have been 
exported. These, together with appropriate 
Spare Parts, have 
£33 million of foreign currency for Great 
Britain. 


NEW MODELS AND EQUIPMENT 


I now turn to the Company’s activities 
generally. The new Vanguard III Saloon, 
incorporating entirely new body features and 
having the well-proved Vanguard engine, 
was enthusiastically received at the Earls 
Court Motor Show last month. It is indeed 
a worthy successor to a range of Vanguard 
Cars of which we have made and sold 
throughout the world more than a quarter 
of a million. The body contract for this 
mew car has been placed with the Pressed 
Steel Company of Cowley. 


We also exhibited for the first time at that 
Show our new TR3—a successful develop- 
ment of the Triumph Sports Car, the TR2, 
which has achieved so many successes in 
major international sporting events. 


Our range of 8 hp and 10 hp Cars, which 
now incorporates additional equipment, con- 
tinues in great demand, and the whole of 
our Home Market Output planned for our 
present year to August 31, 1956, has been 
contracted for by our Distributors and 
Dealers. We have now produced and sold 


earned more than - 


more than 120,000 of these cars since pro- 
duction started in June, 1953, and present 
output is running at 325 per day, out of a 
tota! of 435 cars per day. 


There is no doubt that, both at home and 
overseas, our products are giving sustained 
and reliable service. Our motor cars are 
setting up extraordinary performances I 
quote particularly our Vanguard III petrol 
consumption of over 30 miles per gallon at 
an average speed of 40 miles per hour normal 
driving ; our TR2 petrol consumption of 35 
miles per gallon at over 70 miles per hour, 
and to the numerous reports we have re- 
ceived of our cars running more than 100,000 
miles without major overhaul and with a 
negligible demand for replacement parts. 


TURBO JET ENGINES 


Rolls-Royce Avon Turbo Jet Engine Pro- 
duction within our organisation, under con- 
tract to the Ministry of Supply, came to a 
satisfactory conclusion during the year, and 
the capacity made available has now been 
changed over for our own domestic expan- 
sion. Following the delivery of the last Avon 
Engine on time, we received a letter 
of congratulation from the Director, 
Engine Production, Ministry of Supply, 
which reads: 


“Your performance is worthy of the 
highest _commendation; your Company 
entered the production of aero gas turbines 
without any previous knowledge and proved 
very quickly that your productive capabili- 
ties were comparable with any recognised 
aero engine manufacturer. 


“ Unfortunately, the Defence Programme 
limited the extent to which your capacity 
could be used, but the work carried out has 
demonstrated that British gas turbines can 
be produced, when necessary, by able auto- 
mobile firms and that such engines have been 
and would be to the standard required. 


“Please convey to all your staff my sincer 
appreciation of their efforts and their Setiaah 
on the Rolls-Royce Avon engine production.” 


DIESEL ENGINES 


We are continuing to develop Diesel 
Engine Production, for installation in our 
vehicles and in Ferguson tractors. 


We have completed arrangements with 
Auto Diesels Limited for the marketing by 
them of our complete range of engines, which 
they will adapt for stationary work, includ- 
ing pumping, generating, etc., thereby widen- 
ing the range of our products. We antici- 
pate that, with the marketing and research 
experience of Auto Diesels, a considerable 
contribution will be made to the economies of 
our overall production 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


Our Overseas Interests continue to expand. 
As you know, we already have well-estab- 
lished associated companies in Australia, 
France, India and South Africa, and an 


operating Subsidiary Company in New: 
Zeala 


nd. In addition to these, we have 
Marketing Companies in the USA and 
Canada. 


In Australia, where we now have capacity 
for 100 vehicles a day, 50 per cent of the 
body. is already Australian ; axle production 
will start at the end of the year; engine 


assembly is well under way, and 4 large 
proportion of the engine will shortly be 
manufactured there. 


In France we are engaged in developing 
the production of the Ferguson tractor 
Seventy-five per cent of the tractor is now 
made in France, apd by April next year it 
will be 100 per cent. Our output is now 
almost 80 tractors per day, which will rise 
to 100 per day, or 25,000 per annum, by 
next spring. We are now the largest 
manufacturers of agricultural tractors in 
France, and all this has been achieved 
in two years. 


We have so far installed some 300 machine 
tools in our Indian Factory, and engines are 
already being produced at the rate of 80 per 
month. We are just starting to manufacture 
the gearbox and rear axle. 


In New Zealand and South Africa we have 
established complete assembly organisations, 
and we are ready to develop these important 
markets as circumstances dictate. 


During the year we expanded into Eire 
by acquiring all the Share Capital of the 
Assembly and Distribution Company, 
McEntagart Bros. Limited, which has been 
handling our products there for some 25 
years. 


In addition to this, we have completed 
long-term plans in South America by the 
formation of a wholly-owned Subsidiary 
Company in Brazil. 


VALUABLE ASSETS ABROAD 


Our developments in these Overseas 
Markets are now starting to show profitable 
returns and there is no doubt that this policy 
has created valuable overseas assets for us 
and for Great Britain. In addition to the 
expansion of these companies with the natural 
growth of the countries, we have also 
achieved that flexibility so important in 
counteracting the adverse economic condi- 
tions which must arise from time to tme. 


In particular, I refer to the import 
restrictions imposed by the Australian 


and New Zealand Governments, and out 
policy in these countries will now be 
step up the rate of progress of local pro- 
duction there. 


Our association with the Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Organisation continues to be very 
close and most cordial and, in the course of 
the next few weeks, we shall have manu- 
factured and sold to them half a million 
tractors since we started production mine 
years ago. In our opinion, only increasing 
benefits can accrue to us through our con- 
nection with their world selling organisation. 
As an example, I am now able to tel! you 
that Massey-Harris-Ferguson have com- 
pleted a considerable contract with the Jugo- 
slavian Government, in the face of intense 
competition, for the supply of Ferguson (ic- 
tors to that country. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 
During the year under review we spe"! 


pounds on new Plant, 
Equipment, Dies and other capital asse'» and, 
as you will see from the Accounts, our G10ui 
has, in addition, outstanding capital commit 
ments of four million pounds. These si!" 
are indicatioris of the developments wi" 
are taking place within our Organisation, 1°" 
only emphasise the need for conservins 
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Indeed, while it might appear that 
our profit 1s comparatively large this year, 
nevertheless it is only out of the profits which 
we earn on selling our products that we can 
develop and expand. 

As part of this Capital Expansion Scheme 
plans have been formulated for the complete 
revision of the Company's Factory Layouts, 
to achieve more economical production, to 
‘acrease our overall capacity and to introduce 
new projects. Such large-scale reorganisa- 
tions cannot be effected without some tempo- 
rary dislocation of production and it is inevi- 
table that, in addition to the considerable 
revenue expense involved, a certain loss of 
potential output is, for a time, unavoidable. 


prosits. 


NEW AUTOMATIC PLANT 


An essential development in all large pro- 
duction factories is the installation of special- 
ised plant. We ourselves are in the process 
of installing a certain amount of new auto- 
matic plant of this description. This form 
of progress has been labelled “ Automation.” 
We well appreciate that some people may, 
at first sight, view it with some apprehen- 
sion, but we should remember that the only 
new thing about “ Automation ” is the word 
itself. Since the inception of mechanical 
methods man, in his first reaction, has 
tended to regard this form of development as 
a danger to his employment. In actual prac- 
tice, however, industry has developed, pro- 
duction has increased, wages have risen and 
the standard of living in this country is now 
higher than ever before. Improved produc- 
tion methods represent only one stage in a 
process of natural evolution and will have 
the same effect as they have always had of 
invigorating industry, creating a larger and 
wider demand for our products throughout 
the world and thereby increasing our British 
standards of life. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 
LIMITED 


_ The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held 
on November 24th at Portsmouth, Mr C. H. 
Reynolds, MA, AMICE, JP (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated review : 





_ The Company has succeeded in maintain- 
ing and, in fact, slightly increasing its total 
personnel ; in consequence it has been pos- 
sible again to increase our production as 
compared with last year. Every effort is 
being made to expand production still 
further both by improvements in machinery 
and the recruitment of more employees. 


During the year a freehold site was 
acquired at Fareham for the erection of an 
additional factory; this will enable us to 
attract additional employees from a new 
area and ensure the maintenance of our 
steadily increasing production. 


Total sales during the year were higher 
than last year and, although our Export 


figures were lower such decline was not 
serious, 


Last year I reported increased minimum 
wages for the industry, and this year the 
Company has voluntarily made further wage 
mcreases_ Yet another advance on minimum 
mace fates has just been agreed for the 
use and it will be necessary, therefore, 
cen srease some of our selling prices ; we 
al continue to bear these additional costs 

our reducing margins even though we 
ave succeeded in increasing our output. 


The report was adopted and the final 


dividend of 7 per cent, making 10 per cent 
t the year, was approved, 


REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of the Regis Property Company Limited, 
was held on December Ist in London. The 
Right Honourable Lord Kennet of the Dene, 
PC, GBE, DSO, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1955: 


Our Excess of Rents over Outgoings, and 
other Profits, have risen from £408,020 last 
year to £465,915 this year. This increase is 
due to three causes: (a) Increased revenue 
from our Liverpool property ; (b) Permitted 
increases of rent for repairs and services 
under the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954, of which so far we have had only six 
months’ benefit ; (c) Increased rents conse- 
quent on renewals or relettings of space in 
our other office buildings hitherto let on a 
prewar basis. 


Of this increase of £57,895, £35,784 is 
absorbed in additional mortgage interest on 
our Liverpool property. A few minor adjust- 
ments on other items leaves us with a net 
profit after tax of £93,622 as against £81,234 
last year—a gain of £12,388. 


We have yet to receive the benefit of let- 
tings in the new section of the Liverpool 
building, which is now almost completed. In 
addition, we shall have in the coming year a 
full year’s increases charged to tenants for 
repairs and services. Finally, there is still 
to come additional revenue from revisions 
of prewar office rentals on lapsed leases to the 
present rental basis, 


Against these increases in revenue there 
will be a further charge for additional mort- 
gage finance to repay the Bank advance 
secured to complete Section 4 of the Liver- 
pool building and increased interest charges 
on cértain mortgages due for renewal. 
There are also increased costs of maintenance 
and heating to be faced, but all these 
increased charges should be more than 
covered by prospective additional revenue. 


HEAVY TAXATION 


The Board are concerned, as I have pre- 
viously told you, at the heavy impact of taxa- 
tion upon companies such as ours. We have 
to pay 53 per cent of our Net Profits in Tax. 
The withdrawal of £107,730 from our profit 
of £201,352 in this way is a very heavy drain 
on our resources and gives us little scope 
to increase reserves. The carry forward will 
be £51,639, practically the same figure as last 
year, but we shall have strengthened our 
internal resources by retaining £24,286 
Profits in our Subsidiaries this year as 
against £15,191 last year. 


The market values of our properties are 
considerably higher than their Book Value 
and form a valuable undisclosed reserve. 
Moreover, as I told you last year, your Board 
has plans under review which should in due 
course still further improve the Company’s 
position both from a Capital and a Revenue 
point of view, and they feel therefore that the 
small increase in Dividend of 1 per cent is 
fully justified. 


During the year under review the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, and the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act relating to repairs 
and services, came into force. The provisions 
made to assist landlords to meet the rise in 
these costs of repairs and services proved to 
be in some instances only transient unfor- 
tunately, for a great deal of the benefit in 
some items was immediately offset by further 
increased costs notably of heating which the 
landlords are unable to recover. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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SERCK RADIATORS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 25th at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu~ 
lated statement: 


During the year ended July 30, 1955, the 
Company achieved a considerable increase in 
turnover, but the final profit before deducting 
taxation is £634,786, as compared with 
£693,406 in the previous year. We have been 
faced with continuing wage and other un- 
expected and unavoidable increases in costs 
over which we have no control, but which 
we have to a large extent absorbed rather 
than pass on to our customers, and while 
every effort to achieve economy is being 
made, it has not proved possible to offset the 
continuous and heavy increases which have 
fallen upon us. We have also encountered 
very keen competition at home and abroad, 
resulting in smaller profit margins. 


Main Works.—During the current year the 
process of renewal and improvement will 
continue, and the total capital expenditure 
should be much as in the past. 


Service Branches.—The Service Branches 
have again produced a satisfactory increase 
in profit. 


Serck (Eire) Limited.—Additional premises 
have been acquired and plant installed for 


the manufacture of radiator blocks. Profits 
have been maintained. 
Serck Radiators (South Africa) (Pty.) 


Limited.—Following Mr Harper’s visit, suc- 
cessful steps have been taken to meet com- 
petition which was developing and profits 
continue to be satisfactory. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


While the trading profit shows a small 
decrease, it will be observed that the net 
profit after tax shows an increase, by reason 
of the repeal of the Excess Profits Levy and 
reduction in the standard rate of Income Tax. 
The Balance Sheet discloses a strong position. 


Your Directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 6d. per 5s. unit less tax, which, 
together with the interim dividend of 3d., 
makes a total dividend of 15 per cent. 


AUDLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Since the close of the financial year, your 
Directors have completed negotiations with 
the Directors of Audley Engineering Com- 
pany Limited, Newport, Shropshire, for the 
acquisition of the whole of the 240,000 {1 
Ordinary Shares. The Audley Company has 
for many years been very successful in the 
manufacture of valves for a wide variety of 
industries, in many of which we also are 
interested, and has an expanding business 
both at home and abroad. I have no doubt 
whatever that the association of the two 
concerns will enable both to develop more 
rapidly than would have been the case. 


While we are now feeling the effect of in- 
creasing competition, particularly abroad, 
there seems no reason whatever why the busi- 
ness should not continue to progress. We 
manufacture a wide range of products used 
by many different industries, and we feel 
that we are well equipped to meet any change 
in demand for new designs within our range 
or for entirely new types of products. The 
Order Book remains satisfactory and we hope 


to achieve an increase in our turnover during 


the year. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


At the Fifth Annual Meeting of share- 
holders held in Johannesburg on November 
14, 1955, Mr P. H. Anderson, the Chairman, 
in the course of his remarks said: 


Good progress has continued to te made 
at the property and your mine is now 
equipped to operate on the basis of a nominal 
milling capacity of 90,000 tons per month— 
the second 45,000-ton unit of the gold plant 
having been commissioned during the last 
month of the financial year under review. 
The monthly rate of milling is steadily being 
built up and reached 73,000 tons in October. 
The 80,000-ton uranium plant which was 
commissioned in April this year is being 
operated to full capacity by treating accumu- 
lated slimes from the dam in addition to 
current tailings from the gold plant. 


FAVOURABLE MINING CONDITIONS 


An initial available ore reserve at June 30, 
1955, was declared at 931,000 tons with a 
value of 8.0 dwt over a stoping width of 57.9 
inches, equivalent to 463 inch-dwt. The 
favourable mining conditions encountered 
to date at the Harmony mine have permitted 
the use of widely spaced reef drives and 
raises and the adoption of a longwall system 
of stoping and the development of replace- 
ment reserves for the immediate future will 
be derived very largely from stoping opera- 
tiqns. It is intended gradually to step up 
the rate of reef development as soon as pos- 
sible after production has caught up with 
the present milling capacity, in order to 
ensure the provision of adequate stope faces 
to meet the requirements of any expansion 
planned for the future. 


Now that the first stage in the opening up 
and exploitation of the Harmony mine is 
virtually complete, it has been decided to 
proceed with the sinking of the second main 
hoisting shaft, No. 2 Shaft, some 5,500 feet 
north-north-west of No. 3 Shaft. The Shaft 
has been excavated to a depth of 66 feet and 
the foundations for the permanent headgear 
and permanent winding equipment are under 
construction. Sinking with this permanent 
equipment is expected to commence in about 
eight months’ time and the 26-foot diameter 
circular shaft, which is to be sunk to a depth 
of about 6,000 feet, should be ready for hoist- 
ing in from two to three years, depending on 
sinking conditions. The mine will then have 
a hoisting capacity of about 200,000 tons per 
month. Meanwhile, twin footwall haulages 
are being driven northwards from No. 3 Shaft 
and are expected to reach the site of No. 2 
Shaft before the middle of 1956. This will 
considerably extend the base from which 
mining operations can be carried out, and 
the short boreholes being drilled at 65-foot 
intervals from the haulages up to the Basal 
Reef will give a useful indication of the values 
between the two shafts, pending the under- 
taking of actual reef deyelopment in this area, 


Since my last address the reef body has, 


broadly speaking, continued to show no dis- ° 


turbance from faults and dykes of any 
practical significance; comparatively little 
water has been encountered and the quantity 
pumped to surface is still less than 300,000 
gallons per 24 hours; negligible quantities 
of methane gas have been detected, and in 
view of the provision of adequate ventilation 
facilities the Government Mining Engineer 
has relaxed considerably the fiery mine regu- 
lations. There are, however, one or two 
points to which I would like to draw your 
attention. 


Shortly after stoping operations got under 


Fao Sha 


way it became apparent that the hanging wall, 
as in most of the rest of the Free State Gold- 
field, lacked the-cohesion of that on the Rand 
in that these quartzites are laminated with 
distinct bedding planes. Due to this lack of 
cohesion, shearing of the hanging wall at the 
stope faces is inclined to occur despite close 
mat pack and waste support. Although the 
problem of controlling the hanging wall 
under these conditions is not regarded as 
serious, the generally weak nature of the 
hanging and the relatively wide stoping 
widths will entail the use of fairly costly 
methods of support. Fortunately, the posi- 
tion is not at present complicated by the 
presence of khaki shale. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development results during the past. year 
have shown that in the Ventilation Shaft 
area values have tended to fall off a little, 
both in regard to percentage payability and 
inch-dwt. This was due in small part to 
the occurrence of a few isolated erosion 
channels, of which I made mention last 
year, but in the main to a general downward 
fluctuation ; latterly, however, there has been 
some improvement to the north. In No. 3 
Shaft area the promise held out by the high 
values intersected in the shaft reef and ore 
passes was fulfilled, and values in this area 
were very much better than had been antici- 
pated on the indications given by the reef 
intersections in H.2 borehole and in the shaft. 
This deterioration in the one area and im- 
provement in the other were to some extent 
compensatory, and the major factor con- 
tributing to the falling off in the overall 
development results during the past year was 
an abnormality in reef deposition encountered 
in the area between the Ventilation Shaft and 
No. 3 Shaft. It seems likely that the Basal 
Reef was originally deposited under shallow- 
water conditions, and that in this area there 
was a sandbank or group of sandbanks which 
precluded the deposition of the bottom 
portion of the reef ; consequently, less gold 
was deposited, the reef is narrower and the 
footwall contact appears to be raised up 
towards the hanging—hence the adoption of; 
the descriptive nomenclature for this local- 
ised occurrence “ elevated footwall.” This 
elevated footwall condition persisted on and 
off between 6 and 13 Levels in the east-west 
winze-raise connection between the two 
shafts, and in order to establish its extent 
on the strike of the reef, 10 Level drive is 
being advanced north and south. Stoping 
operations in this area commenced in May 
of this year, and two longwall stope faces of 
1,000 feet each are being advanced north 
and south off the winze-raise connection in 
this elevated footwall area. 


In the area between Nos. 3 and 2 Shafts 
the reef is being initially prospécted, as I 
have already mentioned, by means of bore- 
holes drilled at close intervals from the twin 
haulages which are being advanced north- 
wards from No. 3 Shaft. The first four 
boreholes drilled averaged 599 inch-dwt, and 
conformed fairly closely with the general run 
of values around No. 3 ~Shaft, but there- 
after results have been erratic in that in three 
holes the Basal Reef has not been fully 
developed—possibly due to local ion’ 
channels or elevated footwall conditions 
minor faulting with loss of reef occurred in 
another, and in two others there was loss 
of core due to grinding. Of the 21 boreholes 
drilled i ive average 

It i 


so far, the inclusive overall 
has been 12.4 dwt over. a channel width 
is 


of 28 inches, equal to 347 inch-dwt. 
confidently expected, however, that this bore- 


: and 
amended, amending 


hole programme will yield improved resul:; 
as the haulages advance towards No. 2 Shift 
which is located in an area where four bore. 
holes drilled from surface averaged 1,359 
inch-dwt. 


FINANCE 


In so far as the Company’s finances are 
concerned, the funds required for the pre- 
sent capital programme, which is mainly in 
connection with the sinking of No. 2 Shaft, 
have been provided from profits and from 
temporary loan facilities of up to £1 million, 
which expire on December 31, 1955. I am 
pleased to be able to report that your Board 
accepted on Friday last, November I Ith, an 
offer by The Central Mining & Investment 
Corporation Limited and Rand Mine; 
Limited to subscribe jointly for 450,000 
reserve shares at 28s. 9d. per share (being 
the closing market price on the previous 
day), thereby extinguishing the exist'ng tem- 
porary loan arrangements made availa5le by 
them. These two companies have also 
undertaken to grant mew temporary loan 
facilities of up to £250,000 at 6 per cent 
repayable by December 31, 1956. While 
no definite decision has been taken in rezard 
to the timing of any expansion in the rate 
of milling, it is hoped that any increase over 
the present capacity of 90,000 tons per month 
can be financed out of profits. 


CHAIRMAN’S REPLIES TO QUESTIONS 


A shareholder drew attention to the fact 
that uranium profits are published “ subject 
to adjustment.” He asked how these adjust- 
ments came about and whether they affectcd 
the grade, the quantity or the price of 
uranium, The Chairman pointed out that 
he was precluded owing to the provisions 
of secrecy imposed by the Atomic Energy 
Act from answering this question in detail. 
He did, however, point out that the reason 
for making the qualification “subject to 
adjustment ” was that payments for uran.um 
are based on a sliding scale formula dep:n.- 
ing on various factors which are not ¢xicy 
determinable at the time the provisional piy- 
ments are made and which necessitate 
periodical adjustments ; as these adjustments 
were not likely to be very material it was 
considered preferable to make carly an- 
nouncements of the profits “subject 
adjustment.” 

In reply to another question, the Chair- 
man stated that it was intended to crosscut 
to the Basal Reef from the 17 leve! ‘win 
haulages before these reached No. 2 Shit 
and to do some reef development in (his 
area between the two shafts in the near 
future. 


In reply to a further question, the Chair- 
man stated that the pyrite flotation p!int 
which was being erected . ~ paoeeny 
mine was primarily for the pur- 
pose of comming ie ayuee would be avail- 
able for use in the uranium industry and 
that it was expected that only a nomn? 
profit would be obtained from the oper 00 
of the plant as such. 

The two special resolutions, dispens'’4 
with the necessity for the Company to comp:y 
with the provisions of Sub-section 9 °% 
Section 70 quin of the Companies Ac‘, + 

endi the Company; 

of Association in certain resp--'s 

to enable it to issue Bearer Share Warr. 
should it desire to do so at any tune were 

The ahd Accounts were adop'-+ 
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BLY VOORUITIZTCH 
GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’ SPEECH 


At the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
chareholders held in ohannesburg on 
November 15, 1955, Mr ._M. Frames, the 
Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said ; 

While there was an impfovement in the 
supply of non-European labour the shortage 
of European personnel continued and 
dthough, by making the best use of the 
available labour force, it was possible to 
chow a marked imcrease in the footage 
developed, the tonnage milled was only 
slightly higher. 

During the first four months of the current 
financial year the seasonal decline in the non- 
European labour strength has been more 
marked than it was in the same period last 
year, 

The power position has improved to an 
extent that has i the mine to revert 
to the 6 day milling week as from September. 


The payable ore developed at 1,262,700 
tons was greater by 386,700 tons than that 
for the previous year but the average value 
was lower by 0.6 dwt. per ton. 


The development footage advanced on 
reef showed a noticeable increase during the 
year and the average value of payable dis- 
closures improved appreciably compared 
with the previous year. This was due 
mainly to there having been more reef 
development in the eastern portion of the 
mine than had been accomplished in the 
previous financial year. Exploratory develop- 
ment in the western ion of the mine is 
continuing but the values disclosed continue 
to be lower than the average for the mine. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The benefits derived from the increased 
tonnage milled were more than offset by a 
slightly lower average yield and these factors, 
combined with higher working Costs, caused 
the working profit from gold mining to fall 
by nearly £64,000 to £5,564,400 for the year 
undér review. On the other hand, the work- 
ag _ from wee te eastnee 
© adjustment—rose y 1,000 to 
£1,104,800. The total working . profit of 
46,669,300 therefore compares favourably 
with that for the previous year, being 
approximately £287,000 greater. 


The presence of underground water fissures 
conunued to be a serious factor in mining 
operations, particularly in Al and A3 Sub- 
Incline Shafts where sinking progress was 
#so retarded by the work involved in cutting 
and equipping of p and engine chambers. 
A litle over 73 million gallons of water a 
day were pumped to the surface during the 
year under review, an increase of 820,000 
gallons per day compared with the previous 
year. Pumping capacity was increased and, 
allowing for maintenance work on the equip- 
ment, the present facilities are capable of 
Peeping approximately 15 million gallons 

Water a day. ess 


Satisfactory progress has been made in 
see the twin haulages on 6 Level from 
ve 1 Shaft towards the position of the Sub- 
‘ertical Shaft, ory work in connec- 


ton with the sinki ; 8 
mence early i. oe of this shaft may com 


estimated that a further £141,500 remains 
to be spent on this project. At June 30th 
the amount outstanding, together with 
accrued interest, on uranium loan account 
was £3,587,559, which is being repaid at the 
rate of £124,691 per quarter until the end 
of the year 1963, 


In my address to shareholders last year 
I mentioned the possibility of a plant being 
erected on the company’s property for the 
production of sulphuric acid for use in the 
uranium industry. It was then estimated 
that the capital cost of this project would be 
about £430,000. That estimate was based on 
the assumption that the company would erect 
a sulphur-burning plant which would have 
relied entirely on imported raw material. On 
further consideration of the matter our tech- 
nical advisers recommended the erection of 
a pyrite-burning plant which can use locally 
produced raw material and whose operating 
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cost will be lower than that of a sulphur- 
burning plant. The capital cost of the re- 
vised project is now estimated at about 
£750,000. Arrangements have recently been 
concluded with the Atomic Energy Board in 
terms of which the company will erect a 
pyrite-burning plant for the production of 
sulphuric acid, and the capital cost of the 
project will be provided by means of loan 
facilities being arranged through the same 
authority. It is considered that satisfactory 
profits will accrue to the company from the 
operation of this plant after providing for 
the amortisation of the capital cost and 
interest. 

The special resolution dispensing with the 
necessity for the Company to comply with 
the provisions of sub-section (9) of Section 
70 quin of the Companies Act, as amended, 
was passed unanimously. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





THE ROVER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HIGHER OUTPUT—LOWER PROFIT 
MARGINS 


The sixtieth annual meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited will be held 
on December 21st in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statememt of the Chairman, Mr H. 
Howe Graham, FCA: 


The progress which the Company has 
made in recent years has again been well 
maintained, 


Last year I referred to plans for expand- 
ing our production capacity and proposals to 
increase our capital for this purpose. The 
new capital has since been raised and the 
expansion programme is well m hand. 


Our output has risen steadily in the post- 
war years, and our sales of vehicles during 
the year under review showed an increase 
of more than one-third in both number and 
— as compared with the year to July 31, 
1954. 


The year under review was one of rising 
costs both of materials and wages, and 
despite the considerable increase in output 
we had to work to lower profit margins. 
Costs are still continuing to rise and although, 
as in the past, we have absorbed increases as 
far as possible against economies achieved 
as a result of the greater volume and more 
efficient methods of manufacture, neverthe- 
less, in common with. other manufacturers 
we have recently had to adjust our selling 
prices. 


Whilst the final result for the year is 
eminently satisfactory, it must be borne in 
mind that the capital has been considerably 
increased during the year and having regard 
to this increase in capital the results are 


rather less favourable than one would 


normally expect ; also due to rising costs of 


production the actual profit per unit pro- 
duced is in fact less than it was in the 
previous financial year. 


Every effort is being made and will con- 
tinue to be made to expand our home and 


export markets. 


The Surplus on Trading and Management 
Fees, together with Interest on Investments 
and Bank Interest amount to £2,407,530, and 


this represents an increase of £352,075 on 
last year’s: figure. : 
tion this year is £1,074,911 as compared with 


£1,165,164 last year on a smaller profit. The 


Profit after Taxation has increased from 
aed 


553,617 last year to £938,458. 
i are recommending a Di 
223 per cent, less tax. 


The provision for Taxa- 


SMITH’S STAMPING 


WORKS (COVENTRY) 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The sixticth annual general mecting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry) Limited 
was held on November 28th at Birmingham, 
Mr S. Bramhall, MBE (chairman and man- 
aging director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the period 
August 1, 1954, to July 30, 1955: 


I have to report a profit for the year of 
£214,279 compared with £117,111 os pe 
viding £105,749 for depreciation of fixed 
assets against £98,228 last year. 


We recommend a dividend of 15 per cent 
less Tax. 


In my report to you last year I referred to 
the large capital expenditure undertaken over 
recent years in furtherance of our policy of 
maintaining our plant and equipment in the 
highest state of efficiency. I said then that 
much of our new plant was installed and 
many of our new projects were nearing com- 
pletion and that we might expect to see an 
improvement in trading results in conse- 
quence. This forecast is confirmed by the 
figures now submitted to you. 


While we have been handicapped by short- 
age of labour and raw materials, our 
up to date equipment has enabled us 
to increase our production with much the 
same labour force. Nevertheless we have 
not been able, to meet the full demands of 
our customers. 


While the cost of wages, materials and 
services continue to increase we have been 
able to offset to an extent the rising costs 
by better efficiency as the result of our capital 
expenditure, but some increase in selling 
prices has been inevitable. The supply of 
steel is a matter of concern to our industry. 
Notwithstanding the global increase in the 
productivity of the steel industry, there has 
ae an insufficient increase in forging quality 
steels, 

I am pleased to say that our order books 
are in a most healthy state; we have large 
contracts from motor car and heavy vehicle 
manufacturers, for general eggineering and 
the aircraft industry. In this connection I 
have to refer to further capital expenditure 

demands 


to meet the upon us for 

still larger forgings in special steels and new 

additi will absorb 

a further £250,000 and when the plant is 

as manufacturers of the highest 
grade drop forgings. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOODE DURRANT AND 
MURRAY 
(CONSOLIDATED) 
LIMITED 


COMPETITIVE TRADING CONDITIONS 


MR L. A. KEMP ON OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Goode Durrant and Murray (Consoli- 
dated) Limited will be held on December 
16th at 197, Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Lewis A. Kemp, which has 
been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

It is with pleasure that I place before you 
your Company’s results for the, year ended 
July 20, 1955. You will see that the Net 
Consolidated Trading Profit of the Group 
is £95,983 and, after paying a 10 per cent 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares, the total 
balance carried forward in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet is £241,054. 


As you have been informed, the Company 
has now changed its name to Goode Durrant 
and Murray (Consolidated) Limited, and has 
sold its trading business to two Subsidiary 
Companies, one of which will carry on trad- 
ing in Australia in the name of Goode 
Durrant and Murray (Australia) Limited, 
and the other in London in the name 
Goode Durrant and Murray Limited. The 
Company thus continues as a Holding Com- 
pany, its main Assets being Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties in London and Australia 
and Shares in Subsidiary Companies. These 
changes took place after the close of the 
year to which these Accounts refer. 


During the year we have formed a Sub- 
sidiary Company in New Zealand, for the 
purpose of fostering and maintaining 
business with that territory. 


I am glad to report that the debt due from 
Brazil is almost cleared, and the small 
balance still to come should be received be- 
fore our next Accounts are published. 


The new building- which is in the course 
of erection in Chiswell Street for the Offices 
of the Group has not progressed as rapidly 
as we should like, owing to the call on man- 
power and materials, but we expect to enter 
into occupation next May or June. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


Trade during the year under review has 
been beset with many difficulties, and in 
some directions we have found it hard to 
maintain turnover. Dock strikes have caused 
delay and, as generally happens, it was not 
possible to regain turnover lost. More re- 
cently we have experienced the “credit 
squeeze,” which, although not affecting the 
Company’s business directly, has consider- 
able influence upon it by reason of the rise 
in the Bank Rate, equivalent to 15 per 
cent, since our last Meeting. To some 
extent we were able to pass on this increased 
cost to our customers, but unfortunately 
we have now to bear a_ considerable 
part ourselves. 


e . . 
Import restrictions abroad were eased to 
some extent, but in other directions fresh 
and tighter restrictions have been imposed. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 


I would like to add to the above general 
remarks some particular comments upon 
Australia, in which territory the Company is 
so vitally interested. 


Since I last addressed you, I have re- 
visited the Commonwealth after an interval 


of 25 years. I noticed great progress and 
development in building and industrial 
expansion. 

Whilst Australia is still enjoying 


prosperous conditions and full employment, 
the rapid expansion of Hire Purchase facili- 
ties is having a retarding effect on Clothing 
and Drapery Sales, as weekly instalments on 
Electrical and other Household Appliances 
are claiming a larger proportion of wages 
and salaries. 


Competition in the wholesale distribution 
of all classes of the Apparel and Drapery 
trade is increasing, and profit margins are 
becoming difficult to maintain, in face of 
rising wages and overall costs. 


Our Branches in South and Western 
Australia report favourable conditions as a 
result of good seasonal rains throughout the 
agricultural and farming districts, and the 
season’s Wool Clip is expected to be one 
of the heaviest on record. 


May I now direct your attention to the 
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Balance Sheet, from which you will see thi, 
the amount of Trade Debtors and Bills 
Receivable shows a considerable reduction, 
This is entirely due to the method of finance 
and is reflected in the reduction in the liabilj. 
ties under Acceptance Credits. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


If 1 may venture to express my views 
to the current year, I would say that so far 
as the Company’s business is concerned, we 
are continuing to strive against severe com. 
petition and low margins of profit. Effort; 
are being made with a view to combating 
these difficulties, as some of our more profit. 
able markets are temporarily closed to ys 
The world may be taking on a more peacefy! 
outlook, but the nations competing for trade 
are progressively becoming more keen. 


In conclusion, may I pay a warm tribute 
to our staff in the United Kingdom and 
overseas for their loyal and combined efforts, 
without which the Company could not have 
produced the result which your Directors 
have been able to place before you. 





MODDERFONTEIN' EAST 
LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S SPEECH 


At the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
shareholders held in Johannesburg on 
November 14, 1955, Mr N. W. S. 
Lewin, the Chairman, in the course of his 
remarks, said: 


Mining operations have, generally speaking, 
been carried out latterly according to a pro- 
gramme of gradual withdrawal from the 
south-eastern portion of the mine. In opera- 
tions of this nature it is not easy to control 
the grade, and it so happens that the areas 
where mining has recently taken place have 
been generally of lower grade and more 
scattered payability than the average. The 
yield showed a decline of 0.073 dwt per 
ton. The tonnage milled, augmented by 
some 59,000 tons of ore from several 
low-grade development rock dumps, $ 
higher than in the previous year. Working 
costs decreased by 9d. a ton and there was 
an increase of some £14,000 in the working 
profit. It was possible to maintain the divi- 
dend distribution at 3s, per share, absorbing 
£139,621. 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Development footage, 55 per cent of which 
was accomplished in the Klipfontein Corridor 
lease area, increased by 1,336 ft to a total 
of 8,234 ft. The percentage payability was 
fractionally lower than that for the previous 
year, but the value of the payable footage was 
slightly higher. Primary development was 
again confined almost entirely to the Klipfon- 
tein Corridor, where the results obtained 
continued to be generally disappointing, such 
payable ore as was revealed being only mar- 
ginal. Shareholders are aware that the 
Corridor is not expected to contain a large 
tonnage of payable ore, but driving is con- 
tinuing at points where there is still some 
promise. 


At last year’s meeting I mentioned the 
possibility of low-grade ore from development 
rock dumps being treated at a profit. Since 
then an appreciable quantity of this rock has 
been sent to the mill as make-up tonnage, 
with satisfactory results. During the first 
four months of the current financial year 
the average tonnage milled has been greater 
than in the same period of last year, but 
working profits have fallen by £20,414 owing 





to the lower grade of underground rock 
treated. 


The special resolution dispensing with the 
necessity for the Compdny to comply with 
the provisions of sub-section (9) of Section 70 
quin of the Companies Act, as amended, was 
passed unanimously. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


FABRIQUE 


NATIONALE D’ARMES DE 


GUERRE, S.A. 


(Manufacturers of Armaments, Jet 
Engines and Motor Vehicles) 


Herstal-lez-Liége, Belgium 


The annual general meeting of the 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre was 
held on October 27, 1955, and the following 
is a summary of the report presented by the 
Board : 

Developments during the year ended 
June 30th last showed the continuance 
of the favourable trend which was first 
noticeable in 1950. Turnover figures, 
although slightly lower than in the 
previous year, remained high, and profits 
kept in step. 


BUSINESS IN HAND 


Orders received were in excess of 
deliveries, and the amount of business in 
hand at the end of the financial year accord- 
ingly showed a distinct rise on the previous 
year. 


The Company continued its investment 
policy of the last five years, and took further 
steps to extend, rationalise and improve 
plants and installations. 


PROFITS FOR THE YEAR 


Net profits for the year amounted [0 
Frs. 77,189,054.94. The amount avail- 
able for distribution, including 3 
balance’ of Frs. 2,508,691.33 brought for- 
ward, totalled rs. 79,697,746.27, 3% 
against Frs. 73,929,574.26 for the previous 
year, 

It was proposed to distribute dividends 
amounting to approximately Frs. 3 — 
million, that is, Frs. 320 gross (Frs. 2-’- 
net) per share, and to carry forward 4 
balance of Frs: 2,451,196.75. 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


MR T. REEKIE’S ADDRESS 


At the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
shareholders held in Johannesburg on 
November 15, 1955, Mr T. Reekie, the 
Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: 


The results at the mine were again rather 
better than might have been anticipated, 
mainly due to the higher yield and an 
improvement in the non-European labour 
supply which enabled the tonnage milled to 
be increased. The benefit of this was, how- 
ever, largely offset by the continued rise in 
costs. Moreover, as has been pointed out in 
the Directors’ Report, the problem of main- 
taining both grade and tonnage is becoming 
increasingly difficult. Owing to the declining 
number and increasingly scattered nature of 
the available reserve blocks which are dis- 
tributed over five reef horizons the rate of 
mining from these reserves, and consequently 
the tonnage to the mill, must soon decrease. 
During this financial year, however, it might 
be possible, if the labour supply is adequate, 
to keep up the mill tonnage, but the yield is 
likely to be lower because of the prepon- 
derance of low grade ore available for mining. 
You will already have seen some evidence 
of a decline in yield in the published results 
for the first four months of the year and it is 
necessary for me to point out that it may not 
be possible to maintain the present level of 
monthly profits for the remainder of the 
year, and that thereafter, as may be deduced 
from the information which has been given 
to you, the trend of profits will be downward. 


Although it was gratifying that the tonnage 
of ore developed last year showed a substan- 
tial increase and that there was-a decrease 
of only 72,000 tons in the available ore 
reserves, here again I must mention that, as 
the areas suitable for development are limited, 
this position is unlikely to be maintained and 
that a more rapid rate of decline in the 
reserves is to be anticipated in the future. 


CHAIRMAN’S REPLIES TO QUESTIONS 


The Chairman read a letter which had 
been received from an overseas shareholder 
ae for a reply at the meeting to two 
questions raised in the. letter. 


In reply to the first question, as to why 
large parts of claims on the South, Bird and 
Kimberley Reefs had not been developed, 
the Chairman stated that the areas were 
almost certainly unpayable. In nearly every 
Case, each such part was surrounded by 
unpayable reef and despite an appreciable 
amount of internal mt in recent 
years, little additional payable ore had been 
exposed. The southernmost exploration on 
these reefs had revealed a steady decline in 
Payability and value and all evidence indi- 


cates that the large intact.areas are completely 
unpayable. 


Paw reply to a further question regarding 
Me ei bity of extending operations on the 

ain Reef and Main Reef ‘Leader beyond 
the Company’s southern boundary, the Chair- 
man stated that because of the large poten- 
tal tonnages involved this matter had_ for 
tien! years been given most careful consider- 
values above 60 level three costly winzes— 
El, 60E1 and 60W2—had been sunk from 

¢. lowest workings on these reefs towards 
the southern ; driving and raising 
raga undertaken and also some borehole 
amen Unfortunately this work had indi- 
which ability, of the order of 10 per cent 
the would render mining operations in 

‘area unprofitable, ' 





Despite the generally discouraging ~ 


The special resolution dispensing wi 
; ‘ g with the 
necessity for the Company to comply with the 
Provisions of sub-section (9) of Section 70 
quin of the Companies Act, as amended, was 
Passed unanimously. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
INTERESTS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 24th at the May Fair Hotel, London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

I am very pleased to present to you our 
report on another year of successful trading 
and continued expansion of our interests. 


Our successful development “is not 
restricted to Great Britain. In Australia our 
Bakery interests are being steadily extended 
and we have most encouraging news of our 
biscuit activities. Current reports are most 
satisfactory. In South Africa, too, we have 
every reason to be satisfied. 


* We had, in the first half of the financial 
year, acquired a number of new Subsidiaries 
and further opportunities arose for substan- 
tial investments in Aerated Bread Company 
Limited and other Companies. In the first 
place, these acquisitions were financed by 
bank overdrafts but in August of this year 
we issued £5 million of 5 per cent Un- 
secured Loan Stock at a price of 974 per 
cent which, under the conditions prevailing 
at the time, can be regarded as favourable. 


HIGHER EARNINGS 


Total Revenue at £6,332,000 shows an 
increase of £647,000. After all charges, we 
are left with a Net Profit of £4,884,000. Our 
total provision for Taxation is £132,000 
lower, at £2,474,000, and the balance of 
profit remaining is £2,410,000, an increase of 
£493,000. 


You will note that the Fixed Assets total 
of £11,595,000 is higher by £1,890,000 than 
last year. This is after providing the very 
large sum of £1,375,000 for depreciation 
during the year, so that the gross additions 
total some £3,265,000. The balance of 
Goodwill: at £300,000 represents a decrease 
of £200,000 since last year. The aggregate 
cost of Goodwill at £4,655,000 is lower by 
£25,000 than a year ago; in other words, in 
return for the very large sums which we have 
spent on new acquisitions during the year, 
we have obtained net Assets valued at 
slightly more than the purchase prices. 


The item “Interests in Subsidiary Com- 
panies not Consolidated ” at £4,844,000, in- 
cludes our acquisition of Aerated Bread 
Company Limited which will represent in 
due course a very valuable addition to our 
Group of Companies. 


STRONG RESERVES 


Revenue Reserves and Surplus have been 
increased from £3,878,000 to £4,707,000. 
This figure represents the balance of undis- 
tributed profits after adequate depreciation 
on our fixed assets and the appropriation of 
large sums to Depreciation Reserves and to 
Reserves in respect of Goodwill. This policy 
of retaining such a high proportion of our 
profits each year has enabled us to carry 
through our vast programme of development 
and expansion. 

This year trading has, so far, been at a 
satisfactory level and we can reasonably 
anticipate some improvement on the year’s 
results. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIEI DS, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PRODUCTION 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited, 
was held on November 29th in London, Mr 
F. C. Bowring, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
— statement for the year to March 31, 


Crude oil production for the year again 
increased, amounting to 328,661 tons com- 
pared with 313,081 tons for the previous year, 
an increase of 15,580 tons, approximately 
> per cent. The increase in production was, 
as in the previous year, entirely due to oil 
from shallow wells. There was a slight 
decline—725 tons—in production from the 
deep horizons. Increased shallow footage 
drilled was largely responsible for the higher 
production. The total footage drilled duri 
the year was 219,539 feet compared with 
210,445 feet the previous year. 


Casinghead gasoline production was 
160,241 barrels compared with 145,624 
barrels for the previous year. The increase 
in production is the result of a full year’s 
operation of the enlarged unit to which I 
referred last year. The Refinery at La 
Libertad operated at full capacity throughout 
the year. The total throughput of crude oil 
was 243,088 tons, compared with 202,185 tons 
in the previous year. The increase was made 
possible by the full year’s operation of the 
Foster Unit which was completed in 
February last year. As I explained in my 
previous Statement, it was originally intended 
to convert this unit for the manufacture of 
lubricating oils and asphalt; but in view of the 
acute supply position of refined products it 
was completed as a straight crude distillation 
unit. 


Our sales of refined products continued 
to increase rapidly. During March last the 
Government authorised some increases in 
basic prices, namely the equivalent of id. 
per gallon on kerosene, ljd. per gallon on 
diesel oil, and ]}d. per gallon on fuel oil. 
Unfortunately, despite every effort on our 
art, we were unable to obtain any increase 
or gasoline. 


The new centract with the Government of 
Ecuador will be comprehensive, including 
authority to build a new refinery and revised 
terms for your existing development conces- 
sions. The terminating date for all your con- 
cessions will be 1977, with the option to 
extend for a further 10 years, i.c., to 1987, 
the year in which the refinery portion of the 
contract will terminate 


The Net Operating income at £1,134,392 
as shown in the Profit and Loss Account just 
fails to reach the £1,141,120 achieved 
in 1954. British Taxation at £303,542 
shows the considerable reduction of £95,661, 
which is explained by the cessation of the 
Excess Profits Levy, adjustments in Double 


Taxation Relief and in Initial and 
Investment allowances. As a result the 
net profit for the year available for 


allocation at £324,159 shows an increase over 
1954 of £98,134. 


To the net profit for the year, after the 
payment of taxation, of £324,159, there is 
added £153,443 brought forward from 1954, 
leaving £477,602 for allocation, Your Board 
recommends the distribution out of the profit 
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account. Your Board views the company’s 
future with confidence. 


CHA RMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said : A great deal has happened since you 
received notice of this meeting on October 
17th. You had then just received my letter 
to you of October 14th, telling you of the 
LOL offer of four LOL five shilling stock 
units and ten shillings in cash for each one 
pound AEO stock. That letter was followed 
by another, dated November 4th, in which 
was set out the terms of the new LOL offer 
of two LOL five shilling stock units and 
fifteen shillings in cash for two AEO 6s. 8d. 
units, or 13s. 4d. worth of each one pound 
stock which you held. It also gave details 
of the agreement which had been reached 
between LOL and SAG. On November 21st 
LOL agreed to purchase stock offered under 
both offers, and closed the offers. Accep- 


tances to the original offer amounted to 
£250,000 stock and to the second offer 
£800,000 stock. 


As one-third of the stock (or one 6s. 8d. 
stock unit) assented to the second offer re- 
mains in the hands of the stockholders of 
the company, Lobitos Oilfields acquired 
under the second offer £530,000 stock. 


In addition, LOL and SAG hold on their 
own account £265,000 stock. Consequently, 
LOL and SAG now hold approximately 
£1,045,000 stock of this company, or almost 
70 per cent of the issued capital. Other 
stockholders hold some 30 per cent of the 
issued capital of £1,500,000, that is to say, 
£455,000 or 1,365,000 6s. 8d. stock units. 
As a result of the two offers, LOL will issue 
Ordinary stock amounting to approximately 
£650,000, or 2,600,000 5s. stock units. Of 
this total, 1 million units will be issued to 
AEO stockholders who accepted the original 
offer and 1,600,000 units to those who 
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accepted the second offer. 


It is the intention of the board to effeg 
a transfer of residence of your company to 
Ecuador as soon as possible, and I hope that 
within the next few days you will receive 
a notice of an extraordinary general meeting 
of the company, at which you be asked to 
approve alterations to the Articles of 
Association of the company, to enable this 
transfer of residence to be made. I am sorry 
to have to ask you to meet again so soon 
after the annual general meeting, but it has 
not been possible to agree the alterations 
to the Articles and to give the necessary 
statutory notice in time to deal with them 
at this meeting. 


I hope that I will be able to announce 
within the near future the actual signature 
of the contract between the company and the 
Government of Ecuador, as all the conditions 
of the contract have been settled. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE BORNEO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR C. R. AKERS’S REVIEW 


The One Hundred and Sixty-second Ordi- 
nary General Meeting of The Borneo Corh- 
pany, Limited, was held on November 30th 
in London, Mr C. R. Akers, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Accounts for the Parent Company 
show that the Net Trading Profit for the year 
at £363,100 is practically the same as last 
year. For the Group there has been a fall 
from £904,948 to £673,386 accounted for by 
a reduction in the profits of Borneo Motors 
Limited and its subsidiaries. After crediting 
£100,000. Provision for Taxation no longer 
required, and transferring £150,000 to 
Reserves, and after the payment of Preference 
Dividend for the year and an Ordinary Divi- 
dend of 25 per cent the same as last year, 
there was a balance of £30,061 carried 
forward. 


The Excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities of the Group is £2,324,681 as com- 
pared with £2,236,559 last year. A satisfac- 
tory feature is the fall in Bank Overdraft from 
£729,852 to £361,616. 


Trading conditions in all our territories 
were difficult, and most of the adverse factors 
which I mentioned a year .ago still persisted. 
The rise in the price of Rubber which took 
place during the year had no appreciable 
effect on our business, but I am glad to say 
that in the current year there has been some 
improvement, and our Motor subsidiaries are 
enjoying a satisfactory recovery in trade. I 
hope these conditions will.continue and also 
that political uncertainties, disturbances and 
strikes will not unduly affect the outlook. 


TEAK 


As mentioned in the Directors’ Report the 
deliveries of Teak Logs from our Forests 
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were disappointing owing to exceptionally 
poor floating waters. This resulted in the 
item Expenditure on Timber in course of 
extraction in the Balance Sheet rising from 
£470,657 to £670,081. There is, however, 
no cause for anxiety. This current year so 
far the floating waters have been good and a 
considerably larger volume of Timber than is 
required for our normal annual sales pro- 
gramme has already reached the Bangkok 
Storage I regret that I cannot report any 
definite results from the discussions with the 
Government of Siam, which have been taking 
place in conjunction with other European 
firms, as to the renewal of Teak Forest leases 
but these are still continuing. We have 
sufficient Timber extracted from our leases 
already terminated to cover our present dis- 
posals programme for several years. 


As Shareholders are aware, we have estab- 
lished in Edmonton, Alberta, a brick business, 
Alexandra Brick & Tile Company Limited. 
It is taking longer to overcome the technical 
teething troubles at the plant than we antici- 
pated but steady progress is being made. We 
are satisfied that there is a good market for 
our product. The capital which we have 
invested in this business in the shape of share 
capital and guaranteed Bank Loans amounts 
to £336,146. In October this year, we also 
acquired a controlling interest in a Concrete 
Block manufacturing concern in ton. 
This concern, which has been successfully 
operating for some years with annually rising 
profits, manufactures products which are 
complementary to those of the Alexandra 
Brick & Tile Company Limited. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far in the current year the trading of 
the Parent Company and its Subsidiaries has 
not been unsatisfactory, and unless any 
unforeseen events occur the trading profit of 
the Parent Company and of the Group for 
the year to March 31, 1956, should show 
some increase over those for the year. 


The Directors contemplate, unless anything 
unforeseen should prevent it, paying an 
interim dividend on the Ordinary Share 
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Capital in respect of the current year. This 
must ‘not be taken, however, as an indication 
of any intention that the total distribution 
for the year will be increased. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ANGLO- 
INDONESIAN 
PLANTATIONS 


The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The Anglo-Indonesian Plantations, Limited, 
was held on November 29th in London, Mr 
G. C. Denham, CIE, CBE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Our trading results have 
been exceedingly beneficial to the Indonesian 
Government but by no means to the same 
extent to the Stockholders. 


The payment of Indonesian tax reduces 
our profit by more than one-half. The 
transfer of this profit to the United Kingdom 
is limited as only 60 per cent of the balance 
can be remitted ; the remaining 40 per cent 
has to be deposited with the Bank of Indo- 
nesia and can be used solely for capital works. 


Yet once again we have to suffer further 
reduction as the attenuated remittable profit 
has to bear a cess of 663 per cent. The 
eventual result is that less than 18 per cent 
of our assessable profit is remittable. 


We hope gradually to strengthen our 
sterling position in London and, should we 
continue to make profits, we may be able to 
consider a small dividend based on the 
present year. 


Our decided policy is one of consolidation 
which will mean the reduction of the area 
of our cultivatable land, based on its economic 
use and qualified by the final clearing up of 
the position created by the illegal occupation 
of large areas of our freehold property. 


Our future is in the hands of Government 
and I am sanguine enough to believe that the 
situation is steadily improving. 


The report was adopted. 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
w 


Sen pines IN PSYCHOLOGY 

seats invited for ; 
Apelicampointed will be Sosteell te in the preparation and 

sertnourses for external students to the B.A. degree. He will, in additi 

of in the internal and tutorial programme of the department and will 


take part age in research, 
be encouraged to Seal be within the £A1,200-£41.750 per annum, according 
arte hg annual increments of ; salary is subject to deductions 


10 quae state Superannuation Act, successful be expected to tak 
vate ogee can be arranged after the date a intment. r 
uP lable for home purchase under the Staff Housing Scheme. 


Finance ‘varuculars and information a& to the method of application 
Further, parti: Secretasy, Association of- Universities of the British Commenwaakhe 


obtained from ‘ne London, W.C.1. 
36,Gordrn sing date for the receipt Of applications, in Australia and London. is 


December 30, 1955. _ 


~NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
School of Humanities and Social Sciences 

Senior Lecturers —- £A1,800 range £A2,150 per annum. 

Lecturers ~~ £A1,200 range £A1,750 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 

Applicants should hold am honours degree in history or equivalent qualifications and 

university teaching experience is desirable. The Senior Lecturer will be responsible for 

the history courses Of the . . The main history course traces the history of 

Western Civilisation and Australia; but opportunity exists for the teaching of a wide 

range of topics Further information may be obtained from Professor R. M. Hartwell, 

Head of the School of Humanities and Social Sciences, Kensington, New South Wales, 
First-class shipping fares to Sydney of appointees and families will be paid. 





Salary: 


tralia : 
Aspointers will be eligible, subject to medical examination, to contribute to the State 
. novation Fund. 
i eapict of applications, including the names of two referees, should be lodged 


at the offices of the Agent General for New South Wales. 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, 
and one copy torwarded by airmail to the rsar, N.S.W. University of Technology, 
Box |, Post Office, Kensington, N.S.W., Australia, not later than January 6, 1956. 
Mark envelopes “* University Appointment.”* 


LEADING OFFICE MACHINES MANUFACTURERS 


with world-wide organisation are looking for ambitious and capable young 
men able to assist them in their plans for sales expansion. Candidates 
must be willing to work hard to advance their career and take advantage 
of the unique opportunities existing with this ogressive organisation. 
Applications are invited for vacancies on_ the London sales staff. A 
paid period of training is offered at the Company's school, after which 
the successful candidates will be put in ante of a territory and paid 
basic salary plus commission and expenses. rite in confidence, giving 
fuli details of education, etc.. to Box 276. Soo ie 


EDIA EXECUTIVE requi for large international screen advertising organisation 
situated in Mayfair. Ability to plan, to negotiate with clients, to supervise 
mainly female staff essential, f world geography and export markets. 
Good prospects for right man. Salary range £800-£1,200.—Box 315. . 
HIEF ACCOUNTANT of a@ large Civil Engineering and Building Company requires 
an Assistant (not necessarily qualified), This is a permanent and pensionable 
appointment in the London Head Office, oe interesting post involving the 
control of a large clerical staff, mts sh have had a considerable number 
of years’ expcrience with a large jal Company or as a senior audit clerk 
with a professional firm, Age preferably 35 to 50.—Write, quoting reference N.G.L., 


giving full details of experience, to Box 311. : 
ANAGING DIRECTOR.—An_ internationally known Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical company of standing is looking for a man of proved and 


bly aged between 35 and 45 and holding a similar 
position with a smaller company or is just below this position in a large company 
in the same fields. Essential jes include a complete understanding of salesmanship, 
backed by strong administrative abilities. He will have a strong personality, imagination 
and drive. yet will be able to delegate responsibility and inspire and command the 
respect of his executives, Financial arrangements will be made to suit the right man. 
—Applications. which will be treated in strictest confidence, should be sent, by letter 
only, to Austin J. Wright & Co., Solicitors, 116 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR 


A qualified Metallurgist and Chemist, aged 50-55, with wide industrial experience 
of control research and development, is required by well-established Non-Ferrous and 


outstanding ability. He is 


Chemical Manufacturers, He must be as: able administrator and organiser with 
experieme at Board level and should preferably have U.S.A. contacts.—Write, giving 
brief but esscntial details in first instance, which will bé treated in strict con ec. 


to Box 284 


A STATISTICAL ASSISTANT required by H. J. Heinz Co, Lid. The job entails 
the analysis of statistical data ; sampling in the human population and distributive 
ade universes; the preparation of charts oad tables. A sound knowledge of statistical 
theory is required but commercial experience is unnecessary.—Write, briefly, but with 
full information. to the Personnel Manager, H. J. Heinz Co. Ltd., Harlesden, N.W.10. 
EADING International Airline requires services of Market Research Officer (25-30 
years) in their Londom headquarters to investigate, observe and report on sales 
Possibiliies (passenger and cargo) within the United Kingdom. : 

Appslicant must be fully conversant with all official sources of information, be able 
to assess value of trade agreements and be capable of preparing constructive reports for 
the guidance of the Sales and Traffic Division. 

' —h stating previous experience, age and salary required, should be addressed 
0 px Vid 





SALES PLANNING OFFICER 


Vacancy exists (through promotion) for young man with intelligence, 
Viton and initiative to accept responsibility for Sales Forecasting and 
hatson with Production Departments in progressive and expanding electrical 
firm with international connections. Some knowledge of statistics an 
advantage.—Please state details of training. present salary, ctc.. im 
confidence. to Box 3L, C8146, A.K. Advertising, 212a “Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


I EADING MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS have several vacancies for qualified 


Envinecers, with executive experience and with initiative, to act as Consultants 
afler training. Age not over 40. Salary scale, £1,500 to over £2.200 per annum. 


with considerable further prospects to exceptional men. Superannuation and expense 
allowances. —-Full details of qualifications and experience to Box 294. 
ALES LXECUTIVE for promotion of a service to industry. The calibre and 


Personality of applicants must fit them for discussions with top level of manage- 
ment. Oniy applicants giving full details of education. career and salaries to date, can 


be considered.—Box Ne, 314, RB. Anderson & Co., 14 William IV St.. London, W.C.2. 
WANTED 





Woman Secretary to organise and manage an office for a small team of technical 
fxecutives at the head of a rapidly expanding engineering organisation. The post is 
one involving @ great deal of responsibility, and applicants, who should be competent 
Shorthand typists, should possess considerable experience in office routine and be 
Prepared to build up from a small unit, A know ¢ of French or German would 
be an advantage, but i mot essential. Location of work, 15 minutes from London 
Bridge (S K.).—Box 316, 

: OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

Ppl. suions are invited for the appointment of a Mathematical Statistician to operate 
M the research divisi ial organisation. in South East England. The 
field of 3 on of a large industrial aot design and analysis of 


responsibility will cover operations research, the 
a ‘Sand related applications of statistical techniques. 
f)s0ees c im this field is necessary. 

“ts per yeur.-Applications should be made to Box 309. 


One or two years’ 


Commencing salary will 2¢ in the range of ; 
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THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


B.C. 
The necessa ote AORDINARY GENER La having been attained. the 
as requ not . 2 
Extraordinary General Meeting duc to have been held at the Company's Offices in 
iin name ce November 30, 1955, has been adjourned until December 7, 1955. at 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, November 30, yes. 
By Order of the d 


ALEX. L. BENACHI 
Chairman and Administrateur Délégue. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Principal: J. L. Gayier, B.Com., LL.B., Barrister at Law 
LECTURER or Grade “ B” Assistant required in ECONOMICS or MANAGEMENT 
or COSTING.—Further particulars and application form (returnable within two weeks 


of this advertisement) obtainable from Director of Education, Northumberland Road. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1. 


Gutuasalciirehaliovnagieishertshaeampeaes 
METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS.—The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for permanent . The duties include 
research in atmospheric physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic and 
dynamical meteorology, large and small-scale diffusion and turbulance, climatology, 
and development of instruments. There is a limited number of posts for forecasting 
work at the more important centres. Succ i candidates will be given a course in 
meteorology before being assigned to a research or forecasting esta for further 
training and experience. In some instances candidates with national service obligations 
can be commissioned in the R.A.F. for forecasting duties at R.A.F. stations. Further 
information may be obtained from the Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air 

Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
1955 (up to 3i for permanent 


Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 
members of the Experimental Officer class). They must have a First or Second Class 
Salary scale (men in London) 


Honours degree preferably in physics or mathematics. 

£513-£925, somewhat lower in provinces. Women’s salaries lower but being improved 

under equal pay scheme. Promotion prospects to Senior Scientific Officer (£1.070- 
from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old 


£1,245), and higher posts. 

Application forms 
Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. $52/55 (Met.). Latest date for reccipt 
of completed forms December 31, 1955. 














MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Vacancies for two UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
DEPARTMENT of J. LYONS & CO. ti See 


Men who have recently obtained degrees in: - 
Science 


Arts Subjects 
will have considerable opportunity for advancement in a branch of FOOD MANU- 
FACTURE which is rapidly developing in its scope. It is proposed to engage one 
— out of the first three faculties and one who has graduated in an Arts 
u 5 
Successful applicants will be required to go through a training period for which 
the starting salary is £500 per annum. 
Applicants are requested to write to: 
The Personnel Manager, 
J. Lyons & Co. Lid., 
Cadby Hall, 
London, W.14. 


uy QUALIFIED MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, with works management 
_ experience, required by important organisation. with interests throughout the 
British Isles and Commonwealth. Applicants willing to accept assignments for a 
limited initial period of three to five years in Canada, Africa or New Zealand, with @ 

bility of a final post in the United Kingdom, if desired, are invited to apply. 

emuneration on a high scale, with superannuation facilities. Age not over 40.—F 

details of experience, qualifications, previous appointments and salaries, in confidence, 
to The Managing Director, Box 293. 


Dw CHIEF PERSONNEL OFFICER (salary up to £1,800) and two Assistant 


Personnel Officers (salary £1,000) required by large overseas company operating 
in West Indies.—Write in first instance for full details to Box 308. 





RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS require an OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER i team ¢ ed in the study and 
development of factors tency throw it the 
Corporation. Applicants should have a good University ree in 
Mathematics, Science, Engineering or Economics, and previous operational 
research experience. A sound knowledge of modern analytical techniques 
and the ability to apply them to practical problems is essential. Starting 
salary within the scale £985 to £1,290 p.a., according to qualifications 
and experience. Pension scheme. Aijr travel concessions.—Details of 
qualifications and experience to Head Office Personnel Officer, B.E.A., 
Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex, 


SSISTANT ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN required by West Riding of Yorkshire 
engineering firm for newly formed Economic Research and Forecasting Departmest. 
Preferably a recent graduate. State age, qualifications, experience (not essential) and 
expected salary.—Box 307. 
ESPONSIBLE EXECUTIVE, with wide practical experience of Market Research 
backed een ability and up-to-date knowledge, seeks senior post in London 
area.—Box 316. : 





ENIOR Executive, under 40, in upper pay bracket of nationally known company, secks 
S appointment offering immediately, wider scope. Investment considered if necessary. 
Highly successful record. Many years’ experience marketing of branded products to the 
grocery and allied trades. Also bulk supplics to many industries. Wide interests and 
business connections. Willing to work anywhere, although London area pref.—Box 292. 











& M.—Management Consultant with 15 years successful record secks settled 
O. position with progressive company as specialist in clerical organisation and 
methods. Has achieved reductions in overhead costs of £25,000 to £40,000 per annum. 
Ample energy and initiative-—Box 313. 

XECUTIVE, aged 34 years, Oxford graduate, sound managerial and administrative 
E experience in manufacturing and retail organisations, secks opening in reputable 
concern where hard work and initiative will ultimately carn commensurate reward. 
Moderate commencing salary.—Box 306 

UGBEIAN, Oxonian, single, 45, desires suitable post—minimum salery £800— 
R fluent French, German, some Portuguese, Spanish, experience export procedure, 
documentation, correspondence.—Box 302. 








The Economist : Annual 


Angio-Esypuan Sudan : €5. 10s. Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 


oe tae (sterling) Gibraitar, Malta : €3.15s. 
East Airica : (SS¢ india & Cylon : £6 
Ceret : (5.50 iran : £6 Iraq : £6 


Portugal St., Kingsway 


Printed im Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Paess, L1D., 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


at 97 Rycer Strect, 


, 


Postage on this issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 24d.—Saturdav, December 3. 1955. 


Air Subscription Rates 


israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 

: &9 Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s, 

: £6.15s, S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
New Zealand : £9 ( Union of S, Africa : £5. 10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : USA. $21.50 or €7.14s 





London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Eoonomist Newspaper, Lrb., 
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PLEUORINE 
CHEMICALS 


Pioneers in the field of fluorine chemicals, The Con- As research in Imperial Smelting Corporation’s 
solidated Zinc Corporation, through its U.K. member, Avonmouth laboratories leads to new applications 
Imperial Smelting Corporation, ensures sufficient for this new group of chemicals, so is production 
supplies of the raw fluorspar by operating its own adapted and enlarged to meet commercial de- 
mines in Durham. The fluorspar is treated and concen- mand. A great future is. envisaged for fluorine 
trated at the Nenthead Mill. The concentrated chemicals and The Consolidated Zinc Corp- 


fluorspar is passed to the Avonmouth Works oration, is prepared to mect growing 
for the production of fluorine chemicals. demands, 








THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 
360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1 
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